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FOREWORD 


T he Hadow Committee in their report on Books in 
Schools pointed out there was an insufficient supply 
of prose anthologies for older scholars, hence the issue of 
The King's Highway for the use of middle and upper forms. 
These books are compiled on a new plan, for the selections 
taken from the works of attractive writers give a classified 
and graded introduction to all forms of English narrative 
and descriptive prose, from that of the Bible to that 
■written in our time. 

The Hadow Report also said : “ Such anthologies 

should, in our opinion, fulfil these conditions : Passages 
in the best literary form should be selected. . . . Each 
selection should be as far as possible a complete whole in 
itself. A few lines of explanation should be given to 
indicate, for example, the authorship and the work from 
which the passage has been taken.” 

The above suggestions have been incorporated in The 
King's Highway, In addition, simple commentaries on 
style and graded exercises on the selections have been 
included, designed to secure “ an appreciation of literature 
and an increased command of the English language.” 
(The Teaching of English in England,) 

A simple course in grammar based on the extracts 
runs through the series. Its scope has been governed 
by this paragraph : “ One of the curses of grammar in 

the past has been over-elaboration, A few lessons, 

• • • 
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FOREWORD 


followed by appropriate exercises in analysis and synthesis, 
should be enough to explain what language is and to show 
the young people how to break up a sentence into its 
component parts ; and once the tools have been mastered, 
all that is necessary is to keep them bright by use.” 
{The Teaching of English in England.) 

Further, the last-named Report said ; “ Above all, the 
children should discover the delight of books,” thus 
pointedly recalling Bacon’s dictum, Reading serves for 
delight,” which was paraphrased centuries later by Birrell 
in his Ohitev Dicta Reading is not a duty, and has con- 
sequently no business to be made disagreeable.” To obey 
these injunctions and j’^et to include only the worthy have 
been two of my chief aims in editing The King's Highway. 
The selections are as representative of the riches of our 
narrative literature as space and the copyright law would 
allow. In the words of a well-known anthologist I can say, 

I have spread a wide and patient net and report that I 
have brought the best of my haul.” 

Finally, may I express the hope that all boys and girls 
who use The King's Highway will be stimulated to follow 
Lord Chesterfield’s advice to his son, advice given over 
two hundred years ago and sound to-day, “ Buy good 
books and read them,” 

W. J. G. 
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From 

THE LITERATURE OF ROMANCE 


Intelligence and Luck 


A. H. WratisIaW 


(Folk Talcs: For introductory notes on Folk Lore see 

Aft Enchanted Journey, page i.) 


o 


NCE upon a time Luck met Intelligence on a garden- 
seat. “ Make room for me ! ” said Luck. Intelligence 


was then as yet inexperienced, and didn’t know who ought 
to make room for whom. He said : “ Why should I make 
room for you ? You’re no better than I.” 

“ He’s the better man,” answered Luck, “ who performs 
most. See you there yon peasant’s son who’s ploughing 
in the field? Enter into him, and if he gets on better 
through you than through me. I’ll always submissively 
make way for you, whensoever and wheresoever we meet.” 
To this Intelligence agreed, and entered at once into the 
ploughboy’s head. 

As soon as the ploughboy had Intelligence in his head, 
he began to think : “ Why must I follow the plough to the 
day of my death ? I can go somewhere else and make my 
fortune more easily.” He left off ploughing, put up the 
plough, and drove home. 

“ Dad,” said he, “ I don’t like this peasant’s life ; I’d 
rather learn to be a gardener.” 

His father said, “ What ails you, Vanek ? Have you 




FOLK LORE 


lost your Wits ? ” However, he bethought himself and 
said : ‘ AVell, if you will, learn ; and God be with you f 
\our brother will be heir to the cottage after me.” 

\anek lost the cottage, but he didn’t care for that, but 
went and put himself apprentice to the king’s gardener. 
For every little that the gardener showed him, Vanek 
comprehended ever so much more. Ere long he didn’t 
even obey the gardener’s orders as to how he ought to do 
anything, but did everything his own way. At first the 
gardener was angry, but, seeing ever}i;hing thus getting 
on better, he was content. “I see that you’ve more 
intelligence than I,” said he, and henceforth Vanek made 
the garden so beautiful that the king took great delight 
m it, and frequently walked in it with the queen and with 
his only daughter. The princess was a very beautiful 
damsel, but ever since she was twelve years old she had 
ceased speaking, and no one ever heard a single word from 
her. The king was much grieved, and caused a procla- 
mation to be made that whoever should bring it to pass 
that she should speak again, should be her husband. 

Many young kings, princes, and other great lords an- 
nounced themselves one after the other, but all went away 

as they had come ; no one succeeded in causing her to 
speak. 

“ Why shouldn’t I try my luck ? ” thought Vanek. “ I 
may succeed in bringing her to answer, when I ask her a 
question. Who knows ? ” He at once caused himself to 
be announced at the palace ; and the king and his coun- 
cillors conducted him into the room where the princess 
was. The king’s daughter had a pretty little dog, and 
was very fond of him, because he was so clever, under- 
standing everything that she wanted. When Vanek went 
into the room with the king and his couneillors, he pre- 
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tended not even to see the princess, but turned to the dog 
and said ; “ I have heard, doggie, that you are very clever, 
and I come to you for advice. We are three companions in 
travel, a sculptor, a tailor, and myself. Once upon a time 
^ve were going through a forest and vere obliged to pass 
the night in it. To be safe from wolves, we made a fire, and 
agreed to keep watch one after the other. The sculptor 
kept watch first, and for amusement to kill time took a 
log and carved a damsel out of it. When it was finished, 
he woke the tailor to keep watch in his turn. The tailor, 
seeing the wooden damsel, asked what it meant. ‘ As you 
see,’ said the sculptor, ‘ I was weary, and didn’t know 
Avhat to do with myself, so I carved a damsel out of a log ; 
if you find time hang heavy on your hands, you can dress 
her.’ 

‘‘ The tailor at once took out his scissors, needle and 
thread, cut out the clothes, stitched away, and, when they 
were ready, dressed the damsel in them. He then called 
me to come and keep watch. I, too, asked him what the 
meaning of all this was. ‘ As you sec,’ said the tailor, 
‘ the sculptor found time hang heavy on his hands and 
carved a damsel out of a log, and I for the same reason 
clothed her ; and if you find time hanging on your hands, 
you can teach her to speak.’ And by morning dawn I had 
actually taught her to speak. 

“ But in the morning when my companions woke up, each 
wanted to possess the damsel. The sculptor said, ‘ I 
made her ’ ; the tailor, ‘ I clothed her.’ I, too, main- 
tained my rights. Tell me, therefore, doggie, to which of 
us the damsel belongs.” 

The dog said nothing, but instead of the dog the princess 
replied : “ To whom can she belong but to yourself ? 
What’s the good of the sculptor’s damsel without life ? 
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W hat s the good of the tailor’s dressing without speech ? 
You gave her the best gift, life and speech, and therefore 
she by right belongs to you.” 

“ You have passed your own sentence,” said Vanek. “ I 
have given you speech again and a new life, and you there- 
fore by right belong to me.” 

Then said one of the king’s councillors : “ His Royal 
Grace will give you a plenteous reward for succeeding in 
unloosing his daughter’s tongue ; but you cannot have her 
to wife, as you are of mean lineage.” 

The king said, “ You are of mean lineage ; I will give 
you a plenteous reward instead of our daughter.” 

But Vanek wouldn’t hear of any other reward, and said ; 

The king promised without any exception, that whoever 
caused his daughter to speak again should be her husband. 
A king s word is law ; and if the king wants others to 
observe his laws, he must first keep them himself. There- 
fore the king must give me his daughter.” 

‘‘ Seize and bind him ! ” shouted the councillor. “ Who- 
ever says the king must do anything, offers an insult to 
his majesty, and is worthy of death. May it please your 

Majesty to order this malefactor to be executed with 
the sword ? ” 

The king said, “ Let him be executed.” 

\anek was immediately bound and led to execution. 

When they came to the place of execution Luck was 
there waiting for him, and said secretly to Intelligence : 

See how this man has got on through you, till he has to 
lose his head ! Make way, and let me take your place ! ” 

As soon as Luck entered Vanek, the executioner broke 
his sword against the scaffold ; and before they brought 
him another, up rode a trumpeter on horseback from the 
city, galloping as swift as a bird, trumpeted merrily, and 
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waved a white flag, and after him came the royal carriage 
for Vanek. 

This is what had happened : The princess had told 
her father at home that Vanek had but spoken the truth, 
and the king’s word ought not to be broken. If Vanek 
were of mean lineage the king could easily make him a 



. . THE EXECUTIONER I3ROKE HIS SWORD AGAINST THE SCAFFOLD . . 


prince. The king said : “ You’re riglit ; let him be a 
prince ! ” 

The royal carriage was immediately sent for Vanek, and 
the councillors who had irritated the king against him 
were executed in his stead. Afterward, when Vanek and 
the princess were going together in a carriage from the 
wedding, Intelligence happened to be somewhere on the 
road, and, seeing that he couldn’t help meeting Luck, bent 
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his head and slipped on one side, just as if cold water had 
been thrown upon him. 

And from that time forth it is said that Intelligence has 

always given a w'ide berth to Luck whenever he has had 
to meet him. 

Source : Sixty Foll^ Tales from Slavonic Sources, 


INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

« „ I. APPRECIATION 

otory-ieliing : 

You have learnt that every story should have four parts clearly defined : 

I. An Introduction^ giving briefly and attractively the time, the place, and 
the chief actors, and containing, or followed by, the hey sentence. 
z. A Middle the story proper, the “ chain of events,** the incidents. 

3. A Climax— to which the incidents lead. 

4. The Conclusion short, pointed, and if possible unexpected. 

Examine the above story : 

1. Note the brief introductory sentence and find thei^ey sentence to the tale 
in paragraph 2. 

2. Study the chain of events and divide the story into scenes, 

3. Point out the 

4. Note the conclusion — say whether you think it fitting, satisfactory, or not. 

{In reading this hook examine the plan of every story and point out these divisions 
in each.) 


On Accent : 


II. VOCABULARY 


r. A word of more than one syllable is accented on one or more of those 
syllables. The correct placing of the accent in reading and conversation is 
albimportant. Thus we speak of the line of the ho n' zon, but we say the line 
is hor i zon tal. When we place an ad ver tise ment we become ad' ver ti' sers. 

2. Study your dictionary and indicate the pronunciation and meaning of 
these words : 

Nouns, intelligence, apprentice, proclamation, councillors, sculptor, 
lineage, malefactor. Verbs. — comprehended, irritated. 

3. Use each word in a sentence of your own. 


III. COMPOSITION 

1. Explain the bargain and say what the result was. 

2. Write a short summary of the story. 
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3. Write a short paragraph saying which you would rather be blessed 
with — Intelligence or Luck. 


IV. GRAMMAR 

The Apostrophe : 

1. Explain the use of the apostrophe in “He*s”; “Who’s**; “1*11**; 
didn t ; peasant s son. 

2. Write these phrases in the plural form : “ peasant’s son ** ; “ ploughboy’s 
head ’* ; “ peasant’s life ’’ ; “ king’s gardener ” ; “ gardener’s orders ’* ; “ sculps 
tor’s damsel*’ ; “ daughter’s tongue.** 


How much Land does a Man Require? 

Count Leo Tolstoy 

Introductory. — Count Leo Tolstoy is the greatest name in Russian 
literature. Tolstoy fought in the Crimean War, but retired from the army 
after that, and settled down on his family estates to write the long succession 
of books that have made his name world-famous. He had great sympathy 
with the distress and poverty of the Russian peasants. He tried to help them 
and to teach them, and finally he lived among them as one, after handing over 

his estates to his wife and family. 

His greatest novel is War and Peace, written after the Crimean War, but he 
also wrote many short stories, often in the form of a parable as the following is. 

elder sister, who had married a shopkeeper in 
town, was paying a visit to her younger sister, a 
peasant’s wife. While drinking tea, she boasted of the life 
she led in town ; according to her, she lived at her ease, 
always wore pretty clothes, and even her children were 
neat and trim ; she only ate and drank what she liked, and, 

when she wanted amusement, she had the choice between 
a walk and the theatre. 

The younger sister, somewhat piqued, retorted by 

disparaging the lot of a shopkeeper and vaunting that of a 
peasant. 

“ You make a great mistake if you imagine I would ever 
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change places with you,” she declared. “ Our life here 
may be dull, but, at least, it is not always poisoned by the 
dread of to-morrow. You are well off one day and perhaps 
^ beggar the next, whereas we, if we are never Hkely to be 
rich, can always count on a crust of bread.” 

“ Yes,” sneered the other, “ like the pigs and the calves. 
However diligently your husband may work, you will never 
know what it is to feel at your ease. You were born in 
squalor — you will live and die in squalor, and it will be the 
same with your children.” 

Pokhom, the husband of the younger sister, reclined on 
the top of the stove and gave an idle ear to the women’s 
chatter. 

“ All that is true enough,” he reflected, “ Our one trouble 
is that we have not all the land we need. Ah ! If only I 
had sufficient land, not even the Devil himself could 
frighten me.” 

The women finished their tea, tidied up, and went to bed. 

Not a word of what had been said had escaped the ears of 
the Devil, who was crouching behind the stove. Nothing 
could please him better than to hear Pokhom declare that 
if only he had enough land he could defy the Devil himself. 

“ So be it, my fine fellow,” he chuckled to himself. 

“ You and I must thresh this out together. I will give you 
plenty of land, and that is precisely how I will get at you.” 

Pokhom’s wish was soon gratified. First, by dint of 
much scraping and pinching, he was able to buy a respect- 
able slice of an adjoining property. Increased responsibili- 
ties brought new troubles, but, on the whole, he was fairly 
satisfied. 

Then, one day, he put a peasant up for the night, and his 
visitor told him about some wonderful land near the Volga ; 
not only did it produce enormous crops almost without 
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being scratched, but it was wonderfully cheap, Pokhom 
was electrified. He forthwith sold his present little 
holding and set out for the land of promise. 

The place proved all that he had been led to expect. 
But here, too, fresh troubles arose. The chief grievance 
was the insufficiency of suitable land for corn, and Pokhom 
was compelled to rent some more. However, his industry 
and a succession of good harvests enabled him, five years 
later, to put by a little money. 

He was just on the point of purchasing from a ruined 
neighbour the very land he needed to round off his property 
when something intervened. A passing stranger, a mer- 
chant, happened to talk about the wonderful country of 
the Bashkirs, where, for a thousand roubles — the exact 
sum Pokhom had at his disposal — he, the merchant, had 
acquired five thousand acres of magnificent land. 

“All you need do,” he assured Pokhom, “ is to make 
friends with the elders. I presented them with a few 
dressing-gowns and carpets and a chest of tea and gave 
them a drink of wine all round. The land cost me less than 
sixpence an acre,” 

He produced the deed of sale of the land, which, he said, 
was a plain covered with grass and traversed by a river. 

“ There is so much of this good land,” continued the 
stranger, enthusiastically, “ that you could not walk round 
it in a whole year. It all belongs to the Bashkirs, and they 
arc as silly as a lot of sheep. If you liked, you could almost 
get the land from them for nothing.” 

Once more Pokhom’s imagination took fire. He decided 
to keep his money in his pocket. Heaven only knows how 
much land he might be able to extort from the Bashkirs for 
the sum he was going to hand to his ruined neighbour, as a 
first instalment on a few hundred acres. 

Ill— B 9 
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He ascertained full particulars as to the best way of 
reaching the Bashkirs’ country, and immediately got ready 
for the journey. The care of his house he entrusted to his 
wife, and, taking only one companion, he set out for the 
neighbouring town. There he purchased the articles 
mentioned by the stranger — several dressing-gowns and 
carpets, a chest of tea, and some wine. After that, the 
two men- started on their journey in the cart. 

They travelled on and on, and at the end of a week, 
after covering over three hundred miles, they came to a 
Bashkir camp. 

No sooner had they noticed Pokhom’s approach than all 
the Bashkirs left their tents and surrounded the new- 
comers. An interpreter was fortunately at hand, and 
Pokhom was able to make himself understood. He ex- 
plained that the object of his visit was to obtain some land. 

The Bashkirs gave him a most cordial welcome and 
conducted him to the best tent, where he was made to sit 
on a pile of soft cushions spread upon silk carpets. He was 
offered tea and koumiss. A sheep was killed in his 
honour, and all the tit -bits were put aside for him. 

Pokhom bade his servant fetch the presents from the 
cart and he gave them to his hosts, distributing tea and 
wine to each of them. 

The Bashkirs seemed highly pleased and they held a long 
consultation, at the end of which they told the interpreter 
to translate their decision to Pokhom. 

“ I am to tell you,” began the interpreter, “ that they 
feel very friendly disposed towards you. It is our custom 
to treat strangers to the best of our ability and to return 
presents for presents. You have only to declare what 
pleases you most here and to take it in return for your 
gifts.” 
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“ What pleases me more than anything else,” repiieu 
Pokham, “ is your land. There is not sufficient land in my 
country ; moreover, the little land we do possess does not 
yield us a big enough return. You, on the other hand, 
have a lot of it, and it is very good land. I have never 
seen any land to compare with it.” 

The interpreter duly translated this. Again the Bash- 
kirs deliberated. Pokhom could not understand a word 
they said, but he gathered that they were very much 
amused, for they spoke and laughed boisterously. 

Finally they grew silent, and once more the interpreter 
spoke. 

“ They tell me to let you know that, in recognition of 
your generosity, they are willing to give you as much land 
as vou like.” 

“ What does he mean by saying that I can have as much 
land as I like ? ” pondered Pokhom. “ I want the trans- 
action to be done properly. Otherwise, after I have been 
granted this or that land, somebody may come along and 
take it away from me again.” 

“ I am very much obliged to you for your offer, your 


most generous offer,” he said, aloud, turning to the elders. 
“ You own a great deal of land, I know, but I do not ask you 
to give me very much, I do, however, want to know 


exactly what you propose to give me. I want to have the 
boundaries pegged out and everything put on a proper 
business footing, for we are all, every one of us, mortal. 
Were things not arranged as I suggest, your children might 
want to take away from me what you, in the goodness of 
your heart, have given me.” 


“Very well,” laughed the chief elder. “The trans- 
action shall be carried through in accordance with 
rules,” 
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“ And the price ? ” asked Pokhom. “ Let me know now 
how much I shall have to pay.” 

“^\e have only one price: a thousand roubles a 
day.” 

To fix the price of land at so much a day took Pokhom by 
surprise. He was unable to make any immediate answer. 
At last he asked : “ How manv acres does that make ? ” 

V 



. . IT WILL ALL BE YOURS . . 


“ It is quite impossible to say exactly beforehand. All 
the land you can walk round in a day will become your 
property. And the price for the day is a thousand 
roubles.” 

In his bewilderment Pokhom could onlv retort : 

“ You can walk round a lot of land in a dav.” 

“ No matter how much it is, it will all be yours, on one 
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condition ; by the end of the day, you must be back at tlie 
place you started from. Otherwise, your money will be 
forfeited.” 

“ Who will stake out the boundary as I pass along ? ” 
Pokhom asked. 

“ You yourself may select the places wliere you would 
like boundary stakes to be fixed. Some of our younger 
men shall accompany you on horseback, and, wlienever you 
tell them to put in a stake, it shall be done. xVfter that, all 
the stakes will be joined up by a farrow made with a plough. 
You are free to allot to yourself just as much land as ever 
you like, provided, as I have already said, that you return 
to your starting-point before sunset.” 

This seemed a very satisfactory arrangement to Pokhom. 
It was settled that he would start at dawn on the following 

o 

dav. 

He drank tea and koumiss with his hosts and ate their 
mutton, after which he was given a feather bed, and 
everybody retired to rest. 

Pokhom lav down on tlic featlicr bed, but he could not 
get the thought of the land out of his head. It kept him 
wide awake. 

‘‘ I have not done so badlv,” was his constant mental 
refrain. “ I mean to carve out a regular little kingdom for 
myself. At this season a day is almost as long as a year. 
I can easily cover more than thirty miles. Thirty miles ! 
At last I shall be my own master — I shall no longer be 
dependent on anyone. I can buy oxen for two ploughs, 
hire a couple of labourers, cultivate the best part of the land 
and let the cattle graze on the rest.” 

Thus, restless and wakeful, Pokhom passed the entire 
night. Only shortly before dawn did he fall into a fitful 
slumber. And then he had a dream ! 
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In his dream he was still in the same tent. Shouts of 
laughter reached him from outside. Curious to see what 
was happening, he jumped up and went out. In front of 
the tent sat the chief elder his hands crossed on his 
stomach. He was shaking with laughter. 

“ What is amusing you so much ? ” Pokhom asked, 
advancing towards him. 

Suddenly Pokhom realised that the man before him was 
not the chief elder of the Bashkirs, but the merchant who 
had told him of the wonderful land in the steppes. He was 
on the point of asking him for the latest news, when he 
discovered that he had made another mistake. The man 
was not the merchant at all, but the peasant whom he once 
put up for the night and who had told him about the good 
land to be had near the Volga. But no sooner did he 
recognise him than the peasant, in turn, disappeared, and 
in his place, right in front of Pokhom’s eyes, sat the Devil 
himself, with cloven hoofs and horns on the forehead. 
Staring very hard at something, he laughed as though his 
sides were going to split. 

“ What can he be looking at so fixedly ? ” wondered 
Pokhom ; “ and why is he so amused ? ” 

Drawing still nearer, Pokhom suddenly started, then 
remained motionless. What is this? On the ground, 
quite close to him, a man was lying. He had nothing on 
except a shirt and a pair of trousers, and his feet were bare. 
He was stretched out on his back, face upwards, and his 
face was as white as chalk. 

Pokhom gazed at the figure attentively and — recognised 
himself. With a cry of dismay he awakened. 

“ What extraordinary things one does dream ! ” he 
exclaimed half aloud, and was on the point of going to 
sleep again, when he noticed the first streaks of dawn. 
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“ Time the others were up,” he muttered ; “ they ought 
to be setting out already.” 

Pokhom got up and went to arouse his servant. He 
told him to harness the horses and call the Bashkirs. 

Hardly any time elapsed before the Bashkirs were 
assembled, the chief elder among them. They pressed 
Pokhom to take koumiss and tea, but he was far too 
impatient to start. 

“ It is high time we were off,” he said. “ Let us get 
away at once.” 

The little procession started ; some of the Bashkirs 
rode, others drove in carts. Pokhom, of course, was in 
his own cart with his man. The steppes were soon 
reached. 

Just before the sun peeped above the horizon they 
halted on the summit of a small hillock. The Bashkirs 
dismounted. Approaching Pokhom, the chief elder 
stretched out his arm and, with extended forefinger, 
pointed to the wide-spreading plains before them. 

“ All that belongs to us,” he said. “ Everything your 
eye can take in. Make your choice.” 

In Pokhom’s eyes there was a sudden gleam. Right 
away to the distant horizon the land extended, luxuriant 
with grass, flat as the palm of his hand, dark as poppy-seed. 
Herbage of every description, some of it as high as a man, 
indicated the hollows. 

The chief elder took off his fur cap and placed it on the 
ground, on the very summit of the hill. 

“ Here,” he said, “ is the mark. Your servant shall 
remain beside it. Put your money in the hat. From here 
you must start and here you must return. All the land 
included in the circuit you will make becomes your 
property.” 
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Pokhom took the thousand roubles from his pocket and 
placed the money in the cap. Then he removed his outer 
cloak, retaining his caftan, and tightened his waistband. 
He had provided himself with a little dried grain contained 
in a small bag, and a gourd full of water was slung over his 
shoulders. When he had given his boots a final hitch he 
was quite ready to start. 

A minute or two he stood lost in reflection. Which 
direction ought he to take ? The land looked equally 
good everywhere. Finally he decided to go east, as there 
was no obvious reason for him to take to the right rather 
than to the left. 

He looked at the sky, stretched his limbs, and waited for 
the sun to rise. 

“ I must not lose any time,” he reflected. “ Walking is 
less trying during the cool hours of the morning. I must 
take every advantage I can.” 

He was soon in the very heart of the steppes, the horse- 
men following him. 

He decided to maintain an even pace, neither too quick 
nor too slow. At the end of the first mile a stake was put 
in. Then on again. As his legs grew accustomed to the 
exercise he somewhat increased his pace. 

He kept on steadily, walking, walking, walking. After 
what he estimated to be another mile he ordered another 
stake to be fixed. He glanced behind him. The hill, lit up 
by the full glow of the rising sun, stood out clearly. The 
little group of Bashkirs on the summit was plainly distin- 
guishable. 

By the time Pokhom had covered about tliree miles he 
decided to remove his caftan. The day promised to be 
warm ; already the heat was trying. He gave his waist- 
band another hitch and walked on for another three miles. 
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The heat was now growing oppressive. Pokhom raised 
his eyes to the sun and realised it was time he broke his 

fast. 

“ Here I am ” he mused, “ at the end of the first quarter 
of my day. There are four such parts in a day. It is not 
yet time to turn. I think, though, it will be better if I 
remove my boots.” 

He sat down, took off his boots, and once more resumed 
his march. 

“ Another three miles or so and I will then turn to the 
left. The land about here is far too good to be left out. 
The farther I go, in fact, the better the land seems to 

become.” 

And so Pokhom kept straight ahead. After a time he 
felt again the impulse to glance behind him. This time the 
hill was barely visible. As for the Bashkirs on the top of 
it, they resembled a group of ants rather than men. 

“ Ah ! ” sighed Pokhom, “ I have got something like a 
bit of land now ! But I must really decide to turn.” 

Sweat was pouring down his face, and he felt very 
thirsty. Still walking, he took a long draught out of his 
gourd. Then he told the Bashkirs to fix another stake, and 
turned sharply to the left. 

On went Pokhom in the new direction. The grass was 
high and thick, and the heat intense. Pokhom was 
beginning to feel very tired. He glanced upward at the 
sun. It was time he had dinner. A short rest would do 
him good. He stopped, opened his bag, and ate, standing. 

“ If I were to sit down,” he reflected, “ I should be 
tempted to stretch myself out at full length, and I am so 
weary that I should certainly fall asleep.” 

And so he remained standing where he was for a few 
minutes. Then, drawing a deep breath, he was off again. 
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The food had invigorated him, and at first he went ahead 
with comparative ease. But the heat had become well- 
nigh unbearable, and his desire to sleep was almost in- 
vincible. Pokhom was really tired out. To gain courage 

he muttered to himself the proverb : “ An hour’s suffering 
for a century of joy.” 

He managed to cover another four miles. Then, as he 

was on the point of turning once more to the left, he was 

struck by the wonderfully luxuriant look of the hollow 
straight ahead. 

“ It will never do to leave that out of my domain. 
What a crop of flax I shall have there ! ” 

He continued to advance. He must have that hollow 
at all costs. 

A stake was fixed on the other side of it, and then 
Pokhom turned. 

Once more he looked toAvards the hill. The little group 
of Bashkirs could now be discerned only with difficulty. 
Ten miles, at least, separated Pokhom from them. 

“ I have made the first two sides rather long,” he said ; 

“ this side must be shorter.” 

His pace, in spite of his weariness, Avas noAA^ consider- 
ably increased. The sun AA^as nearing the horizon ; very 
soon, now, it Avould reach the end of its day’s journey. 
Yet Pokhom had covered little more than a mile of the 
third side. He was still a good ten miles aAvay from 
his goal. 

“ There is no help for it,” he sighed. “ I must make 
straight for the hill noAA^. My land Avill be a very queer 
shape, but that cannot be helped. I shall have quite 
sufficient.” 

He set his face toAA^ards the goal. 

Straight for the hill AA'ent Pokhom. His distress Avas 
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great. His feet, swollen and bruised, were horribly painful, 
and his limbs gave way under him. Much as he would 
have enjoyed a rest, the briefest halt was now quite out of 
the question. What will become of me if I do not reach 
the goal before the appointed time ? How far have I still 
to go ? If only my feet did not ache so ! Is it possible I 
am going to lose both my money and my toil ? 

One more effort, Pokliom ! Attempt to achieve the 

impossible ! 

And now, Pokhom began to run. His feet were bleeding, 
but that did not stay him. On, on, he raced ! And still 
the goal lay far ahead. He removed the gourd, threw 
away cap and boots. 

“ Alas ! ” he lamented, “ greed has been my undoing. 
Never, never, can I reach the goal before the sun goes 
down.” 

The dread of this almost suffocated him. He was 
unable to take a deep breath. Still he continued to run. 
His mouth was parched, his shirt and trousers, soaked with 
sweat, were clinging to him. His chest rose and fell like 
a blacksmith’s bellows, his heart was pounding hard. No 
longer could he feel his feet. His ankles were giving way. 
He was done for ! 

The land and everything else were forgotten. His sole 
dread now was that he might drop down dead from sheer 
exhaustion. 

And Pokhom was very frightened of death. 

As he raced along, Pokhom was saying to himself : 

“ Think what a hopeless fool you will appear if you stop 
running now ! ” 

He could actually hear the Bashkirs whistling and 
shouting, and this made him still more determined not 
to give in. 
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Putting forth all his strength, he made a final effort. 

The goal was quite near, but the sun was getting lower and 
lower. 

Each man could be seen now on the top of the hill. 

Everybody was making signs to him to hurry. He could 

even see the cap on the ground containing the money. 

The chief elder was squatting beside it, his hands folded 

over his stomach. And, quite suddenly, Pokhom recol- 
lected his dream. 

“ I shall have all the land I want, that is clear,” he 
mused, “ but will Heaven allow me to live on it ? It is I 
alone who have been the cause of my undoing.” 

And still he continued to run. He raised his eyes to the 
sun. The great red disc was almost touching the earth. 
Now it had actually touched it. Another brief moment 
and the bottom half of it was hidden. Then, just as 

Pokhom, running all the time, reached the hill, the last 
glowing crescent slipped out of sight. 

With a cry of despair, Pokhom told himself that all was 

lost. No ; there was still a last chance ! He suddenly 

realised that, though the sun might be gone for him at the 

bottom of the hill, it must still be visible for those on the 
summit ! 

Putting forth all that he had left of vitality, he bounded 
up the slope. 

There is the cap ! Victory ! 

He lost his footing and slipped, but, as he fell, his out- 
stretched hands touched the cap. 

“ Bravo ! Bravo ! ” shouted the chief elder of the 
Bashkirs. “ You have gained a fine estate.” 

Pokliom’s servant rushed forward ; he wanted to assist 
his master to rise, but he noticed a little stream of blood 
trickling from his mouth. 
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Pokhom was dead ! 

The chief elder, squatting on the ground, his hands 
crossed on his stomach, burst out laughing. Then 
rising, he took a spade and threw it towards Pokhom’s 
servant. 

‘‘ Take this and dig a grave for him.” 



POKHOM WAS di:ai) ! 

Tlie Bashkirs mounted their horses and rode awav, 
leaving the servant with his master’s body. 

And the servant, all by himself, dug a hole six feet deep, 
and the exact length of the body. In that hole he buried 
Pokhom. 

Source : Parables, 
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INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

I. APPRECIATION 

Study the growth of this parable. In it Tolstoy shows his dislike of the 

Russian peasant s greed for land. Note how soon in the story envy and dis^ 

content creep in. Early success is only followed by more discontent, and 

gradually the tragedy unfolds itself. Study each separate scene carefully and 

note how the writer works up to the climax ; note, too. the short sentences as 

It IS approached ; then after the tragedy come those two simple pathetic 

closing sentences. Excitement and struggle are over— the words in that hole 
are very real and grim. 

II. VOCABULARY (w Exercise II, page 6) 

1. Noh/v.— squalor, responsibilities, grievance, insufficiency, imagination 
interpreter, consultation, recognition, generosity, exhaustion. 

Ferk-disparaging, electrified, intervened, ascertained, deliberated, for- 
leited, invigorated, suffocated. 

Adjectim— piqued, magnificent, cordial, impatient, luxuriant, oppressive 
comparative. 

enthusiastically, boisterously, attentively. 

Koumiss = a drink made from fermented milk by the Tartars. 

Caftan = a long under-'tunic with waist girdle, 

2. Explain the following : 

The younger sister ... of a peasant” (paragraph 2, page 7); “in^ 

t new troubles ; * the chief grievance was the 
insufficiency of suitable land for corn”; ”he stood lost in reflection”; 
an hour s suffering for a century of joy.” 

III. COMPOSITION 

1. Make a list of the scenes in the story. 

2. Write a summary of it. 

3. Point out one or two incidents that interest you the most. 

4. What is the lesson taught in the parable 2 

IV. GRAMMAR 

1. Name the nouns from which the adjectives above are formed, 

2. Name the adjectives from which the adverbs above are formed. 
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A Deadly Sin ■ ■ d 

Marjorie nowen 

Introductory. — Marjorie Bowen is one of the bestAnown woman writers 
of to/day. She is a keen student ofhistory, and many of her stories are historical 
studies expressed in the form of a novel. Her fine story The Viper of Milan 
first brought her fame, which was maintained by her two stories of William 
of Orange, and by her three of William III, including 1 Will Maintain. You 
should try to get from the library her book Winded Trees, written for younger 
readers than were her historical tales. The following story is a form of parable, 

and its lesson is not difficult to find. 

N OW as Pride, V continued Father Aloysius, “ is 
shown in the figure of a peacock with a crown and a 
beautiful coat, who thinks of nothing but how he may 
display himself, so is Gluttony shown in the resemblance 
of a pig, which is a very unpleasant beast, bare of adorn- 
ment, composed of naught but flesh, with a great nose and 
mouth always searehing for food, and a body so fat his legs 
can scarcely support it. When he can find nothing to eat 
he sleeps, and he has no wits at all, and no disdain of dirt 
or filth, but rather delights in it ; his voice is rough and 
harsh, and he hath an unlovely odour. As this beast 
is, so is the glutton, for ever followed by contempt and 
laughter, the pointing of fingers and the shooting of lips, 

“ Indeed, it is doubtful if there be any sin which is so 
disdained as this, for a man may not be a glutton and keep 
his dignity, he may not be a glutton and save his soul alive, 
though of most other sins this is possible. Now how this 
second deadly sin, which is the ugly sin of Gluttony, may 
directly lead to a miserable end in this world (to say no- 
thing of what punishment is in store in the next world) 
is shown in the story of Denis d’Espagnet, who was a 
merchant of Marseilles, in France, and at first a very 
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personable young man, albeit always given to this sin of 
Gluttony, though it must be admitted that he had no 

others— at least none that was noticeable ; but, as I have 
said, this sin sufficeth. 

“ He had a very noble and princely fortune, a fine mansion 
in the town, and many ships in the port ; but it must not 
be supposed that it was a fortune of his making, for what 
glutton was ever industrious ? It is against nature, 

“ It was his father who had made and left all this wealth, 
for he was a very thrifty and wise merchant, and generous 
and courteous withal. 


“ He dealt with the East, with Algiers, with Barbary, 
with Turkey, India, and China, and he bought gold and 
silver, ivory and spices, silks and jewels, perfumes and 
porcelain, strange birds and animals, and cases of fruits 
and sweetmeats ; and his fame for his fair bargaining, his 
great wealth, and his high connections was great. He 
lent money to Princes, to the King of Cyprus, the Doge of 
Venice, and the Pope of Rome. 


The King of France was in his debt, and, being willing 
to favour him, stayed under his roof before he sailed from 
Marseilles to fight the heathen. 

“ It was winter weather, and in the royal guest’s chamber 
burnt a great fire, and, while the King stood before it, 
warming his hands, d’Espagnet cast into the flames all the 
King’s bonds for the money he owed him, thereby setting 
him free from the burden of his debts, so that this fire cost 
many thousands of gold pieces — a fine and princely act it 
was considered. 


“ But his son was a different man ; he thought nothing 
of gaining money nor of spending it, but only of this 
ungodly sin of Gluttony. 

“ His feasts were famous in Marseilles, nay, in all France, 
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for at no other table could such delicacies be found as at 
his. 

“ From all over the world came the meat, the game, the 
fish, the fruit, the vegetables on which he fed, the rare and 
costly wines which he drank. 

“ A hundred cooks were kept busy day and night de- 
vising new dishes, and the master cook had the wage of a 
King’s general, and wore round his neck a gold chain, one 
link of which would have ransomed a lord. 

“ There were brown cooks from India who looked to the 
making of spices and sauces, yellow cooks from China who 
held the secret of many strange recipes unknown in Europe, 
French cooks for the pastries, Italian cooks for the creams 
and jellies, German cooks for the baked meats and for 
mulled beers, Spanish cooks for the chocolate and the 
game, Persians to mix the sherbet and the fruit drinks, and 
two English cooks to make what they call in that country 
‘ rosbiffe,’ ‘ biffstek,’ and ‘ plumpouding.’ 

“ In his garden were great tanks full of trout and crabs 
and lobsters, trees laden with fruit — and many growing 
under glass, and kept warm with fires in the winter, that 
he might never lack all the year round. 

“ There were huge beds of lettuces, asparagus, tomatoes, 
onions, radishes, artichokes, fennel, and marrows in the 
places where his father had had roses and carnations ; these 
were all uprooted now, for nothing might remain in the 
garden which was not good to eat. 

“ He had two hundred men looking after these things, 
a vast yard where he kept fat fowls and ducks and 
pheasants and herons and peacocks, and a plot of cabbages 
on which great white snails were fed ; the Chinese cooks 
could make w^onderful soups out of snails. 

“ He neglected his business ; he had no liking for the 
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company of ladies nor for the converse of friends ; he went 
from his bed to his table, and when one meal was ended he 
sat on cushions and thought of the next, or, to get an 
appetite, he walked round the garden and admired the 
juicy fruits and the succulent vegetables, and the fat birds 
waddling up and down. 

“ And there was one dainty he loved more than another, 
and that was citron pie. A plain and an ordinary thing,” 
said Father Aloysius, “ it may sound to you, but you must 
not think of citron pies as you may have seen them, with 
a sodden crust and pulpy fruit within — nay, these pies, as 
made by the master cook himself, were very different. 

“ They were no bigger than a lady’s palm ; the crust was 
so delicate you could blow it away. The centre was a 
perfect ripe peach, and over that a jelly of strained straw- 
berries, over that whipped cream mixed with violets, and 
round about all a circle of snow flavoured with slices of 
citron, the whole enclosed in a silver filagree basket, frozen 
and sprinkled with jasmine buds preserved in sugar. 

“ Such were the pies that Denis d’Espagnet prized above 
all sweetmeats ; he even began to ^vrite verses in their 
honour, but was too lazy to do more than the first line. 

“ He lived in this manner for several years after his 
father died. His fortune diminished through neglect, but 
he did not care, for he still had ample for his food, and his 
person became fat and round, so that a piece the shape of 
a half-moon had to be cut out of the table at the place at 
which he sat ; but he made no trouble of that, and la- 
mented not at all his lost comeliness, but lived contentedly 
until one day (a fatal day for him !) a fellow-merchant, who 
had been one of his father’s friends, came to visit him, and 
Denis made a feast, and the hundred cooks worked all day 
and ail night, for the other merchant was not wholly free 
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from the deadly sin of Gluttony. After the feast, which 
lasted three hours, the master cook himself brought in the 
citron pies, and Denis placed two of them on the plate of 
his friend and waited with proud confidence, for he believed 
there was no excelling these dainties in the length and 
breadth of the world. 

“ The friend tasted them, 

“ There was a pause. 

“ Denis still waited for the usual sigh of rapture ; he 
waited so long that the master cook paled, thinking he had 
forgotten one of the ingredients. 

Well enough,’ said the merchant at length. ‘ But 
not like those I have eaten at the Court of the Khan of 
Barbary.’ 

“ Denis trembled like the quince jelly before him, and 
the master cook burst into tears ; it was the first time 
either of them had heard such heresy. 

Something is lacking,’ continued the friend. ‘ I 
know not what — nay, I cannot fix the flavour — but some- 
thing is hopelessly wrong. If you were to taste those 
made for the Khan — ah, then you would know the differ- 
ence ! ’ 

“ So the feast ended dismally, and that night Denis 
could not sleep for thinking of the citron pies made at the 
Court of the Khan of Barbary. 

“And the next day, before his friend departed, Denis 
begged and besought him by some means to procure for 
him the recipe of these same tarts. 

“ But the friend laughed, and said that the only Chris- 
tian who had ever gone into the Khan’s kitchen had come 
out as a pie himself— a great pie which had been served at 
the supper of the Prince’s lampreys. 

“ After this life was spoiled for Denis ; he could think 
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of nothing but those pics, more perfect than his own, being 
eaten daily at the Court of the Khan. 

Ihe master cook, too, fell into a melancholy and be- 
came careless, and once a pheasant came to table with the 

upper side browner than the under, and a peach was served 
with a speck in the skin. 

“ Denis began to take no pleasure in his food. lie 


“ ‘ SOMinillNG IS LACKING,* . . 


brooded, and at last he resolved to go to Barbarv liimsclf, 
visit tlic Khan, and taste the pics vith his own lips and 
tongue. 

“ Greatly he groaned at the exertion, for never yet had 
he left Marseilles, but liis ruling sin conquered ; one of 
his galleons was prepared ; lie took the master cook with 
five under him, great store of food and wine, two friends, 
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a skilful captain, and a sturdy crew, and set sail for 
Barbary. 

“ Now he had hardly got to sea before his troubles began, 
for the rolling of the ship begot in him a sickness, so that 
he groaned and cried for very unhappiness, and all the 
captain could do with the telling of witty tales did not serve 
to cheer him. 

“ The cooks were ill, too, and there was nothing to eat 
save the ordinary ship’s rations which the sailors could 
prepare ; but for once (for the first time, indeed) Denis did 
not think of food. 

“ The captain told stories of the journey to Samarkand, 
and of the tomb of Timoiu’ Beg built of stone green like 
water ; of the camels crossing the desert with nets hung 
with silver bells over their packs ; of the wild and curious 
beasts he had himself seen, such as the manchora, whose 
teeth fit into one another like combs put together, that has 
a blue body, the feet of an ox, the face of a man, and a 
trumpet-shaped tail whereon he blows, making a fearsome 
noise. Denis, however, gave no heed to these marvels, 
but lay and lamented. 

“ But on the tenth day tliey sailed into smoother waters 
that were clear as an emerald, and one leaning over the 
ship’s side could see the terrible sea-bcasts at play, and the 
pearl and coral and amber ready for the gathering up. 

“ Denis had no taste for these things, and begged the 
captain to put back to Marseilles ; but his friends overruled 
him, saying that they might get to Barbary as soon as they 
might get to France, 

“ Yet it had been well for Denis if he had had his way, 
for on the twelfth day up came a great sea-rover with black 
sails, and quickly made captive the French galleon. 

“ Now, it chanced that this rover was from Barbary, and 
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the Marseilles captain explained that they Avere peaceful 

people and honest traders, and that his master was on a 
visit to the Khan himself. 


* availed them nothing, for the Barbary captain 

told them that his Prince was so vexed by the attacks of the 

King of France upon various heathen Princes who were in 

league with him that he had himself declared war against 
ail Christians. 


“ Whereupon Denis proclaimed his name, Avhich was a 

great name, and well respected in the East ; and when he 

heard it the heathen leapt for joy, ‘ For,’ said he, ‘ it is 

well knoAvn that that is the name of the Christian who lent 

the King of France money that he might war against the 

Mussulman, and the Khan will be greatly rejoiced to have 
Jiim as a prisoner.’ 


“Denis Avith tears and cries declared that he Avas not 
responsible for his father’s Avork, and that he had never 
lent a coin to a single soul — but what availed that ? 

“ He and his friends and the cooks, the captain and the 

crew, Avere bound and put in the hold, and the rover made 

all haste to Barbary, where he delivered his captives to the 
Khan. 


The cooks (alas for the frailty of human nature !) 
turned Mussulmans, and so were taken as slaves into the 
houses of rich heathens ; but Denis and his friends and 
captain were staunch to the true faith, for they Avere never 
asked to forsake it ; they Avere lodged in the royal prison, 
and the crcAV Avere sent to the royal galley ; it is quite 
plain that the blessing of HeaA'en AA-as not on that A’oyage. 

These unfortunate Christians AV'ere cast into a miser- 
able dungeon that looked into the Khan’s garden. The 
AvindoAV Avas no bigger than tAvo hands put together, the 
AA'alls Avere rough and the floor AA'as damp, and once a day 
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bread and water were given to them, so that they sat and 
bewailed themselves. 

“ But his guardian angel had not forsaken Denis, and 
still contrived to give him a chance to save his soul alive 
and die in penitence. 

“ The Khan’s daughter was in the garden among the 
lilies when the captives were taken to their prison, and she 
chanced to fall in love with Denis, who had become comely 
again, his flesh having shrunk from lack of food and misery. 

“ Stout he still was, but fat is admired amongst these 
heathen, and the maiden herself was named Full Moon, 
because she was round and white, having been fed on butter 
to make her plump and bleached to make her fair. 

“ Now the Khan went away hunting, and on his return 
intended to have the prisoners impaled to celebrate his 
birthday ; but the maid was cunning enough, and with 
tricks and bribes she got the sentries away from the prison, 
and down she came one evening, veiled, scented with 
geranium and wearing a petticoat of gold silk, another 
of white satin, trousers of silver gauze, and all manner of 
gems and chains of gold and silver, and she put her face to 
the window and cried softly, ‘ Denis ! ’ (for she had found 
out his name), ‘ Denis ! ’ 

“ He, hearing the voice and fearing some heathenish 
trick, desired the others to answer, but they would not ; 
and presently he went himself, trembling with fear. 

“ But when he fixed his face in the window and saw the 

Khan’s daughter he smiled, and she lifted her veil and 
sighed. 

“ Denis, being desperate, made love to the lady. He 

praised her figure and her face and her kindness (it is true 

that she was much to his taste), and presently he asked for 
some food. 
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“She stood on tiptoe and kissed the end of his chin 
(she could reach no farther, neither could he get his head 
out of the window), and promised to return with meat 
and drink. 

“ And now the other prisoners clamoured to know who 
it was, for they could see nothing ; and Denis, willing to 
keep his good fortune to himself (for what is food for one 
shared among four ?), said it was the sentry telling him the 
Khan was away, and that when he returned they would 
all be impaled ; then, when they were again asleep, he 
went to the window and waited for the Princess, 

“ Faithfully she came, and brought with her a basket, 
and handed up to him baked meats and roast game and 
almond cakes, fruit and iced sherbet, till the tears of joy 
ran down his face. 

“ And while he ate she told him that she had a scheme 
for his escape ; that she would become a Christian for his 
sake, and they could fly away together to his country. 
Meanwhile she promised to come every night and bring 
him food. 

“ And so she did, and never a drop or a crumb did this 
glutton, for lust of his sin, share among the others, though he 
got daily fatter and fatter as they got thinner and thinner. 

“ Strange looks they began to cast on him, ‘ For,’ they 
said, ‘ it is strange that he on bread and water should be- 
come again fat and round and soft, even as he was at 
Marseilles.’ 

“ But he declared it was the grace of God sustaining 
him because he said the Pater Noster every night, and, as 
his guardian angel saw to it that the Princess came only 
when they were asleep, they were forced to believe this, 
though no flesh grew on their bones even if they said their 
Pater Noster thrice over. 
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“ One day Denis recalled the whole aim and purport of 
his visit, and, quivering with excitement, asked Full Moon 
to bring him some citron pies such as were served at her 
father’s table. 

“ The next night she brought them — twelve of them on 
little plates of saffron yellow porcelain. . . . 

“ And Denis admitted that they were indeed better than 
those made by the master cook, and every day he ate them 
and became fatter still, for the pies were full of cream and 
butter and egg. 

“ So things went for a month, and then the Princess told 
Denis that all was arranged. She had contrived to steal 
the keys of the prison and of the garden ; she had swift 
horses prepared to carry them to the sea ; and she had his 
galleon, all manned with Christians, ready to take them to 
France. 

“ To celebrate the news Denis ate fivc-and-thirty citron 
pies. 

“ Now the next night, while the others slept, he sat 
waiting for the maiden to open the door, and never a 
thought did he give to these unfortunates, who were in 
mortal danger of death through him and his gluttony. 

“ The time passed ; the ivory moonlight was pouring 

into the cell; the hulhul^ was singing outside; the rustle 

of the tamarisk and the pepper tree filled the air ; and 

presently the door was softly unlocked, and the Khan’s 

daughter stood before him, vTapped in a black veil, and 

carrying such of her father’s jewels as she could find, tied 
in a scarlet cloth. 

“ Up sprang Denis, and she whispered to him to haste ! 
haste ! for the Khan was returning that very night. 

“ Haste he made indeed, but nothing did it avail him ; 

Bulbul (pronounced hool-bul) = Eastern song-thrush. 
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for see the horrid consequenees of this ugly sin of Gluttony, 

see the judgment of Heaven on this 'ivTetched sinner ! . . .’ 
“ lie could not pass the door. 

“ \ea, so fat and large and gross and heavy had he be- 
come that there was no getting him through that narrow 
door, either sideways or frontways or baekways. The 



HE COULD NOT PASS THE DOOR.” 


Princess stepped into the garden and pulled, he heaved and 
pushed till the sweat ran down his face, but it was useless ; 
not even half of him would pass. 

“ His groans and moans awoke the others, who quickly 
dragged him back into the cell and stepped into liberty 
themselves. 
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“ The Princess, seeing this, began to shake with fear, and 
would have run back to the palace had not at that moment 
one of her slaves come panting up, saying the Khan was 
home. 

“ Then the maiden, realising how desperate the case was, 
and being vexed with the great fatness of Denis, besought 
the three other Christians to escape with her, telling them 
of all her preparations. 

“ Whereat they came right gladly. The captain and the 
Princess mounted on one horse, and the two friends on the 
other, and they thundered through the white town and 
the blue night down to the sea, where they found the 
Christian vessel and so were saved, together with the other 
poor souls, to the great glory of God. 

“ Full Moon married the captain, who came into all the 
possessions of Denis, for he, in the great fear and terror of 
his first days at sea, had made a will leaving all his money 
to the captain if he brought him safe to land ; and, sure 
enough, the captain said, ‘ I did bring him safely, or would 
have done if the heathen had not captured us.’ 

“ Meanwhile Denis groaned and moaned in the prison 
and struggled to get out of the door— but what was the 
use ? His guardian angel was tired of this sinner. 

“ The Khan heard these cries and came to the prison. 

. . . Ah, he was a wrathful heathen when he found that 

his daughter had escaped with all the Christians in his 
dominions. 

“ No use were the cries and entreaties of Denis ; the 
Khan s master cook entered the cell and dispatched him, 
and in several portions they conveyed him away to the 
kitchens ; flavoured with bamboo shoots and mustard, he 
fed the Khan’s lampreys for a week,” 

Source : The Seven Deadly Sins, 
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INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

C j n *■ appreciation 

otory-building : 

1. Study the introduction. W^hat does it lead you to expect ? 

2. Study the chain of events — do they make a good narrative > 

3. Point out two short sentences that mark a turn in the story. 

4. Show that the words “leapt for joy” indicate an important turn, 

5. How is the climax of the story expressed J 

6 . Is the conclusion fitting, satisfying ? 

7* Is this story interesting ? Give reasons for your answer. 

Note.—A story may be interesting on account of its plot, or its characters, or 

incidents, or its style. How many of the four are marked in the above story ; 
Give examples of each. 

VOCABULARY (see Exercise //, page 6) 

1. Nouns, contempt, porcelain, delicacies, ingredients, melancholy. 

1/erk— sufficeth, clamoured, realising. 

Adjectives. — noticeable, couneous, succulent. 

2. Explain the following : 

a very personable young man”; “a wise and thrifty merchant”; 
generous and courteous withal ” ; “ lamented not at all his lost comeliness.” 

III. COMPOSITION 

1. The King of France is referred to on page 24. Where is lie again 
mentioned, and how did the second reference affect the fate of Denis? 

2. What were the four characteristics of the father of Denis? 

3. Point out all the references that show this to be a tale of old time. 

4. What were the likenesses between a pig and Denis ? 

5. Show any likeness that you think exists between this story and Tolstoy’s. 

6. The two stories can be summarised in one word for each. Suggest the 
two words that will serve. 

7. Point out the similes used in paragraph i. 

IV. GRAMMAR 

1. Study the adjectives used in this story; point out six of the most striking 
with the noun to which each is attached. 

2. Note certain adjectival endings : 

hie in noticeable ; ous in courteous ; lent in succulent. 

Make adjectives from these nouns: gluttony, contempt, fraud, misery, 
notice, excellence, rapture, violent. 

Other adjectival suffixes are : ful, ish, less, like, al, ary, w/e— give two illustra^ 
tions of the use of each of these. 
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The Banner of England 

Sir Walter Scott 

Introductory. — For a note on Sir Walter Scott (the Wizard of the 
North*’) and his work, see A Royal Progress, page 42. 

The Talisman is one of the most popular of his novels, dealing as it does with 
the third Crusade and the lion-hearted Richard Ts share in it. Mr. Andrew 
Lang, a noted critic, said, “ Written in a gallant manner, The Talisman has 
ever been a favourite with the young. It glows with bright impossibilities, 

it is written in the true spirit of old romance.” 

• • • • • 

At the point in the book where our selection occurs, some of the leaders of the 
Crusade including Conrade of Montserrat, jealous of Richard, had decided 
to try to break up the League of Princes in order to further their own ambition. 
To this end they determined to bring about a quarrel between the Grand 
Duke Leopold of Austria and King Richard, whilst the latter was supposed 

to be weak from fever. The result is described below. 

You will not find this extract easy reading perhaps, but “ When you come to 
a good book you must ask yourself. ‘ Am I inclined to work as an Australian 
miner would ; Arc my pickaxes and shovels in good order ; ’ The metal 
you are in search of is the author’s meaning, his words are the rock you have 
to crush and smelt in order to get at it. Your pickaxes arc your own care and 
wit; your smelting furnace is your own thoug itful soul. Do not hope to get 
at any good author’s meaning without those tools and that fire.”— R i/Rv'm. 

^1 ^HE critical hour had arrived at which the physician 
had predicted that his royal patient might be 
awakened with safety, and the sponge had been applied 
for that purpose ; and the leech had not made many 
observations ere he assured the Baron of Gilsland that the 
fever had entirely left his sovereign, and that, such was the 
^^PPy strength of his constitution, it would not even be 
necessary, as in most cases, to give a second dose of the 
powerful medicine. 

Richard himself seemed to be of the same opinion, 
for, sitting up and rubbing his eyes, he demanded of 
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De \ aux what present sum of money was in the royal 
coffers. 

It matters not,” said Richard ; “ be it great or small, 
bestow it all on this learned leech, who hath, I trust, given 
me back again to the service of the Crusade,” 

“ Be it known to you, great Prince,” answered the 

Arabian physician, “ that the divine medicine of which 

you ha\ e partaken W'ould lose its effects in my unworthy 

hands, did I exchange its virtues for either gold or dia- 
monds.” 

“ Thomas de Vaux,” said Richard, “ I tell thee that 
this Moor, in his independence, might set an example to 
the flower of knighthood.” 

It is reward enough for me,” said the Moor, “ that so 
great a king as the Melech Ric ^ should thus speak of his 
servant. But now, let me pray you again to compose 
yourself on your couch.” 

I must obey thee, Hakim,” said the king ; “ yet, my 
bosom feels so free from the wasting fire, which for so many 
days hath scorched it, that I care not how soon I expose it 
to a brave man’s lance. But hark ! What mean these 
shouts, and the distant music, in the camp ? Go, Thomas 
de Vaux, and make enquiry.” 

“ It is the Archduke Leopold,” said De Vaux, returning 
after a minute’s absence, “ who makes with his pot- 
companions some procession through the camp.” 

“ The drunken fool ! ” exclaimed King Richard. “ Can 
he not keep within the veil of his pavilion, that he must 
needs show his shame to all Christendom ? What say 
3^ou, Sir Marquis ? ” he added, addressing himself to 
Conrade of Montserrat, who at this moment entered the 
tent. 

^ Melech Ric was the Arab’s name for King Richard. 
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“ What the Archduke does,” said Conrade, “ is of little 
consequence to any one, least of all to himself, since he 
probably knows not what he is acting— yet, to say truth, 
it is a gambol I should not like to share in, since he is 
pulling down the banner of England from St. George’s 
Mount in the centre of the camp yonder, and displaying 
his own in its stead.” 

“ What say’st thou ? ” exclaimed tlie King, in a tone 
which might have waked the dead. 

Kay, said the Marquis, “ let it not chafe your 

Highness, that a fool should act according to liis folly — ” 

Speak not to me,” said Richard, springing from his 
couch, and casting on his clothes with a despatch which 
seemed marvellous—" speak not to me. Lord Marquis ! 
He that breathes but a syllable is no friend to Richard 
Plantagenet. Hakim, be silent, I charge thee ! ” 

All this while the King was hastily clothing himself, and, 
with the last word, snatched his sword from the pillar of 
the tent, and without any other weapon, or calling any 
attendance, he rushed out of his pavilion. Conrade, 
holding up his hands, as if in astonishment. Sir Thomas 
pushed past him, and, calling to one of the royal equerries, 
said hastily, “ Fly to Lord Salisbury’s quarters, and let 
him get his men together, and follow me instantly to St. 
George’s Mount. Tell him the King’s fever has left his 
blood, and settled in his brain.” 

The alarm went through the nearest quarter of the camp, 
and men of all the various nations assembled, flew to arms! 
The handful of Scots were quartered in the vicinity of 
St. George’s Mount, nor had they been disturbed by the 
uproar. But the King’s person, and his haste, were both 
remarked by the Knight of the Leopard, who, aware that 
danger must be afoot, and hastening to share in it, snatched 
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his shield and sword, and united himself to De Vaux, who 
with some difficulty kept pace -with his impatient, fiery 
master. 

The King was soon at the foot of St. George’s Mount, the 
sides as well as platform of which were now surrounded 
and crowded, partly by those belonging to the Duke of 
Austria’s retinue, who were celebrating, with shouts of 
jubilee, the act which they considered as an assertion of 
national honour. 

Through this disorderly troop Richard burst his way, 
like a goodly ship under full sail, which cleaves her forcible 
passage through the rolling billow, and heeds not that they 
unite after her passage and roar upon her stem. 

In the midst of the circle was Leopold himself, still 
contemplating with self-satisfaction the deed he had done 
and still listening to the shouts of applause which his 
friends bestowed with no sparing breath, Richard burst 
into the circle, attended, indeed, only by two men, but in 
his own headlong energies an irresistible host. 

“ Who has dared,” he said, laying his hands upon the 
Austrian standard, and speaking in a voice like the sound 
which precedes an earthquake — “ who has dared to place 
this paltry rag beside the banner of England ? ” 

The Archduke wanted not personal courage, and it was 
impossible he could hear the question without reply. Yet 
so much was he troubled and surprised by the unexpected 
arrival of Richard, that the demand was twice repeated, 
in a tone which seemed to challenge heaven and earth, ere 
the Archduke replied, with such firmness as he could 
command, “ It was I, Leopold of Austria.” 

“Then shall Leopold of Austria,” replied Richard, 

“ presently see the rate at which his banner and his 
pretensions are held by Richard of England, So saying, 
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he pulled up the standard-spear, splintered it to pieces, 

threw the banner itself upon the ground, and placed his 
foot upon it. 

Thus, said he, “ I trample on the banner of Austria ! 
Is there a knight dare impeach my deed ? ” 

There was a momentary silence ; then “ I ! ” and “ I ! ” 

and “ I ! ” was heard from several knights of the Duke’s 
followers, and he himself added his voice. 

“ AVhy do we dally thus ? ” said the Earl Wallenrodc, a 
gigantic warrior from the frontier of Hungary. “ Brethren, 
and noble gentlemen, this man’s foot is on 'the honour of 

your eountry. Let us rescue it from violation, and down 
with the pride of England ! ” 

So saymg, he drew his sword, and struck at the King a 
blow which might have proved fatal, had not the Scot 
intercepted and caught it upon his shield. 

“ I have sworn,” said King Richard— and his voice was 

heard above all the tumult, which now waxed wild and 

loud— “never to strike one whose shoulder bears the 

Cross ; therefore live, Wallenrode— but live to remember 

Richard of England.” As he spoke, he grasped the tall 

Hungarian round the waist, and hurled him backwards 

with such violence that the mass flew, as if discharged from 

a military engine, not only through the ring of spectators 

but over the edge of the mount itself, down the steep side 

of which Wallenrode rolled headlong, until, pitching at 

ength upon his shoulder, he dislocated the bone, and'’ lav 
like one dead. ^ 

Ihis display of strength did not encourage the Duke or 
any of his followers to renew the contest. Those who stood 
farthest back did indeed clash their swords and cry out 
Cut the island mastiff to pieces ! ” Those who stood 
nearer though veiled their personal fears under an affected 
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regard for order and cried for the most part, “ Peace ! 
Peace ! The peace of the Cross ! ” 

The various cries of the assailants, contradicting each 
other, showed their irresolution ; while Richard, his foot 
still on the archducal banner, glared round him, with an 
eye that seemed to seek an enemv, and from which the 
angry nobles .shrank appalled, as from the threatened 



. HUnLED HIM . . . OVER THE MOUNT . . 


grasp of a lion. De Vaux and the Knight of the Leopard 
kept their places beside him ; and it was plain that they 
were prompt to protect Richard’s person to the very last, 
and their size and remarkable strength plainly showed 
the defence would be a desperate one. Salisbury and his 
attendants were also now drawing near. 

At this moment, King Philip of France, attended by one 
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or two of his nobles, came on the platform to inquire the 
cause of the disturbance, and made gestures of surprise at 
finding the King of England raised from his sick-bed, and 
confronting their common ally the Duke of Austria, in such 
a menacing and insulting posture. 

hat means this unseemly broil betwixt the sworn 
brethren of the Cross— the royal Majesty of England and 
the princely Duke Leopold ? How is it possible that those 
who are the chiefs and pillars of this holy expedition 

“ A truce with thy remonstrance, France,” said Richard. 
“ This duke, or prince, or pillar, if you will, hath been 
insolent, and I have chastised him — that is all.” 

Majesty of France, ’ said the Duke, “ I appeal to you 
and every sovereign prince against the foul indignity wliich 
I have sustained. This King of England hath pulled 
down my banner— torn and trampled on it.” 

“ Because he had the audacity to plant it beside mine,” 
said Richard. 

“ Nay, but patience, brother of England,” said Philip, 

“ and I will presently show Austria that he is wrong in this 
matter. Do not think, noble Duke,” he continued, 

“ that, in permitting the standard of England to occupy 
the highest point in our camp, we, the independent 
sovereigns of the Crusade, acknowledge any inferiority to 
the royal Richard. But as sworn brethren of the Cross 
who are hewing with our swords the way to the Holy 
Sepulchre, I myself, and the other princes, have renounced 
to King Richard, from respect to his high renown, that 
precedence which elsewhere would not have been yielded.” 

The Duke answered sullenly that he would refer his 
quarrel to the General Council of the Crusade. 

Richard, retaining the same careless attitude, listened 
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and then said aloud, “ I am drowsy — this fever hangs about 
me still. Brother of France, know, therefore, at once, I 
will submit a matter touching the honour of England, 
neither to Prince, Pope, nor Council. Here stands my 
banner whatsoever pennon shall be reared within three 
butts’ length of it shall be treated as that dishonoured 
rag — ay, were it the Oriflamme.” ^ 

Philip answered calmly, “ I came not hither to awaken 
fresh quarrels, contrary to the oath we have sworn. The 
only strife between the Lions of England and the Lilies of 
France shall be, which shall be carried deepest into the 
ranks of the infidels.” 

“ It is a bargain, my royal brother,” said Richard, 
stretching out his hand with all the frankness which 
belonged to his rash but generous disposition ; “ and 
soon may we have the opportunity to try this gallant 
wager.” 

“ Let this noble Duke also partake in the friendship of 
this happy moment,” said Philip. 

“ I think not of fools, nor of their folly,” said Richard, 
carelessly ; and the Archduke, turning his back on him, 
withdrew from the ground. 

Richard looked after him as he retired. “ There is a 
sort of glow-worm courage,” he said, “ that shows only by 
night. I must not leave this banner unguarded in dark- 
ness — by daylight the look of the Lions will alone defend 
it. Here, valiant Scot,” he added, addressing Sir Kenneth, 

“ I owe thee a boon, and will pay it richly. There stands 
the banner of England ! Watch it as a novice does his 
armour on the night before he is dubbed. Stir not from 
it three spears’ length, and defend it with thy body against 
injury or insult. Sound thy bugle if thou art assailed by 

1 The ancient royal standard of France. 
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more than three at once. Dost thou undertake the 
charge ? ” 

Willingly,” said Kennetli ; “ and Avill discharge it 

upon penalty of my head. I Avill but arm me, and return 
hither instantly.” 

Source : The Talisman, 
INDIVIDUAL AND CL-\SS STUDIES 

I. APPRECIATION 

Study the order of the narrative. Note tlie quiet introduction; the un^ 
expected but purposeful appearance of Conradc the plotter and ns immediate 
result. Note how rapidly the action develops. The coming of the Kinc of 
trance stills matters somewhat, but the fire is smouldering not extinguished 

and the last paragraph hints at trouble coming. Read Chapter XII and 
alter in The Talisman to see the result. 


II. VOCABULAR^ (ice Exemse II, page 6) 

1. Notw.— constitution, independence, inquiry, procession, despatch, equer- 

ries, vicinity, assertion, pretensions, violation, assailants, irresolution, gestures 
indignity, inferiority, precedence, disposition. * 

predicted, contemplating, intercepted. 

Adjectives, critical, impatient, momentary, menacing. 

2. Explain the following : ^ 

Be It known • • • or diamonds,” paragraph 2, page 38; “casting on 
Ins clothes with a despatch which seemed marvellous ” ; “ celebrating the act 
which they considered as an assertion of national honour ” ; “ the mass flew 
as If discharged from a military engine ” ; “ The various cries of the assailants 
contradicting each other, showed their irresolution ” ; “ Philip made gestures 

str'anrrF t ‘“A truce with thy remoiv 
r nee, France, said Richard”; ‘‘ Do not think . . . would not have been 

flip ii P^^Sr-Jph 5 . P^S« 43 : Watch it as a novice does his armour on 
the night before he is dubbed. 


III. COMPOSITION 

1. What do you learn of the characters of Richard, Conrade, and Philip 

2. Where on page 39 is the key to the main interest of the story given = Do 
you think the entrance of Conrade the traitor was accidental / 

3. Let King Richard or a spectator tell the story. 
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4. Opponent, rival, enemy, adversary, antagonist, foe. 

Study the exact meaning of these words in a dictionary and use each in a 
sentence. Illustrate them from history if you can, or from any stories you have 
read or seen acted. 

IV. GRAMMAR 

“ Fit words are better than fine ones, but they are not easy to find. They will 
cause both sweat and rubbing of the brains.’* — Old writer. 

Study the extract and note the use of verbs that fit. See “ chafe ” (page 39) ; 
“snatched,” “rushed,” “fly,” “flew” (page 39); “cleaves” (page 40). 
Find other examples in the selection. 

Here is a list of adverbs : angrily, stealthily, proudly, swiftly, aimlessly, 
timidly, cautiously, fearlessly, lightly, wearily, carefully. Put each in a 
sentence with a fitting verb from this list : march, stride, prowl, roam, trudged, 
bound, strode, stalk, advanced, crept, crawled. 


Saxon and Viking 

Lord Lytion 

Introductory. — Lord Lytton was one of the most popular novelists of the 
nineteenth century. He wrote many fine stories, some of them are historical 
and give interesting pictures of old times ; among them are The Last Days of 
Pompeii, Harold, and The Last of the Barons. Get them from the library to see 

if you like them. 

A nd now, the last and most renowned of the sea 
kings, Harold Hardrada,^ entered his galley, the 
tallest and strongest of a fleet of three hundred sail, that 
peopled the seas round Solundir. And a man named 
Gyrdir, on board the King’s ship, dreamed a dream. He 
saw a great witch-wife standing on an isle of the Sulen, 
with a fork in one hand and a trough in the other. He 
saw her pass over the whole fleet ; by each of the three 
hundred ships he saw her ; and a fowl sat on the stern of 
each ship, and that fowl was a raven. 

But Harold Hardrada scorned witch-wife and dream, 
and his fleets sailed on. Tostig joined him off the Orkney 

1 Hawirada (that is, Stern»in’Counsel) was King of Norway. 
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Isles, and this great armament soon came in sight of the 
shores of England. 

Then the fleet sailed up the Humber and Ouse, and 
landed at Richall, not far from York ; but I\Iorcar, the 
Earl of Northumbria, came out Avith all his forces — all 
the stout men and tall of the great race of the Anglo- 
Dane. 

Then Hardrada advanced his flag, called Land-Eyda, the 
“ Ravager of the World,” and, chanting a Avar staA'c, led 
his men to the onslaught. 

o 

The battle Avas fierce but short. The English troops 
Avere defeated, they fled into York ; and the Ravager of the 
AVorld Avas borne in triumph to the gates of the toAvn. 

The camp of the Norsemen Avas at Stamford Bridge, and 
that day it Avas settled that they should formally enter 
York. Their ships lay in the river beyond ; a large portion 
of the armament Avas Avith the ships. The day Avas 
Avarm, and the men Avith Hardrada had laid aside their 
heavy mail and Avere “ making merry,” talking of the 
plunder of York, jeering at Saxon valour — Avhen suddenlv 
between them and the town rose and rolled a great cloud of 
dust. High it rose, and fast it rolled, and from the heart 
of the cloud shone the spear and the shield. 

Nearer and nearer came the force, and the shine of the 
arms was like the glancing of ice. 

“ Advance the World Ravager ! ” cried Harold Har- 
drada, “ draw up and to arms ! ” 

Then picking out three of his briskest youths, he 

despatched them to the force on the river with orders to 

come up quick to the aid. For already, through the cloud 

and amidst the spears, was seen the flag of the English 
King. 

Meanwhile, in the English army King Harold cast his 
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eye over the closing lines, and then, turning to his brother 
Gurth, who rode by his side, said : 

“ Take one man from yon hostile army, and with what 
joy should we charge the Northmen ! ” 

“ I understand thee,” answered Gurth mournfully, 

and the same thought of that one man makes my arm 
feel palsied.” 

The King mused, and drew down the nasal bar of his 
helmet. 

Thegns,” said he suddenly to the score of riders who 
grouped round him, “ follow ! ” And shaking the rein of 
his horse, King Harold rode straight to that part of the 
hostile front from which rose, above the spears, the 
Northumbrian banner of Tostig. Wondering, but mute, 
the twenty thegns followed him. Before the grim array, 
and hard by Tostig’s banner, the King checked his steed 
and cried ; 

“ Is Tostig, the son of Godwin and Githa, by the flag of 
the Northumbrian earldom ? ” 

With his helmet raised, and his Norwegian mantle 
flowing over his mail, Earl Tostig rode forth at that voice, 
and came up to the speaker. 

“ What wouldst thou with me, daring foe ? ” 

The Saxon horseman paused, and his deep voice trembled 
tenderly, as he answered slowly : 

“ Thy brother. King Harold, sends to salute thee. Let 
not the sons of the same mother war in the soil of their 
fathers.” 

“ What will Harold the King give to his brother ? ” 
answered Tostig. “ Northumbria already he hath be- 
stowed on the son of his house’s foe.” 

The Saxon hesitated, and a rider by his side took up the 
word. 
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“ If the Northumbrians will receive thee again, North- 
umbria shalt thou have, and the King will bestow his late 
earldom of Wessex on Morcar ; if the Northumbrians 
reject thee, thou shalt have all the lordships which King 
Harold hath promised to Gurth.” 

“ This is well,” answered Tostig, and he seemed to 
pause as in doubt — when, made aware of this parley. King 



WHAT WOVLDST THOU WITH ME, DARING FOE ? ” 


Harold Hardrada, on his coal-black steed, with his helmet 

all shining with gold, rode from the lines, and came into 
hearing. 

“ Ha ! ” said Tostig, then turning round, as the giant 

form of the Norse King threw its vast shadow over the 
ground. 

“ And if I take the offer, what will Harold, son of 
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Godwin, give to my friend and ally, Hardrada of 
Norway ? ” 

The Saxon rider reared his head at these -words, and 
gazed on the large front of Hardrada, as he answered, loud 
and distinct : 

“ Seven feet of land for a grave, or, seeing that he is 
taller than other men, as much more as his corpse may 
demand ! ” 

“ Then go back and tell Harold, my brother, to get 
ready for battle ; for never shall the Scalds and the 
warriors of Norw'ay say that Tostig lured their king in his 
cause, to betray him to his foe. Here did he come, and 
here came I, to win as the brave win, or die as the brave 
die ! ” 

A rider of younger and slighter form than the rest here 
whispered the Saxon King : 

“ Delay no more, or thy men’s hearts -will fear treason.” 

“ The tie is rent from my heart, 0 Haco,” answered the 
King, “ and the heart flies back to our England.” 

He weaved his hand, turned his steed, and rode off. The 
eye of Hardrada followed the horseman. 

And -who,” he asked calmly, “ is that man -who spoke 
so well ? ” 

“ King Harold ! ” answered Tostig briefly. 

“ How ! ” cried the Norseman, reddening, “ how was 
not that made know'n to me before ? Never should he 
have gone back — never told hereafter the doom of this 
day ! ” 

With all his ferocity, his envy, his grudge to Harold, 
and his treason to England, some rude notions of honour 
still lay confused in the breast of the Saxon, and he an- 
swered stoutly : 

“ Imprudent -was Harold’s coming, and great his danger, 
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but he came to offer me peace and dominion. Had I 
betrayed him, I had not been his foe, but his murderer ! ” 

The Norse King smiled approvingly, and, turning to his 
chiefs, said drily : 

“ That man 'vvas shorter than some of us, but he rode 
firm in his stirrups,” 

Meanwhile the Saxon phalanx came on, slow and firm, 
and in a few' minutes the battle began. It commenced 
first w'ith the charge of the English cavalry, but the double 
palisade of the Norman spears formed an impassable 
barrier, and the horsemen, recoiling from tlic frieze, rode 
round the iron circle without other danger tlian the spear 
and javelin could effect. 


The air w'as now literally darkened with the flights of 
arrow’s and spears ; and in a war of missiles the Saxons 
were less skilled than the Norsemen. Still King Harold 
restrained the ardour of his men, who, sore harassed by the 
darts, yearned to close on the foe. He himself, standing on 
a little eminence, more exposed than his meanest soldier, 
deliberately eyed the sallies of the horse, and watched the 
moment he foresaw', when, encouraged by his ow'n suspense 
and the feeble attacks of the cavalry, the Norsemen w'ould 
lift their spears from the ground, and advance themselves 


to the assault, 

“ To your axes, and charge ! ” cried Harold ; and passing 
at once from the centre to the front, he led on the array. 

The impetus of that artful phalanx was tremendous ; it 
pierced through the ring of the Norwegians ; it clove into 
the rampart of shields, and King Harold’s battle-axe W'as , 
the first to strike w’ithin the innermost circle that guarded 
the Ravager of the World. 

Then forth, from under the shade of that great flag, 
came, himself also on foot, Harold Ilardrada : shouting 
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and chanting, he leapt with long strides into the thick of 
the onslaught. He had flung away his shield and, swaying 
with both hands his enormous sword, he hewed down man 
after man till space grew clear before him ; and the 
English, recoiling in awe before an image of height and 
strength that seemed superhuman, left but one form 
standing firm, and in front, to oppose his way. 

Calm and alone, his eye w'atching, his axe lifted, his foot 
ready to rush or for spring — but firm as an oak against 
flight — stood the Last of the Saxon Kings, 

Down bounded Hardrada, and down shore his sword ; 
King Harold’s shield was cloven in two, and the force of 
the blow brought himself to his knee. But as swift as the 
flash of that sword, he sprang to his feet ; and while 
Hardrada still bowed his head, not recovered from the 
force of his blow, the axe of the Saxon came so full on his 
helmet, that the giant reeled, dropped his sword, and 
staggered back ; his Scalds and his chiefs rushed around 
him. 

That gallant stand of King Harold saved his English 
from flight ; and now, as they saw him almost lost in the 
throng, yet still cleaving his way — on, on — to the raven 
standard, they rallied with one heart, and shouting forth : 

“ Out, out, Holy Cross I ” forced their way to his side, and 
the fight now waged hot and equal, hand to hand. 

Meanwhile Hardrada, borne a little apart, and relieved 
from his dinted helmet, recovered the shock of the weight- 
iest blow that had ever dimmed his eye and numbed his 
- hand. Tossing the helmet on the ground, his bright locks 
glittering like sunbeams, he rushed back to the melee. 
Again helm and mail went down before him ; again 
through the crowd he saw the arm that had smitten him ; 
again he sprang forward to finish the war with a blow — 
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^vhen a shaft from some distant bow pierced the throat 
which the casque now left bare ; a sound like the wail of a 
death-song murmured brokenly from his lips, and tossing 
up his arms wildly, he fell to the ground, a corpse. At that 
sight, a yell of such terror, and woe, and wrath all com- 
mingled, broke from the Norsemen, that it hushed the 
very war for the moment ! 

“ On ! ” cried the Saxon King ; “ let our earth take its 
spoiler ! On to the standard, and the day is our own ! ” 

“ On to the standard ! ” cried Ilaco, who, his horse slain 
under him, now came to the King’s side. Grim and tall 
rose the standard, and the streamer slirieked and flapj^ed 
in the wind as if the raven had voice, when, right before 
Harold, right between him and the banner, stood Tostig 
his brother, known by the splendour of his mail, the gold 
work on his mantle — known by the fierce laugh, and the 
defying voice. 

“ What matters ! ” cried Haco ; “ strike, O King, for 
thy crown ! ” 

Harold’s hand gripped Ilaco’s arm convulsively ; he 
lowered his axe, turned round, and passed shuddering 
away. 

By this time the Norwegian reinforcements had arrived 
from the ships, and this for a short time rendered the 
conflict, that immediately ensued, uncertain and critical. 
But Harold’s generalship was now as perfect as his valour 
had been daring. He kept his men true to their line. 
Even if fragments splintered off, each fragment threw 
itself into the form of the resistless wedge. 

One Norwegian, standing on the bridge of Stamford, 
long guarded that pass, and no less than forty Saxons are 
said to have perished by his arm. To him the English King 
sent a generous pledge, not only of safety for the life, but 
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honour for the valour. The viking refused to surrender, 
and fell at last by a javelin from the hand of Haco. 

As if in him liad been embodied the unyielding war-god 
of the Norsemen, in that death died the last hope of the 
vikings. Thev fell literallv wliere thev stood : manv, from 



“ om: NoawnciAN . . . long guahded that pass.” 


sheer exhaustion and the weight of their mail, died without 
a blow. And in the shades of nightfall, Harold stood 
amidst the shattered rampart of shields, his foot on tlie 
corpse of the standard-bearer, his hand on the Ravager of 
the World. 


Source : Harold. 
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INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS EXERCISES 


I. APPRECIATION 


1. Study first the introduction to this fine extraa, then the chain of events leading 
to the striking climax of the last paragraph. 

2. Use this selection as a study in emphasis. Take for instance, paragraphs 
2 and 4, page 52, and note how the writer secures his desired effect : 

i. By inversion. — Contrast the force of“Hardrada bounded down and his 
sword shore down,*’ with “ Down bounded Hardrada, and down shore his 
sword.** Find other examples. 

ii. By repetition. — Again helm and mail went down ; again, etc. See para^ 
graph 4, pages and note the effect. 

iii. By selection of verbs. — reeled, dropped and staggered, tossing, rushed, 
sprang, etc. 

iv. By figurative language. — glittering like sunbeams ; like the wail of a death 
song. 

V. By climax. — Note how the writer works up to “ hushed the very war,” — 
yth line on page 53. 

{Can you by mooing the posilion oj three words increase the force of the last sentence 
in that paragraph?) 

II. VOCABULARY (see Exercise II, page 6) 


1. Nownr.— armament, valour, ferocity, phalanx, palisade, missiles, 

impetus, casque, javelin, exhaustion. 

Adjectives.— tenov^ned, palsied, imprudent, impassable, critical. 

Adverbs.— deliberately, convulsively. 

2. Explain the following : 

“ Wondering but mute ” ; “ With all his ferocity . . . breast of the Saxon ” 
(paragraph ii, page 50); “Imprudent was ... his murderer !” (pages 
50^1); “the double palisade of spears formed an impassable barrier”; 
“ recoiling in awe ’* ; “ Let our earth take its spoiler ! ” ; “ uncertain and 
critical** (paragraph 5, page 53). 


III. COMPOSITION 

1. Write a summary of the extract. 

2. After a close study of the style of this selection write a aescription of the 
fall of Harold at Senlac. Try to picture the hissing of the arrow — such words, 
too, as “ reel,” “ stagger,” “ fell— dead,” may be useful. After you have tried 
it, read Lytton*s account in Chapter LXXXIII of Harold. 

3. Write the story of the sinking of the White Ship, or the Royal George, or 
the Titanic: or the fall of Wolfe; or the death of Nelson. In each case 
compare your attempt with an original account— see your School Library. 


IV. GRAMMAR 

Write paragraphs i/v, pages 46^, in the present tense. 
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A Galley-Slave 

Lewis Wallace 

Introductory. — The following is taken from a very popular novel written 
by an American, a general in the American Civil War. The characters in 
the extraa are : Ben^Hur, a galley^lave. No. 6o ; Quintus Arrius. a Roman 
admiral; the Hortator, an officer over the slaves— he who exhorted (i.e. 

compelled) them to work. 

** NOWEST thou the man just come from yon bench ? 
•^^at length asked Arrius of the hortator, 

A relief was going on at the moment, 

“ From number sixty ? ” returned the chief, 

“ Yes.” 

The chief looked sharply at the rower then going forward. 

“ As thou knowest,” he replied, “ the ship is but a month 
from the maker’s hand, and the men are as new to me as the 
ship.” 

“ He is a Jew,” Arrius remarked, thoughtfully. 

“ The noble Quintus' is shrewd.” 

“ He is very young,” Arrius continued. 

“ But our best rower,” said the other. “ I have seen 
his oar bend almost to breaking.” 

“ Of what disposition is he ? ” 

“ He is obedient ; further I know not. Once he made 
request of me.” 

“ For what ? ” 

“ He wished me to change him alternately from the 
right to the left.” 

“ Did he give a reason ? ” 

“ He had observed that the men who are confined to one 

^ Note the form of address. “The noble Quintus,” more respectful 
than the use of the second person — “ Thou art, etc.” 
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side become misshapen. He also said that some day of 
storm or battle there might be sudden need to change him, 
and he might then be unserviceable.” 

“ Perpol ! 1 The idea is new. What else hast thou 
observed of him ? ” 

“ He is clearly above his companions.” 



“ In that he is Roman,” said Arrius, approvingly. 
“ Have you nothing of his history ? ” 

“ Not a word.” 

The tribune reflected awhile, and turned to go to his 
own seat. 

“ If I should be on deck when his time is up,” he paused 
to say, send him to me. Let him come alone,” 

1 Perpol = by Pollux ! Pollux was a Roman god. 
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About two hours later Arrius beheld the rower approach- 
ing. 

“ The chief called thee the noble Arrius, and said it -was 
thy will that I should seek thee here. I am come.” 

Arrius surveyed the figure, tall, sinewy, glistening in the 
sun, and tinted by the rich red blood within ; yet the 
manner was not without effect upon him : there was in the 
voice a suggestion of life at least partly spent under 
refining influences ; the eyes were clear and open, and 
more curious than defiant. To the shrewd, demanding, 
masterful glance bent upon it, the face gave back nothing 
to mar its youthful comeliness — nothing of sullenness or 
menace, only the signs which a great sorrow long borne 
imprints. In tacit acknowdedgment of the effect, the 
Roman spoke as an older man to a younger, not as a 
master to a slave. 

“ The hortator tells me thou art his best rower.” 

“ The hortator is very kind,” the rower answered. 

“ Hast thou seen much service ? ” 

“ About three years.” 

“ At the oars ? ” 

“ I cannot recall a day of rest from them.” 

“ The labour is hard ; few men bear it a year without 
breaking, and thou — thou art but a boy.” 

“ The noble Arrius forgets that the spirit hath much to 
do with endurance. By its help the weak sometimes 

tlirive, when the strong perish.” 

“ From thy speech, thou art a Jew.” 

“ My ancestors further back than the first Roman were 

Hebrews.” 

“ The stubborn pride of thy race is not lost in thee,” 
said Arrius, observing a flush upon the rower’s face. 

“ Pride is never so loud as when in chains.” 
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“ Whsit cause hast thou for pride ? ” 

“ That I am a Jew.” 

Arrius smiled. 

“ I have not been to Jerusalem,” he said ; “ but I have 
heard of its princes. I knew one of them. He was a 
merchant, and sailed the seas. He was fit to have been a 
king. Of what degree art thou ? ” 

“ I must answer thee from the bench of a galley. I am 
of the degree of slaves. My father was a prince of Jeru- 
salem, and, as a merchant, he sailed the seas. He was 
known and honoured in the guest-chamber of the great 
Augustus.” ^ 

“ His name ? ” 

“ Ithamar, of the house of Hur.” 

The tribune raised his hand in astonishment. 

“ A son of Hur — thou ? ” 

After a silence, he asked : 

“ What brought thee here ? ” 

Judah 2 lowered his head, and his breast laboured hard. 
When his feelings were sufficiently mastered, he looked the 
tribune in the face, and answered : 

“ I was accused of attempting to assassinate Valerius 
Gratus, the procurator.^ 

“ Thou 1 ” cried Arrius, yet more amazed, and retreating 
a step. “ Thou that assassin ! All Rome rang with the 
storv.” 

The two regarded each other silently. 

“ I thought the family of Hur blotted from the earth,” 
said Arrius, speaking first. 

A flood of tender recollections carried the young man’s 
pride away ; tears shone upon his cheeks. 

^ Augustus, Emperor of Rome. 2 i,e. Ben«Hur, 

3 i.e. the ruler of a province. 
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“ Mother— mother ! And my little Tirzah ! Where 
are they ? O tribune,^ noble tribune, if thou knowest 
anything of them he clasped his hands in appeal— 
“ tell me all thou knowest. Tell me if they are living — if 
living, where are they ? And in what condition ? Oh, I 
pray thee, tell me ! ” 

He drew nearer Arrius, so near that his hands touched 
the cloak where it dropped from the latter’s folded arms. 

“ The horrible day is three years gone,” he continued — 
“ three years, 0 tribune, and every hour a whole lifetime 
of misery. If only I could hide from that scene — my 
sister torn from me, my mother’s last look ! I have felt 
the plague’s breath, and the shock of ships in battle ; I 
have heard the tempest lashing the sea, and laughed, 
though others prayed : death would have been a riddance. 
Bend the oars — yes, in the strain of mighty effort trying 
to escape the haunting of what that day occurred. Think 
what little will help me. Tell me they are dead, if no 
more, for happy they cannot be while I am lost, I have 
heard them call me in the night ; I have seen them on the 
water walking. Oh, never anything so true as my mother’s 
love ! And Tirzah — her breath was as the breath of white 
lilies. She was the youngest branch of the palm — so 
fresh, so tender, so graceful, so beautiful ! She made my 
day all morning. She came and went in music. And mine 
was the hand that laid them low ! I ” 

“ Dost thou admit thy guilt ? ” asked Arrius, sternly. 

The change that came upon Ben-Hur was wonderful to 
see, it was so instant and extreme. The voice sharpened ; 
the hands arose tight-clenched ; every fibre thrilled ; his 
eyes flamed. 

“ Thou hast heard of the God of my fathers,” he said ; 

1 i.e. a Roman commander. 
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“ of the infinite Jehovah. By His truth and almightiness, 
and by the love with which He hath follow'ed Israel from 
beginning, I swear I am innocent ! ” 

The tribune was much moved. 

“ 0 noble Roman ! *’ continued Ben-Hur, “ give me a 
little faith, and into my darkness, deeper darkening every 
day, send a light ! ” 

Arrius turned away, and walked the deck. 

“ Didst thou not have a trial ? ” he asked, stopping 
suddenly, 

“ No ! ” 

The Roman raised his head, surprised. 

“ No trial — no witnesses ! Who passed judgment upon 
thee ? ’’ 

“ They bound me with cords, and dragged me to a vault 
in the Tower. I saw no one. No one spoke to me. Next 
day soldiers took me to the seaside. I have been a galley- 
slave ever since.” 

“ What couldst thou have proven ? ” 

“ I was a boy, too young to be a conspirator. Gratus 

was a stranger to me. If I had meant to kill him, that 

was not the time nor the place. He was riding in the 

midst of a legion, and it was broad day. I could not have 

escaped. I was of a class most friendly to Rome. My 

father had been distinguished for his services to the 

emperor. We had a great estate to lose. Ruin was 

certain to myself, my mother, my sister. I had no cause 

for malice, while every consideration — property, family, 

life, conscience, the Law — to a son of Israel as the breath 

of his nostrils — would have stayed my hand, though the 

foul intent had been ever so strong, I was not mad. 

Death was preferable to shame ; and, believe me, I pray, 
it is so yet.” 
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“ AVho was with thee when the blow was struck ? ” 

“ I was on the house-top — my father’s house. Tirzah 
was with me — ^at my side — the soul of gentleness. Together 
we leaned over the parapet to see the legion pass. A tile 
gave way under my hand, and fell upon Gratus. I 
thought I had killed him. Ah, what horror I felt ! ” 

“ Where was thy mother ? ” 



“ A TILE . . . ri:i.L T TON CHATI S.” 


“ lu her chamber below.” 

“ What became of her ? ” 

Een-IIur clenched his hands, and drew a breath like a 
gasp. 

“ I do not know. I saw them drag her away — that is 
all I know. Out of the house they drove every living 
thing, even the dumb cattle, and they sealed the gates, 
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The purpose was that she should not return. I, too, ask 
for her. Oh for one word ! She, at least, was innocent. 
I can forgive — but I pray thy pardon, noble tribune ! 
A slave like me should not talk of forgiveness or of 
revenge. I am bound to an oar for life.” 

Arrius listened intently. He brought all his experience 
with slaves to his aid. If the feeling shown in this instance 
were assumed, the acting was perfect ; on the other hand, 
if it were real, the Jew’s innocence might not be doubted ; 
and if he were innocent, with what blind fury the power 
had been exercised ! A whole family blotted out to atone 
an accident ! The thought shocked him. 

For once the tribune was at loss, and hesitated. His 
power was ample. He was monarch of the ship. His 
prepossessions all moved him to mercy. His faith was 
won. Yet, he said to himself, there was no haste — or, 
rather, there was haste for the ship. The best rower could 
not then be spared ; he would wait ; he would learn more ; 
he would at least be sure this was the prince Ben-Hur, and 
that he was of a right disposition. Ordinarily, slaves were 
liars. 

“ It is enough,” he said aloud. “ Go back to thy place.” 

Ben-Hur bowed, looked once more into the master’s 
face, but saw nothing for hope. He turned away slowly, 
looked back, and said : 

“ If thou dost think of me again, 0 tribune, let it not be 
lost in thy mind that I prayed thee only for Avord of my 
people — mother, sister.” 

He moved on. 

Arrius followed him with admiring eyes. 

“ Perpol ! ” he thought. “ With teaching, what a man 
for the arena ! What a runner ! Ye gods ! what an arm 
for the sword ! Stay ! ” he said aloud. 
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Ben-Hur stopped, and the tribune went to him. 

“ If thou wert free, what wouldst thou do ? ” 

“ The noble Arrius mocks me ! ” Judah said, with 
trembling lips. 

“ No ; by the gods, no ! ” 

“ Then I will answer gladly. I would give myself to 
duty the first of life. I would know no other. I would 

know no rest until my mother and Tirzah were restored to 
home.” 

The answer was unexpected by the Roman. 

“ If thy mother and sister were dead, or not to be found, 
what wouldst thou do ? ” 

A distinct pallor overspread Ben-Hur’s face, and he 
looked over the sea. There was struggle with some strong 
feeling. When it was conquered, he turned to the tribune. 

“ What pursuit would I follow ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Tribune, I will tell thee truly. Only the night before 
the dreadful day of which I have spoken I obtained 
permission to be a soldier. I am of the same mind yet ; 
and as in all the earth there is but one school of war 
thither I would go.” 

“ The palaestra ! ” ^ exclaimed Arrius. 

“ No ; a Roman camp.” 

Source : Ben~Hur : A Tale of the Christ, 


INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

I. APPRECIATION 

Study this extract as an example of a story told almost entirely in convert 
sation, almost in question and answer. It is taken from one of the most 
widely read books of the last century. If you cannot read the whole book try 


* The training school for wrestlers. 
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to read how Ben^Hur, some time after the above scene, saves the life of Arrius 
and is adopted by him as his son. Then read the account of a great chariot 
race in Chapter XXXI. 

1. Suggest a reason for Arrius retreating a step (paragraph 14, page 59): 
and for turning away (line 8, page ()i). 

2. What brought to Ben^Hur’s mind the thought of his mother and sister? 

3. What Law is meant (last paragraph, page 61)? 

4. Study last paragraph on page 61 for expressions of deep feeling and eager 
pleading — short sentences, simple words. 

5. Where on page 63 did Arrius show prudence? 


II. VOCABULARY Exf.Tc{si II. past 6) 

1. Nouns. — disposition, tribune, suggestion, menace, hortator, endurance, 
ancestors, recollections, conspirator, malice, pallor. 

reflected, assassinate. 

Aherh. — alternately. 

unserviceable, sinewy, defiant, tacit, infinite, preferable. 

2. Explain the following : 

** Of what disposition is he ? ’* ; “ To the shrewd . . . long borne 
imprints” (paragraph 3, page 58) ; “I w^as accused of attempting to assassinate 
Valerius Gratus”; “I had no cause . , , ever so strong” (last paragraph, 
page 6i). 

3. To forgive. To pardon. What idea is common to these two words ? 

“ I can forgive— but I pray thy pardon ” (line 3, page 63). 

Forgive is a common term ; pardon is more serious and less used. 

A man may forgive those who have offended him ; he pardons those whom 
he has the right to punish. 

Individuals forgive each other's personal offences, but a king or other superior 
may pardon those who have committed an offence against the law. 


III. COMPOSITION 

1. Write a few lines on the characters of Arrius and Ben^Hur, as shown in 
the extract. 

2. Write a few lines about the interview between the tribune and the slave. 
3 * Point out where in the story these feelings are shown : love, sorrow, pride, 

interest, sympathy, admiration, surprise. 
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Two Sisters of Mercy 

Stanley J. Weyman 

Introductory. — Stanley Weyman was a welUcnown writer of historical 
novels. Among the most popular are : The Red Cochde, A Gentleman of 
France, and Under the Red Rohe. Try to get them from the library. 

The book from which the chapter below is taken is a story of the days of 
Queen Mary, when spies and informers were many and burning and hang*:ng 

not uncommon. 

Francis Cludde’s father is a spy in the pay of Bishop Gardiner, Queen Mary’s 
Chancellor. When the lad learns this he is thunderstruck, and when 
Gardiner tries to force him into the same service, he determines to escape the 
disgrace by leaving his uncle’s home at Coton End in Worcestershire where 
he lives, and where the Bishop is visiting. Francis sets out secretly to make 
his way to London, but the Chancellor sends one Pritchard in pursuit to arrest 
him. The villagers of Stratford help the lad to escape by ducking Pritchard 

and urging Francis to fly on Pritchard’s horse ! 

Try to get the book to read — there is much in it of love and adventure to 
interest both girls and boys, told by one of the best writers of his day. 

\ YOUNGER generation has often posed me finely 
^by asking, “ What, Sir Francis ! Did you not see 
07ie bishop burned ? Did you not know one of the mart}TS? 
Did you never come face to face with Queen Mary ? ” 
To all which questions I have one answer, No, and I watch 
small eyes grow large with astonishment. But the truth 
is, a man can only be in one place at a time. And though, 
in this very month of February, 1555, Prebendary 
Rogers — a good, kindly man, as I have heard, who had 
a wife and nine children — was burned in Smithfield in 
London for religion, and the Bishop of Gloucester suffered 
in his own city, and other inoffensive men -were burned to 
death, and there was much talk of these things and in 
thousands of breasts a smouldering fire was kindled which 
blazed high enough by-and-by — why, I was at Coton End, 
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or on the London Road, at the time, and learned such 
things only dimly and by hearsay. 

But the rill joins the river at last ; and ofttimes suddenly 
and at a bound, as it were. On this very day, while I 
cantered easily southwards with my face set towards St. 
Albans, Providence was at work shaping a niche for me in 
the lives of certain people, who were at the time as un- 
conscious of my existence as I was of theirs. In a great 
house in the Barbican in London there was much stealthy 
going and coming on this February afternoon and evening. 
Behind locked doors, and in fear and trembling, mails were 
being packed and bags strapped, and fingers almost too 
delicate for the task were busy with nails and hammers, 
securing this and closing that. The packers knew nothing 
of me, nor I of them. Yet but for me all that packing 
would have been of no avail ; and but for them my fate 
might have been very different. Still, the sound of the 
hammer did not reach my ears, or, doing so, was covered 
by the steady tramp of the roadster ; and no visions, so far 
as I ever heard, of a dusty youth riding Londonwards came 
between the secret workers and their task. 

I had made up my mind to sleep at St. Albans that 
night, and for this reason, and for others relating to the 
Sheriff of Buckinghamshire, in which county Stony Strat- 
ford lies, I pushed on briskly, I presently found time, 
however, to examine the packet ^ of letters of which I had 
made spoil. On the outer -wTapper I found there was no 
address, only an exhortation to be speedy. Off this came, 
therefore, without ceremony, and was left in the dirt. 
Inside I found two sealed epistles, each countersigned on 
the wrapper, “ Stephen Winton.” 2 

^ This had been dropped by Pritchard. 

* Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester. 
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“ Ho ! ho ! ” said I. “ I did well to take them.” 

Over the signature on the first letter — it seemed to be 
■s\Titten on parchment — were the words, “ Haste ! haste ! 
haste ! ” This was the thicker and heavier of the two, and 
was addressed to Sir Maurice Berkeley at St. Mary Overy’s, 
Southwark, London. I turned it over and over in my 
hands, and peeped into it with hesitation. Twice I 
muttered, “ All is fair in love and war ! ” And at last, 
with curiosity fully awake, and a glance behind me to 
make sure that the act was unobserved, I broke the seal. 
The document proved to be as short and pithy as it was 
startling. It was an order commanding Sir Maurice 
Berkeley forthwith, in the Queen’s name, and by the 
authority of the Council, and so on, and so on, to arrest 
Katherine Willoughby de Eresby, Duchess of Suffolk, and 
to deliver her into the custody of the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, “ These presents to be his warranty for the deten- 
tion of the said Duchess of Suffolk until her Grace’s 
pleasure in the matter be known.” 

When it was too late I trembled to think what I had 
done. To meddle with matters of State might be more 
dangerous a hundred times than stealing horses, or even 
than ducking the Chancellor’s messenger ! Seeing at this 
moment a party of travellers approach, I crammed the 
letter into my pocket, and rode by them with a red face 
and a tongue that stuttered so feebly that I could scarcely 
return their greetings. When they had gone I pulled out 
the warrant again, having it in my mind to tear it up 
without a moment’s delay — to tear it into the smallest 
morsels, and so get rid of a thing most dangerous. But 
the great red seal dangling at the foot of the parchment 
caught my eye, and I paused to think. It was so red, so 
large, so imposing, it seemed a pity to destroy it. It 
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must surely be good for something. I folded up the 
warrant again, and put it away in my safest pocket. Yes, 
it might be good for something. 

I took out the letter. It was bound with green ribbon 
and sealed with extreme care, being directed simply to 
Mistress Clarence — there was no address. But over 
Gardiner’s signature on the wrapper were the words, 
“ These, on your peril, very privately.” 

I turned it over and over, and said the same thing 
about love and war, and even repeated to myself my old 
proverb about a sheep and a lamb. But somehow I could 
not do it. The letter was a woman’s letter ; the secret, 
her secret ; and though my fingers itched as they hovered 
about the seals, my cheek tingled too. So at last, with a 
muttered “ What would Petronilla say ? ” I put it away, 
unopened, in the pocket where the warrant lay. The odds 
were immense that Mistress Clarence would never get it ; 
but at least her secret should remain hers, and my honour 
mine ! 

It was dark when I rode, thoroughly jaded, into St. 
Albans. I was splashed with mud up to the waist, and 
wetted by a shower, and looked, I have no doubt, from the 
effect of my journeying on foot and horseback, as dis- 
reputable a fellow as might be. The knowledge too that 
I was without a penny, and the fear lest, careful as I had 
been to let no one outstrip me, the news of the riot at 
Stratford might have arrived, did not tend to give me 
assurance, as I walked into the inn. I poked my head 
timidly into the great room, hoping that I might have it 
to myself. To my disgust it was full of people. Half-a- 
dozen travellers and as many townsfolk were sitting round 
the fire, talking briskly over their evening draught. Yet 
I had no choice. I was hungry, and the thing had to be 
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done, and I swaggered in, something of the sneak, no 
doubt, peeping through my bravado. I remarked, as I 
took my seat by the fire and set to drying myself, that I 
was greeted by a momentary silence, and that two or 
three of the company began to eye me suspiciously. 

There was one man, who sat on the settle in the warmest 
corner of the chimney, who seemed in particular to resent 
my damp neighbourhood. His companions treated him 
with so much reverence and he snubbed them so regularly, 
that I wondered who he was ; and presently, listening to 
the conversation which went round me, I had my curiosity 
satisfied. He was no less a personage than the Bailiff of 
St. Albans, and his manner befitted such a man, for it 
seemed to indicate that he thought himself heir to all the 
powers of the old Abbots under whose broad thumbs his 
father and grandfather had groaned. 

My conscience pricking me, I felt some misgiving when 
I saw him, after staring at me and whispering to two or 
three of his neighbours, beckon the landlord aside. His 
big round face and burly figure gave him a general likeness 
to bluff King Hal, and he appeared to be aware of this 
himself, and to be inclined to ape the stout King s ways, 
which, I have heard my uncle say, were ways heavy for 
others’ toes. For a while, however, seeing my supper 
come in, I forgot him. The bare-armed girl who brought 
it to me, and in whom my draggled condition seemed to 
provoke feelings of a different nature, lugged up a small 
table to the fire. On this she laid my meal, not scrupling 
to set aside some of the smug dry townsfolk. Then she 
set a chair for me well in the blaze, and with looks of 
interest and wonder watched me fall to. I did so with a 
will, and with each mouthful of beef and draught of ale 
spirit and strength came back to me. The cits round me 
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might sneer and shake their heads, and the travellers smile 
at my appetite. In five minutes I cared not a whit ! I could 
give thembackjoke for joke, and laugh with the best of them. 

Indeed, I had clean forgotten the Bailiff, when he 
stalked back to his place. But the moment our eyes met 
I guessed there was trouble afoot. The landlord came with 



. I WAS IN A TIGHT PLACE . . 


him and stood looking at me, sending off the wench with a 
flea in her ear ; and I felt under his eye an uncomfortable 
consciousness that my purse was empty. Two or three 
late arrivals, to whom I suppose blaster Bailiff had confided 
his suspicions, took their stand also in a half-circle, and 
scanned me queerly. Altogether it struck me suddenly 
that I vas in a tight place, and had need of my wits. 
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“ Ahem ! ” said the Bailiff, abruptly, taking skilful 
advantage of a lull in the talk. “ Where from last, young 
man ? ” He spoke in a deep choky voice, and, if I was not 
mistaken, winked one of his small eyes in the direction of 
his friends, as though to say, “ Now see me pose him ! ” 

I only put another morsel in my mouth. For a moment 
indeed the temptation to reply “ Towcester,” seeing that 
such a journey over a middling road was something to 
brag of before the HighAvay Law came in, almost overcame 
me. But in time I bethought me of Stephen Gardiner’s 
maxim, “ Be slow to speak ! ” and I put another morsel in 
my mouth. 

The Bailiff’s face grew red, or rather, redder. “ Come, 
young man, did you hear me speak ? ” he said pompously. 
“ Where from last ? ” 

“ From the road, sir,” I replied, turning to him as if I 
had not heard him before. “ And a very wet road it was.” 

A man who sat next me chuckled, being apparently a 
stranger like myself. But the Bailiff puffed himself into 
a still more striking likeness to King Henry, and including 
him in his scowl shouted at me, “ Sirrah ! don’t bandy 
words with me ! Which way did you come along the road, 

I asked ? ” . 

It was on the tip of my tongue to answer saucily, The 

right way ! ” But I reflected that I might be stopped ; 
and to be stopped might mean to be hanged at worst, and 
something very unpleasant at best. So I controlled 
myself, and answered — though the man’s arrogance vas 
provoking enough — “ I have come from Stratford, Master 
Bailiff, and I am going to London. Now you know as 

much as I do.” ^ i i a 

“ Do I ? ” he said, with a sneer and a wink at the land- 
lord. 
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“ Yes, I think so,” I answered patiently. 

“ Well, I don’t I ”* he retorted, in \ailgar triumph. “ I 
don’t. It is my opinion that you have come from London.” 

I went on with my supper. 

“ Do you hear ? ” he asked pompously, sticking his 
arms akimbo and looking round for sympathy. “ You 
will have to give an account of yourself, young man. ^Ve 
will have no penniless rogues and sturdy vagabonds 
wandering about St. Albans.” 

“ Penniless rogues do not go a-horseback,” I answered. 
But it was wonderful how my spirits sank again under 
that word “ penniless.” It hit me hard. 

“ Wait a bit,” he said, raising his finger to eommand 
attention for his next question. “ What is your religion, 
3^oung man ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” I replied, putting down my knife, and looking 
open scorn at him, you are an inquisitor, are you ? ” 
At which words of mine there Avas a kind of stir. “ You 
would burn me as I hear they burned ISIaster Sandars at 
Coventry last week, would you ? They were talking 
about it down the road.” 

“ You will come to a bad end, young man ! ” he retorted 
viciously, his outstretched finger shaking as if the palsy 
had seized him. For this time my taunt had gone home, 
and more than one of the listeners standing on the outer 
edge of the group, and so beyond his ken, had muttered 
shame. More than one face had grown dark. “ You will 
come to a bad end ! ” he repeated. “ If it be not here, 
then somewhere else ! It is my opinion that you have 
come from London, and that you have been in trouble. 
There is a hue-and-cry out for a young fellow just your 
age, and a cock of your hackle, I judge, who is wanted for 

heresy. A Londoner too. You do not leave here until 
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you have given, an account of yourself, Master Jack-a- 
Dandy ! ” The party had all risen round me, and some 
of the hindmost had got on benches to see me the better. 
Among these, between two bacon flitches, I caught a 
glimpse of the serving-maid’s face as she peered at me, 
pale and scared, and a queer impulse led me to nod to her — 
a reassuring little nod. I found myself growing cool and 
confident, seeing myself so cornered. 


“ Easy ! easy ! ” I said ; 


“let a man finish his supper 


and get warmed in peace.” 

“ Bishop Bonner will warm you ! ” cried the Bailiff. 

“ I dare say — as they warm people in Spain ! ” I sneered. 
“ He will be Bishop Burner to you ! ” shrieked the 
Bailiff, almost beside himself with rage at being so bearded 


bv a lad. 

' “ Take care ! ” I retorted. “ Do not you speak evil of 
dignitaries, or you will be getting into trouble ! ” 

He fairly VTithed under this rejoinder. 

“ Landlord ! ” he spluttered, “ I shall hold you respon- 
sible ! If this person leaves your house, and is not forth- 
coming when wanted, you will suffer for it ! 

The landlord scratched his head, being a good-natured 
fellow ; but a bailiff is a bailiff, especially at St. Albans. 
And I was muddy and travel-stained, and quick of my 
tongue for one so young, which the middle-aged never 
like, though the old bear it better. He hesitated. 

“ Do not be a fool, Master Host ! ” I said quietly. I 
have something here ’’—and I touched my pocket which 
happened to be near my sword-hilt — “ that will make you 

rue it if you interfere with me ! ” 

“ Ho ' ho ! ” cried the Bailiff, in haste and triumph. 

“ So that is his tone ! We have a tavern -brawler here, 

have we ! A young swashbuckler ! His tongue will not 
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run so fast when he finds his feet in the stocks. ^Master 
Landlord, call the watch ! Call the watch at once, I 
command you ! ” 

“ You will do so at your peril ! ” I said sternly. Then, 
seeing that my manner had some effect upon all save the 
angry official, I gave way to the temptation to drive the 



“do you see IllIS, YOU DOODY ? “ 


matter home and secure my safety by the only means that 
seemed possible. It is an old story tliat one deception 
leads inevitably to another. I drew out Pritchard’s 
vhilc staff. ^ “Look here!” I continued, waving it. 

‘ The white staff was Pritchard’s sign of office. He dropped it with the 

letters in the ducking episode, and Francis secured it with the packet of 
letters. 
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“ Do you see this, you booby ? I am travelling in the 
Queen’s name, and on her service. By special commission, 
too, from the Chancellor ! Is that plain speaking enough 
for you or do you need to see my commission ? And let 
me tell you, Master Bailiff,” I added, fixing my eye upon 
him, “ that my business is private, and that my Lord of 
Winchester will not be best pleased when he hears how I 
have had to declare myself. Do you think the Queen’s 
servants go always in cloth of gold, you fool ? The stocks 
indeed ! ” 

I laughed out loudly and without effort, for there never 
was anything so absurd as the change in the Bailiff’s 
visage. His colour fled, his cheeks grew pendulous, his 
lip hung loose. He stared at me, gasping like a fish out 
of water, and seemed unable to move toe or finger. The 
rest enjoyed the scene, as people will enjoy a marvellous 
sudden stroke of fortune. It was as good as a stage 
pageant to them. They could not take their eyes from 
the pocket in which I had replaced my wand, and con- 
tinued, long after I had returned to my meal, to gaze at 
me in respectful silence. The crestfallen Bailiff presently 
slipped out, and I was left cock of the walk, and for the 
rest of the evening enjoyed the fruits of victory. 

They proved to be more substantial than I had expected, 
for, as I was on my way upstairs to bed, the landlord 
preceding me with a light, a man accosted me, and 

beckoned me aside mysteriously. 

“ The Bailiff is very much annoyed,” he said, speaking 
in a muffled voice behind his hand, while his eyes peered 

into mine, 

“ Well, what is that to me ? ” I replied, looking sternly 
at him. I was tired and sleepy after my meal. He 
should not have made such a fool of himself.” 
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“ Tut, tut, tut, tut ! You misunderstand me, young 
sir,” the man answered, plucking my sleeve as I turned 
away. “ He regrets the annoyance he has caused you, 
A mistake, he begs me to say, a pure mistake, and he hopes 
you will have forgotten it by morning.” Then, with a 
skilful hand which seemed not unused to the task, he slid 
two coins into my palm. 

I looked at them, for a moment not perceiving his 
drift. Then I found that they were two gold angels, and 
I began to understand. “ Ahem ! ” I said, fingering them 
uneasily. “ Yes. Well, well, I will look over it, I will 
look over it ! Tell him from me,” I continued, gaining 
confidence as I proceeded with my new role, “ that he 
shall hear no more about it. He is zealous — perhaps 
over-zealous ! ” 

“ That is it ! ” the envoy muttered, eagerly ; “ that is 
it, my dear sir ! You see perfectly how it is. He is 
zealous. Zealous in the Queen’s service ! ” 

“ To be sure ; and so I will report him. Tell him 
that so I will report him. And here, my good friend, 
take one of these for yourself,” I added magnificently 
giving him back half my fortune — young donkey that I 
was. “ Drink to the Queen’s health ; and so good night 
to you.” 

He went away, bowing to the very ground, and, when 
the landlord likewise had left me, I was very merry over 
this, being in no mood for weighing words. The world 
seemed — to be sure, the ale was humming in my head, and 
I was in the landlord’s best room — easy enough to con- 
quer, providing one possessed a white staff. The fact 
that I had no right to mine only added — be it remembered 
I was young and foolish — to my enjoyment of its power. 
I went to bed in ail comfort with it under my pillow, and 
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slept soundly, untroubled by any dream of a mischance. 
But when did a lie ever help a man in the end ? 

When I awoke, which I seemed to do on a sudden, it Avas 
still dark. I wondered for a moment where I was, and 
what Avas the meaning of the shouting and knocking I 
heard. Then, discerning the faint outline of the Avindow, 
I remembered the place in Avhich I had gone to bed, and I 
sat up and listened. Someone, nay, several people Avere 
drumming and kicking against the Avooden doors of the 
inn-yard, and shouting besides, loud enough to raise the 
dead. In the next room to mine I caught the grumbling 
voices of persons disturbed, like myself, from sleep. And 
by-and-by a AvindoAv Avas opened and I heard the landlord 
ask what Avas the matter 

“ In the Queen’s name ! ” came the loud, impatient 
ansAver, given in a A^'oice that rose aboA^e the ring of bridles 
and the stamping of iron hoofs on the road Avay. “ Open ! 
and that quickly, Master Host. The Avatch are here, and 
Ave must search.” 


I Avaited to hear no more. I AA^as out of bed, and huddling 
on my clothes, and thrusting my feet into my boots, 
like one possessed. My heart Avas beating as fast as if I 
had been running in a race, and my hands Avere shaking 
Avith the shock of the alarm. The impatient voice Avas 
Master Pritchard’s, and it rang Avith all the vengeful 
passion which I should have expected that gentleman, 
duped, ducked, and robbed, to be feeling. There Avould 
be little mercy to be had at his hands. MoreoA'er, my ears, 
grown as keen for the moment as the hunted hare’s, 
distinguished the tramping of at least half a dozen horses, 
so that it Avas clear that he had come with a force at his 
back. Resistance Avould be useless. My sole chance Jay 
in flight — if flight AV^ould still be possible. 
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Even in my haste I did not forsake the talisman which 
had served me so well, but stayed an instant to thrust it 
into my pocket. The Cluddes have, I fancy, a knack of 
keeping cool in emergencies, getting, indeed, the cooler the 
greater the stress. 

By this time the inn was thoroughly aroused. Doors 
were opening and shutting on all sides of me, and questions 
were being shouted in different tones from room to room. 
In the midst of the hubbub I heard the landlord come out 
muttering, and go downstairs to open the door. Instantly 
I unlatched mine, slipped through it stealthily, sneaked a 
step or two down the passage, and then came plump in the 
dark against someone who was moving as softly as myself. 
The surprise was complete ; and I should have cried out 
at the unexpected collision had not the unknown laid a 
cold hand on my mouth, and gently pushed me back into 
my room. 

Here there was now a faint glimmer of dawn, and by 
this I saw that my companion was tlie serving-maid. 
“ Hist ! ” she said, speaking under her breath. “ Is it 
you they want ? ” 

I nodded. 

‘‘ I thought so,” she muttered. “ Then you must get 
out through your window. You cannot pass them. 
They are a dozen or more, and armed. Quick ! knot tliis 
about the bars. It is no great distance to the bottom, and 
the ground is soft from the rain.” 

She tore, as she spoke, the coverlet from the bed, and 
twisting it deftly into a kind of rope helped me to secure 
one corner of it about the window-bar. “ When you are 
dowm,” she whispered, “ keep along the wall to the right 
until you come to a haystack. Turn to the left there — you 
will have to ford the water — and you will soon be clear of 
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the town. Look about you then, and you will see a horse- 
track, which leads to Elstree, running in a line with the 
London Road, but a mile from it and through woods. At 
Elstree any path to the left will take you to Barnet, and 
not two miles lost.” 



“ Heaven bless you ! ” I said, turning from the 
gloom, the dark sky, and driving scud without, to 
peer gratefully at her. “ Heaven bless you for a good 
woman ! ” 

“ And God keep you for a bonnie boy,” she whispered. 

I kissed her, forcing into her hands — a thing the remem- 
brance of which is very pleasant to me to this day — my 
last piece of gold. 
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A moment more, and I stood unhurt, but almost up to 
my knees in mud, in an alley bounded on both sides, as far 
as I could see, by blind walls. Stopping only to indicate 
by a low whistle that I was safe, I turned and sped away 
as fast as I could run in the direction which she had pointed 
out. There was no one abroad, and in a shorter time than 
I had expected I found myself outside the towm, travelling 
over a kind of moorland tract bounded in the distance by 
woods. 

Here I picked up the horse-track easily enough, and 
without stopping, save for a short breathing space, hurried 
along it, to gain the shelter of the trees. So far, so good ! 
I had reason to be thankful. But mv case was still an 
indifferent one. More than once in getting out of the town 
I had slipped and fallen. I was wet through, and plastered' 
with dirt owing to these mishaps ; and my clothes were 
in a woeful plight. For a time excitement kept me up, 
however, and I made good way, warmed by the thought 
that I had again baffled the great Bishop. It was only 
when the day had come, and grown on to noon, and I saw 
no sign of any pursuers, that thought got the upper hand. 
Then I began to compare, with some bitterness of feeling, 
my present condition — wet, dirty, and homeless — with 
that which I had enjoyed only a week before ; and it 
needed all my courage to support me. Skulking, half- 
famished, between Barnet and Tottenham, often compelled 
to crouch in ditches or behind walls while travellers went 
by, and liable each instant to have to leave the highway 
and take to my heels, I had leisure to feel ; and I did feel 
more keenly, I think, that afternoon than at any later 
time, the bitterness of fortune. I cursed Stephen 
Gardiner a dozen times, and dared not let my thoughts 
wander to my father. I had said that I would build 
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my house afresh. Well, truly I was building it from the 
foundation. 

It added very much to my misery that it rained all day, 
a cold, half-frozen rain. The whole afternoon I spent in 
hiding, shivering and shaking in a hole under a hedge near 
Tottenham being afraid to go into London before 
nightfall, lest I should be waited for at the gate and be 
captured. Chilled and bedraggled as I was and weak 
through want of food which I dared not go out to beg, the 
terror of capture got hold of my mind and presented to me 
one by one every horrible form of humiliation, the stocks, 
the pillory, the cart-tail. So that even Master Pritchard, 
could he have seen me and known my mind, might have 
pitied me ; so that I loathe to this day the hours I spent 
in that foul hiding-place. Between a man’s best and 
worse, there is little but a platter of food. 

The way this was put an end to, I well remember. An 
old woman came into the field where I lay hid to drive 
home a cow. I had had my eyes on this cow for at least 
an hour, having made up my mind to milk it for my own 
benefit as soon as the dusk fell. In my disappointment 
at seeing it driven off, and also out of a desire to learn 
whether the old dame might not be going to milk it in a 
corner of the pasture, in which case I might still get an 
after-taste, I crawled so far out of my hole that, turning 
suddenly, she caught sight of me. I expected to see her 
hurry off, but she did not. She took a long look, and then 
came back towards me, making, however, as it seemed to 
me, as if she did not see me. When she had come within 
a few feet of me, she looked down abruptly, and our eyes 
met. What she saw in mine I can only guess. In hers I 
read divine pity. “ Oh, poor lad ! ” she murmured ; 

1 On the outskirts of London. 
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“ oh, you poor, poor lad ! ” and there were tears in her 
voice. 

I was so weak — it was almost twenty-four hours since 
I had tasted food, and I had come twenty-four miles 
in the time — that at that I broke down, and cried like 
a child. 

I learned later that the old woman took me for just the 
same person for whom the Bailiff at St. Albans had mis- 
taken me, a young apprentice named Hunter, who had 
got into trouble about religion, and was at this time hiding 
up and down the country. Bishop Bonner having clapped 
his father into gaol until the son should come to hand. 
But her kind heart knew no distinction of creeds. She 
took me to her cottage as soon as night fell, and warmed, 
and dried, and fed me. She did not care to keep me under 
her roof for longer than an hour or two, neither would I 
have stayed to endanger her. But she sent me out a 
new man, with a crust, moreover, in my pocket. A 
hundred times between Tottenham and Aldersgate I said, 
‘‘ God bless her ! ” And I say so now. 

So twice in one day, and that the gloomiest day of my 
life, I was succoured by a woman. I have never forgotten 
it. I have tried to keep it always in mind ; remembering, 
too, a saying of my uncle’s — “ There is nothing on 
earth so merciful as a good woman, or so pitiless as a bad 
one.” 

Source : The Story of Francis Cludde. 

INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

I. APPRECIATION 

Study the strikingly simple language of this extract, fitting the thoughts of 
a young man, for example, “ But the rill joins the river at last “ The letter 
was a woman’s letter ; the secret her secret.” Point out other examples, then 
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compare it with the language used in The Banner of England extract (pages 
37-45) account for the difference. 

Note how in this selection the length of the sentence is skilfully varied- 
long sentences for calm descriptive matter, short for times of excitement and 
quick thought. Study the long smooth sentences in paragraph i, page 67. 
Note how they change in the next paragraph, where speed is expressed. 
The short sentences in paragraphs 2-3, page 69, are followed by the longer 
descriptive thoughts in the paragraphs on page 70. 

Study the conversation on pages 71-5; note the use of said, replied, 
answered, retorted, asked, cried, sneered, and mark how each word exactly fits 
its place, 

11. VOCABULARY (see Excrdic II. page 6) 

1. Nouns. — exhortation, arrogance, inquisitor, dignitaries, deception, 
pageant, emergencies, distinaion. 

Verbs. — scrupling, discerning, succoured. 

Adjectives. — disreputable, momentary, pendulous. 

Adverbs. — suspiciously, inevitably. 

2. Explain the following : 

“ an exhortation to be speedy ” ; “I swaggered in, something of the sneak, 
no doubt, peeping through my bravado ** ; “ the man’s arrogance was pro^ 
voking ” ; “ Do not you speak evil of dignitaries ** ; “ one deception leads 
inevitably to another ; “a man accosted me and beckoned me aside 
mysteriously.” 

III. COMPOSITION 

1. Give a list of the most striking “ word^pictures ” in the selection. 

2. Point out the various “ surprises ” in the story. 

3. Write a short paragraph giving what you think is the most interesting 
part of the story. 

4. Write a summary of the extract. 


IV. GRAMMAR 

Sentence Study : 

A sentence may take the form of an assertion, a command, a question, or an 
exclamation. In each form of sentence there is a normal order of the parts 
forming it. In the assertive sentence the usual order is : subject, verb, object, 
complement, extension. In the other types the subject and predicate are 
normally inverted. When the normal order is departed from, the words or 
phrases displaced are given an additional force by their unusual position (see 
page 55 in this book). Illustrate this from the extract 
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The Reaping Race n- c/ i , 

Liam Urlanerty 

Introductory. — The following is a fine example of the short story by an 
Irish writer of repute. It is original in theme, for though races and contests 
of many kinds have been described, surely a reaping race has never before been 
the subject of a story. Now read and note how cleverly the writer has turned 
this interesting but common piece of country work into a dramatic contest. 

At the end of paragraph i, page 88, stop, and think, select the probable 
winner, then read on. 


A T dawn the reapers were already in the rye field. 

^It was the big rectangular field owned by James 
McDara, the retired engineer. The field started on the 
slope of a hill and ran down gently to the sea-road that was 
covered with sand. It was bound by a low stone fence, 
and the yellow heads of the rye-stalks leaned out over the 
fence, all round in a thick mass, jostling and crushing one 
another as the morning breeze swept over them with a 
swishing sound. 

McDara himself, a white-haired old man in grey tweeds, 
was standing outside the fence on the sea-road, waving his 
stick and talking to a few people who had gathered even 
at that early hour. His brick-red face was all excitement, 
and he waved his blackthorn stick as he talked in a loud 
voice to the men about him. 


“ I measured it out yesterday,” he was saying, “ as even 
as it could be done. Upon my honour there isn’t an inch 
in the difference between one strip and another of the three 
strips. D’ye see ? I have laid lines along the length of the 
field so they can’t go wrong. Come here and I’ll show ye.” 

He led the men along from end to end of the field and 
showed how he had measured it off into three even parts 
and marked the strips with lines laid along the ground. 
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“ Now, it couldn’t be fairer,” cried the old man, as 
excited as a schoolboy. “ When I lire mv revolver tliev’ll 

V 

all start together, and the first couple to finish their strip 
gets a five-pound note.” 

The peasants nodded their heads and looked at old 
McDara seriously, although each one of them thought he 
was crazy to spend live pounds on the cutting of a field 



“ EACH HAD HIS WII E WITH HIM . . 


that’could be cut for two pounds. They were, however, 
almost as excited as McDara himself, for tlie three best 
reapers in the whole island of Inverara liad entered for the 
competition. They were now at the top of the field on the 
slope of the hill ready to begin. Each had his wife with 
him to tie the sheaves as they were cut and bring food and 

drink. 

They had cast lots for tlic strips by drawing three pieces 
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of seaweed from McDara’s hat. Now they had taken up 
position on their strips awaiting the signal. Although the 
sun had not yet warmed the earth and the sea breeze was 
cold, each man had stripped to his shirt. The shirts were 
open at the chest and the sleeves were rolled above the 
elbow. They wore gi’ey woollen shirts. Around his waist 
each man had a multi-coloured “ crios/' a long knitted 
belt made of pure wool. Below that they wore white 
frieze drawers with the ends tucked into woollen stockings 
that were embroidered at the tops. Their feet were 
protected by raw-hide shoes. None of them wore a cap. 
The women all wore red petticoats, with a little shawl tied 
around their heads. 

On the left were Michael Gill and his M’ife, Susan. 
Michael was a long wiry man, with fair hair that came 
down over his forehead and was cropped to the bone all 
round the skull. He had a hook nose, and his lean jaws 
were continually moving backwards and forwards. His 
little blue eyes were fixed on the ground, and his long white 
eyelashes almost touched his cheek-bones, as if he slept. 
He stood motionless, with his reaping-hook in his right hand 
and his left hand in his belt. Now and again he raised his 
eyelashes, listening for the signal to commence. His wife 
was almost as tall as himself, but she was plump and rosy- 
cheeked. A silent woman, she stood there thinking of her 
eight-months-old son whom she had left at home in charge 
of her mother. 

In the middle Johnny Bodkin stood with his arms 
folded and his legs spread wide apart, talking to his wife 
in a low serious voice. He was a huge man, with fleshy 
limbs and neck, and black hair that had gone bald over his 
forehead. His forehead was very white and his cheeks 
were very red. He always frowned, twitching his black 
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eyebrows. His wife, Mary, was short, thin, sallow-faced, 
and her upper teeth protruded slightly over her lower lip. 

On the right were Pat Considine and his wife, Kate. 
Kate was very big and brawny, with a freckled face and 
a very marked moustache on her upper lip. She had a 
great mop of sandy-coloured hair that kept coming undone. 
She talked to her husband in a loud, gruff, masculine 
voice, full of good humour. Her husband, on the other 
hand, was a small man, small and slim, and beginning to 
get -wrinkles in his face, although he was not yet forty. 
His face had once been a brick-red colour, but now it 
was becoming sallow. He had lost most of his front teeth. 
He stood loosely, grinning towards McDara, his little 
loose, slim body hiding its strength. 

Then McDara waved his stick. He lifted his arm. A 
shot rang out. The reaping race began. In a moment the 
three men sank to their right knees like soldiers on parade 
at musketry practice. Their left hands in the same 
movement closed about a bunch of rye-stalks. The curved 
reaping-hooks whirled in the air, and then there was a 
crunching sound, the sound that hungry cows make eating 
long fresh grass in spring. Then three little slender 
bunches of rye-stalks lay flat on the dewy grass beneath 
the fence, one bunch behind each reaper’s bent left leg. 
The three women waited in nervous silence for the fii’st 
sheaf. It would be an omen of victory or defeat. One, 
two, three, four bunches . . . Johnny Bodkin, snorting 
like a furious horse, was dropping his bunches almost 
without stopping. With a loud cheer he raised his reaping- 
hook in the air and spat on it, crying “ First sheaf ! ” 
His wife dived at it with both hands. Separating a little 
bunch of stalks, she encircled the head of the sheaf and 
then bound it with amazing rapidity, her long, thin fingers 
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moving like knitting needles. The other reapers and their 
■wives had not paused to look. All three reapers had cut 
their first sheaves and their wives were on their knees 
tying. 

Working in the same furious manner in which he had 
begun, Bodkin was soon far ahead of his competitors. 
He was cutting his sheaves in an untidy manner, and he 
was leaving hummocks behind him on the ground owing 
to the irregularities of his strokes, but his speed and 
strength were amazing. His great hands whirled the 
hook and closed on the stalks in a ponderous manner, and 
his body hurtled along like the carcass of an elephant 
trotting through a forest, but there was a rhythm in the 
never-ending movement of his limbs that was not witliout 
beauty. And behind came his wife, tying, tying speedily, 
with her hard face gathered together in a serious frown like 
a person meditating on a grave decision. 

Considine and his wife were second. Considine, now 
that he was in action, showed surprising strength and an 
agility that \vas goat-like. When his lean, long, bony 
arms moyed to slash the rye, muscles sprang up all oyer 
his bent back like an intricate scries of springs being 
pressed. Eyery time he hopped on his right knee to move 
along his line of reaping he emitted a sound like a groan cut 
short. His wife, already perspiring heavily, worked 
almost on his heels, continually urging him on, laughing 
and joking in her habitual loud hearty voice. 

Michael Gill and his wife came last. Gill had begun to 
reap with the slow methodic movements of a machine 
driven at low pressure. He continued at exactly the same 
pace, never changing, never looking up to see where his 
opponents M'ere. His long lean hands moved noiselessly, 
and only the sharp crunching rush of the teeth of his 
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reaping-hook through the yellow stalks of the rye could be 
heard. His long drooping eyelashes were always directed 
towards the point where his hook was cutting. He never 
looked behind to see had he enough for a sheaf before 
beginning another. All his movements were calculated 
beforehand, calm, monotonous, deadly accurate. Even 
his breathing was like, and came through his nose like one 
who sleeps healthily. His wife moved behind him in the 
same manner, tying each sheaf daintily, without exertion. 

As the day advanced people gathered from all quarters 
watching the reapers. The sun rose in the heavens. 
There was a fierce heat. Not a breath of wind. The rye- 
stalks no longer moved. They stood in perfect silence, 
their heads a whitish colour, their stalks golden. Already 
there was a large irregular gash in the rye, ever increasing. 
The bare patch, green with little clover plants that had 
been sown with the rye, was dotted with sheaves, already 
whitening in the hot sun. Through the hum of conversa- 
tion the regular crunching of the reaping-hooks could be 
heard. 

A little before noon Bodkin had cut half his strip. A 
stone had been placed on the marking line at half-way, and 
when Bodkin reached the stone he stood up with the stone 
in his hand and yelled : “ This is a proof,” he cried, “ that 
there was never a man born in the island of Inverara as 
good as Johnny Bodkin.” There was ai^ answering 
cheer from the crowd on the fence, but big Kate Considine 
humorously waved a sheaf above her head and yelled in 
her rough man’s voice : “ The day is young yet, Bodkin of 
the soft flesh ! ” The crowd roared with laughter, and 
Bodkin fumed, but he did not reply. His wits v'ere not 
very sharp. Gill and his wife took no notice. They did 


not raise their eyes from the reaping. 
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Bodkin’s -wife was the first to go for the midday meal. 
She brought a can full of cold tea and a whole oven cake of 
white flour, cut in large pieces, each piece coated heavily 
with butter. She had four eggs, too, boiled hard. The 
Bodkin couple had no children, and on that account they 
could afford to live well, at least far better than the other 
peasants. Bodkin just dropped his reaping-hook and 
ravenously devoured three of the eggs, wliile his wife, no 
less hungrily, ate the fourth. Then Bodkin began to eat 
the bread and butter and drink the cold tea with as mucli 
speed as he had reaped the rye. It took him and his wife 
exactly two minutes and three-quarters to finisli that 
great quantity of food and drink. Out of curiosity, 
Gallagher, the doctor, counted the time down on the shore- 
road. As soon as they had finished eating they set to 
work again as fiercely as ever. 

Considine had come level with Bodkin just as Bodkin 
resumed work, and instead of taking a rest for their meal, 
Considine and his wife ate in the ancient fashion current 
among Inverara peasants during contests of the kind. 
Kate fed her husband as he worked with buttered oaten 
cake. Xow and again she handed him the tea-can and he 
paused to take a drink. In that way he Avas still almost 
level with Bodkin Avhen he had finished eating. The 
spectators were greatly excited at this eagerness on the 

part of Considine, and some began to say that he would 
win the race. 

Nobody took any notice of Gill and his wife, but they 
had never stopped to eat, and they had steadily draAvn 
nearer to their opponents. They were still some distance 
in the rear, but they seemed quite fresh, Avhereas Bodkin 
appeared to be getting exhausted, handicapped by his 
heavy meal, and Considine was obviously using up the 
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reserves of his strength. Then, -when they reached the 
stone at half-way, Gill quietly laid down his hook and 
told liis wife to bring the meal. She brought it from 
the fence, buttered oaten bread and a bottle of new 
milk, with oatmeal in the bottom of the bottle. They ate 
slowly, and then rested for a while. People began to jeer 
at them when they saw them resting, but thev took no 



. . THE GILL COUPLE RESUMED WORK AT GREAT SPEED.” 


notice. After about twenty minutes they got up to go to 
work again. A derisive cheer arose, and an old man cried 
out : “ Yer a disgi’acc to me name, Michael. ’ Never 
mind, father,” called Michael, “the race isn’t finislied 
yet.” Then he spat on his hands and seized the hook 

once more. 

Then, indeed, excitement rose to a liigh pitch, because 
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the Gill couple resumed Mork at a great speed. Their 
movements Avere as mechanical and regular as before, but 
they Avorked at almost tAvice the speed. People began to 
shout at them. Then betting began among the gentry. 
Until noAV the exeitement had not been intense because it 
seemed a foregone conclusion that Bodkin Avould Avin 
since he Avas so far ahead. Noav, hoAvcAxr, Bodkin’s 
supremacy Avas challenged. He Avas still a long Avay 
ahead of Gill, but he Avas visibly tired, and his hook made 
mistakes noAV and again, gripping the earth Avith its point. 
Bodkin Avas lathered Avith SAveat. He now began to look 
behind him at Gill, irritated by the shouts of the people. 

Just before four o’clock Considine suddenly collapsed, 
utterly exhausted. He had to be carried OA^er to the fence. 
A croAvd gathered around, and the rector, Mr. Robertson, 
gaA^e him a SAvig from his brandy flask that rcAUA'cd him. 
He made an effort to go back to Avork, but he Avas 
unable to rise. “ Stay there,” said his Avife angrily, 
“ you’re finished. I’ll carry on myself.” Rolling up her 
slecATS farther on her fat arms, she AA^ent back to the 
reaping-hook, and Avith a loud yell began to reap furiously. 
“ Bravo,” cried McDara, “ I’ll giA’c the Avoman a special 
prize. Gallagher,” he cried, hitting the doctor on the 
shoulder, “after all . . . the Irish race ... ye knoAV 
AA'hat I mean . . . man ali\'e.” 

But all centred their attention on the struggle betAveen 
Bodkin and Gill. Spurred by rage. Bodkin had made a 
supreme effort, and he began to gain ground once more. 
His immense body, moving from left to right and back 
again across his line of reaping, seemed to sAvalloAv the 
long yelloAV rye-stalks, so quickly did they fall before it. 
And as the sheaf Avas complete his lean Avife grabbed it up 
and tied it. But still, Avhen Bodkin paused at five 
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o’clock to cast a look behind him, there was Gill coming 
with terrible regularity. Bodkin suddenly felt all the 
weariness of the day overcome him. 

It struck him first in the shape of an intense thirst. He 
sent his wife up to the fence for their extra can of tea. 
^Vhen she came back with it be began to drink. But the 
more he drank the thirstier he became. His friends in the 
crowd of spectators shouted at him in warning, but his 
thirst maddened him. He kept drinking. The shore- 
wall and victory were very near now. He kept looking 
towards it in a dazed way as he whirled his hook. And he 
kept drinking. Then his senses began to dull. He 
became sleepy. His movements became almost uncon- 
scious. He only saw the wall, and he fought on. He 
began to talk to himself. He reached the wall at one end 
of his strip. He had only to cut down to the other end and 
finish. Three sheaves more, and then . . . Best man in 
Inverara . . . Five pound note . . . 

But just then a ringing cheer came to his ears, and the 
cry rose on the air : “ Gill has won ! ” Bodkin collapsed 
with a groan. 

Source : Short Stories, 
INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

!. APPRECIATION 

Study the plan of this story and express it as on page 6 , 

Point out what is told you about the three rivals prior to page 90 that points 

to the possible winner. ... j 1 11 

Show how the writer wins your interest, maintains it, and then finally 

works your interest up to excitement. ill it 

Point out some striking specimens of word/painting, and show how clearly 

he portrays the characters of the six people. 

Where do you consider the climax of the story is reached ? 

Indicate what you consider to be the reasons for the failure of Bodkin and 

Considine, and the victory of Gill and his wife. 
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I !♦ VOCABULARY {^ee Exercise II, page 6) 

I. N(3wm— completion, moustache, practice, rapidity, irregularities, rhythm, 
agility, opponents, exertion, supremacy, 

Fer&r— protruded, meditating. 

Adverbs. — humorously, obviously. 

Adjectives.— Kctznguhr, embroidered, masculine, intricate, habitual, 
methodic, monotonous, derisive, mechanical, unconscious. 

III. CO.MPOSITION 

1. Write a summary of the story. 

2 . Tell the part of the story that follows the first meal. 


The Invisible Man 

G. AT, Chesterton 

Introductory.— G. K. Chesterton is one of the most brilliant writers of 
the twentieth century. His work includes essays, history, novels, poetry. His 
detective stories are original and striking. The following is an extract from 
one, taken so fully that the plot and its unravelling by Father Brown can be 

casi y followed by the reader. 

Two young men, Isidore Smythe and James Welkin, propose to Laura Hope 
Smythe is undersized, Welkin has a squint. To spare their feelings she tells 
each of them that she will only marry a man who has made a career* After a 
time Smythe writes that he has made a fortune by inventing mechanical sub^ 
stitutes for servants. As she is reading the letter she hears the voice of Welkin : 
‘‘ He shan’t have you, though.” Yet she can see no one. Smythe calls at her 
house and finds a threat written on stamp.edging stuck on the window by 
which she is sitting. He explains that threatening letters in the same hand, 
writing have been mysteriously left in his flat. Angus, a friend of Laura’s, 
accompanies him home, where, in spite of the assurances of the commission, 
aire and the porter that no one had gone upstairs, they find a threat to kill 
Smythe that day. Angus, first warning a caretaker, the commissionaire, a 
chestnut.seller, and a policeman to watch the stairs and the entrance, goes 
to consult Flambeau, a detective who fives close by. With him he finds 

Father Brown, 


■pLAMBEAU received him in an artistic den behind 
his ofTice. 


“This is my friend Father Brown,” said Flambeau. 
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a 


“ I’ve often wanted you to meet him. Splendid Aveather, 
this ; a little cold for Southerners like me.” 

“ Yes, I think it will keep clear,” said Angus, sitting 
down on a violet -striped Eastern ottoman. 

No,” said the priest quietly, “ it has begun to snoAV.” 
AVell,” said Angus heavily. “ I’m afraid I’ve come 
on business, and rather jumpy business at that. The fact 
is, Flambeau, Avithin a stone’s throAv of your house is a 
felloAV Avho badly Avants your help ; he’s perpetually being 
haunted and threatened by an invisible enemy — a scoundrel 
Avhom nobody has ever seen.” As Angus proceeded to 
tell the Avhole tale of Smythe and Welkin, beginning Avith 
Laura’s story, and going on Avith his OAvn, the supernatural 
laugh at the corner of tAvo empty streets, the strange 
distinct Avords spoken in an empty room, Flambeau 
grcAV more and more vividly concerned, and the little 
priest seemed to be left out of it, like a piece of furniture. 
When it came to the scribbled stamp-paper pasted on the 
AvindoAv, Flambeau rose, seeming to fill the room Avith his 
huge shoulders. 

“ If you don’t mind,” he said, “ I think you had better 
tell me the rest on the nearest road to this man’s house. 
It strikes me, somehoAV, that there is no time to be lost.” 

“ Delighted,” said Angus, rising also, “ though he’s safe 
enough for the present, for I’ve set four men to AA'atch the 
only hole to his burroAV.” 

They turned out into the street, the small priest trundling 
after them Avith the docility of a small dog. He merely 
said, in a cheerful Avay, like one making conA’^ersation, 

“ Hoav quick the snoAv gets thick on the ground.” 

As they threaded the steep side streets already poAvdered 
AAuth silver, Angus finished his story ; and by the time they 
reached the crescent AAuth the toAvering flats, he had 
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leisure to turn his attention to the four sentinels. The 
chestnut seller, both before and after receiving a sovereign, 
swore stubbornly that he had watched the door and seen 
no visitor enter. The policeman was even more emphatic. 
He said he had had experience of crooks of all kinds, in 
top hats and in rags ; he wasn’t so green as to expect 
suspicious characters to look suspicious ; he looked out 
for anybody, and, so help him, there had been nobody. 
And when all three men gathered round the gilded com- 
missionaire, who still stood smiling astride of the porch, 
the verdict was more final still. 

“ I’ve got a right to ask any man, duke or dustman, 
what he wants in these flats,” said the genial and gold- 
laced giant, “ and I’ll swear there’s been nobody to ask 
since this gentleman went away.” 

The unimportant Father Brown, who stood back, 
looking modestly at the pavement, here ventured to say 
meekly, “ Has nobody been up and down stairs, then, since 
the snow began to fall ? It began while we were all round 
at Flambeau’s.” 

“ Nobody’s been in here, sir, you can take it from 
me,” said the official, with beaming authority. 

“ Then I wonder what that is ? ” said the priest, and 
stared at the ground blankly like a fish. 

The others all looked down also ; and Flambeau used a 
fierce exclamation and a French gesture. For it was 
unquestionably true that down the middle of the entrance 
guarded by the man in gold lace, actually between the 
arrogant, stretched legs of that colossus, ran a stringy 
pattern of grey footprints stamped upon the white snow. 

“ God ! ” cried Angus, involuntarily, “ the Invisible 
Man ! ” 

Without another word he turned and dashed up the 
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stairs, with Flambeau follomng ; but Father Brown still 
stood looking about him in the snow-clad street as if he 
had lost interest in his query. 

Flambeau was plainly in a mood to break down the door 

with his big shoulder; but the Scotsman, with more 

reason, if less intuition, fumbled about on the frame of the 

door till he found the invisible button ; and the door 
swung slowly open. 

It showed substantially the same crowded interior ; the 

hall had grown darker, though it was still struck here and 

there with the last crimson shafts of sunset, and one or 

two of the headless machines had been moved from their 

places for this or that purpose, and stood here and there 

about the twilit place. The green and red of their coats 

Avere all darkened in the dusk ; and their likeness to human 

shapes slightly increased by their very shapelessness. 

But in the middle of them all, exactly Avhere the paper 

with the red ink had Iain, there lay something that looked 

very like red ink spilt out of its bottle. But it Avas not red 
ink. 

With a French combination of reason and violence 
Flambeau simply said “ Murder ! ” and, plunging into the 
flat, had explored every corner and cupboard of it in five 
minutes. But if he had expected to find a corpse he found 
none. Isidore Smythe simply Avas not in the place, either 
dead or alh^'e. After the most tearing search the two men 
met each other in the outer hall, with streaming faces and 
staring eyes. “ My friend,” said Flambeau, talking 
French in his excitement, “ not only is your murderer 
invisible, but he makes invisible also the murdered man.” 

Angus looked round at the dim room full of dummies, and 
in some Celtic comer of his Scotch soul a shudder started. 
One of the life-size dolls stood immediately overshadoAV- 
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ing the blood-stain, summoned, perhaps, by the slain man 
an instant before he fell. One of the high-shouldered 
hooks that served the thing for arms was a little lifted, and 
Angus had suddenly the horrid fancy that poor Smythe’s 
own iron child had struck him down. Matter had rebelled, 
and these machines had killed their master. But, even so, 
what had they done with him ? 



. . WHAT HAD THEY DONE WITH HIM?” 


“ Eaten him ? ” said the nightmare at liis ear ; and he 
sickened for an instant at the idea of rent, human remains 
absorbed and crushed into all that clockwork. 

He recovered his mental health by an emphatic effort, 
and said to Flambeau, “ Weil, there it is. The poor fellow 
has evaporated like a cloud and left a red streak on the 
floor. The talc does not belong to this world.” 
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“ There is only one thing to be done,” said Flambeau, 
“ whether it belongs to this world or the other, I must go 
down and talk to my friend.” 

They descended, passing the man with the pail, who 
again declared that he had let no intruder pass, down to 
the commissionaire and the hovering chestnut-man, who 
rigidly reasserted their own watchfulness. But when 
Angus looked round for his fourth confirmation he could 
not see it, and called out with some nervousness, “ Where 
is the policeman ? ” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Father Brown ; “ that is my 
fault. I just sent him down the road to investigate 
something — that I thought worth investigating.” 

“ Well, w'e want him back pretty soon,” said Angus, 
abruptly, “ for the wretched man upstairs has not only 
been murdered, but wiped out.” 

“ How ? ” asked the priest. 

“ Father,” said Flambeau, after a pause, “ upon my soul 
I believe it is more in your department than mine. No 
friend or foe has entered the house, but Smythe is gone, as 
if stolen by the fairies. If that is not supernatural, I ” 

As he spoke they were all checked by an unusual sight ; 
the big blue policeman came round the corner of the 
crescent, running. He came straight up to Brown. 

“ You’re right, sir,” he panted, “ they’ve just found poor 
Mr, Smythe’s body in the canal down below.” 

Angus put his hand wildly to his head. “ Did he run 

down and drown himself ? ” he asked. 

“ He never came down. I’ll swear,” said the constable, 

“ and he wasn’t drowned either, for he died of a great stab 
over the heart.” 

“ And yet you saw no one enter ? ” said Flambeau in a 
grave voice. 
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“ Let US walk down the road a little,” said the priest. 

As they reached the other end of the crescent he observed 
abruptly, “ Stupid of me ! I forgot to ask the policeman 
something. I wonder if they found a light brown sack.” 

“ Why a light brown sack ? ” asked Angus. 

“ Because if it was any other coloured sack, the case 
must begin over again,” said Father Brown ; “ but if it 
was a light brown sack, why the case is finished.” 

“ I am pleased to hear it,” said Angus with hearty 
irony. “ It hasn’t begun, so far as I am concerned.” 

“ You must tell us all about it,” said Flambeau with a 
strange heavy simplicity, like a child. 

Unconsciously they were walking with quickening steps 
down the long sweep of road on the other side of the high 
crescent. Father Brown leading briskly, though in silence. 
At length he said with an almost touching vagueness, 
“ Well, I’m afraid you’ll think it so prosy. We always 
begin at the abstract end of things, and you can’t begin 
this story anywhere else. 

“ Have you ever noticed this — that people never 
answer what you say ? They answer what you mean — 
or what they think you mean. Suppose one lady says to 
another in a country house, ‘ Is anybody staying with 
you ? ’ the lady doesn’t answer ‘ Yes ; the butler, the 
three footmen, the parlourmaid, and so on,’ though the 
parlourmaid may be in the room, or the butler behind her 
chair. She says, ‘ There is nobody staying with us,’ 
meaning nobody of the sort you mean. But suppose a 
doctor inquiring into an epidemic asks, ‘ Who is staying 
in the house ? ’ then the lady will remember the butler, 
parlourmaid, and the rest. All language is used like that ; 
you never get a question answered literally, even when you 
get it answered truly. When those four quite honest men 
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said that no man had gone into the Mansions, they did not 
really mean that no man had gone into them. They meant 
no man whom they could suspect of being your man. A 
man did go into the house, and did come out of it, but they 
never noticed him.” 

“ An invisible man ? ” inquired Angus, raising his red 
eyebrows. 

“ A mentally invisible man,” said Father Brown. 

A minute or two after he resumed in the same unassum- 
ing voice, like a man thinking his way : “ Of course, you 
can’t think of such a man until you do think of him. 
That’s where his cleverness comes in. But I came to 
think of him through two or three little things in the tale 
Mr. Angus told us. First, there was the faet that this 
Welkin went for long walks. And then there was the vast 
lot of stamp paper on the window. And then, most of all, 
there were the two things the young lady said — things that 
couldn’t be true. Don’t get annoyed,” he added hastily, 
noting a sudden movement of the Scotsman’s head ; “ she 
thought they were true all right, but they couldn’t be true. 
A person canH be quite alone in a street a second before she 
receives a letter. She can’t be quite alone in a street when 
she starts reading a letter just received. There must be 
somebody pretty near her ; he must be mentally invisible. 

“ Why must there be somebody near her ? ” asked 
Angus. 

‘‘Because,” said Father Brown, “barring carrier- 
pigeons, somebody must have brought her the letter. 

“ Do you really mean to say,” asked Flambeau, that 

Welkin carried his rival’s letters to his lady ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the priest. “ Welkin carried his rival’s 

letters to his lady. You see, he had to.” 

“ Oh, I can’t stand much more of this,” exploded 
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Flambeau. “ Who is this fellow ? What does he look 
like ? What is the usual get-up of a mentally invisible 
man ? ” 

“ He is dressed rather handsomely in red, blue, and 
gold,” replied the priest promptly with precision, “ and in 
this striking, and even showy, costume lie entered Hima- 
laya Mansions under eight human eyes ; he killed Smythe 



in cold blood, and came down into the street again carrying 
the dead body in his arms ” 

“Reverend sir,” cried Angus, standing still, “arc you 
raving mad, or am I ? ” 

“ You arc not mad,” said Brown, “ only a little un- 
observant. You have not noticed such a man as this, for 
example,” 

He took three quick strides forward, and put his hand on 
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the shoulder of an ordinary passing postman who had 
bustled by them unnoticed under the shade of the trees, 

“ Nobody ever notices postmen somehow,” he said 
thoughtfully ; “ yet they have passions like other men, and 
even carry large bags where a small corpse can be stowed 
quite easily.” 

The postman, instead of turning naturally, had ducked 
and tumbled against the garden fence. He was a lean, 
fair-bearded man of very ordinary appearance, but as he 
turned an alarmed face over his shoulder, all three men 
were fixed with an almost fiendish squint. 

Flambeau went back to his sabres, purple rugs, and 
Persian cat, having many things to attend to. John 
Turnbull Angus went back to the lady at the shop, with 
whom that imprudent young man contrives to be extremely 
comfortable. But Father Brown walked those snow- 
covered hills under the stars for many hours with a mur- 
derer, and what they said to each other Avill never be 

known. 

Source : The Innocence of Father Brown. 

INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

I. APPRECIATION 

Consider how the answer, ** There’s been nobody to ask since this gentleman 
went away” (paragraph i, page 97) prove the truth of the remarks made by 
Father Brown in paragraph 8, pages 101-2. Then point out all the instances 
in the story that showed Father Brown to be an observant, thoughtful man. 
Now say what it was that helped the postman so much to carry out his scheme. 

II. VOCABULARY (*e Exercise //, 6) 

I. Nouns . — crescent, commissionaire, official, colossus, intuition, combina^ 
tion, simplicity, epidemic, precision. 

Vtrh. — investigate. _ • j u 

Adjectives. — artistic, supernatural, emphatic, arrogant, serried, unobservant, 

imprudent. , -i l • 11 

Adverbs. — perpetually, unquestionably, involuntarily, substantially. 
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2. Explain the following : 

“ He*s perpetually being haunted and threatened by an invisible enemy *’ ; 
‘‘Flambeau used a fierce exclamation and a French gesture”; “With a 
French , . . said ‘Murder!*” (paragraph 3, page 98); “He recovered 
. . . an emphatic effort ** (paragraph 2, page 99) ; “ a mentally invisible 
man.’* 

III. COMPOSITION 

1. Write a short summary of the story. 

2. If there are any points that puzzle you in the selection point them out. 


IV. VOCABULARY iceniinueJ) 

Prefixes. in, im, il, — not. 

Give two illustrations (from the story where possible) of the use of each 
prefix, and use each word in a sentence of your own. 
super— above; beneath. 

Find six words in your dictionary, each with a different root, in which these 
es are used — three examples for each 
the words. 


prefix— and make sentences using 



The Loosing of the Lion’s Whelps 

Being the Story of the Boy with the Violet Eyes, and the Mutiny 
on Christmas Eve. 

John Oxenham 

Introductory. — John Oxenham, the author of the story below, stands high 
among the best^known writers of to-day. In addition to some short stories, 
he has written many novels that you may read later. Try to get his book 

The Hidden Years from the library. 

It is interesting to know that Mr. John Oxenham said, when asked about this 
story, ‘‘ The mutiny march was described to me by the Captain of a Training 
Ship in answer to a question of mine asking him had he ever any trouble with 

his flock.” 

'' I ’'HE Captain had just emerged from the doorway 
under the poop, and a thousand and one restless eyes 
focused themselves upon him and upon the small boy who 
stood before him. 


Ill — II 
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The Captain had just had his lunch and a cigarette and 
black coffee, and was feeling good towards himself and the 
world generally. Not that he was in the habit of feeling 
very much otherwise. But with five hundred of the most 
skittish young monkeys in the world under his supreme 
control, for every one of whom he was answerable to the 
powers that be, the Captain found a tight hand on the reins 
as necessary to his position as the heavily worked gold 
peak to his cap, or the row of broad gold bands round 
his cuffs. 

There was no more genial face aboard than the Captain’s, 
and no keener eye for a loose and sloppy carriage at drill, 
or a button a-missing from a jumper when kit inspection 
came round. 

To those five hundred brands plucked from the burning 
— or, to be more correct, waifs picked from the gutters — 
the Captain was God. A magnificent being who dwelt in a 
mysterious heaven under the poop, furnished with mirrors 
and pictures and rugs and couches and cigars and silver 
dishes and china and ladies and collie-dogs and Persian 
kittens, and all kinds of wonderful things : who con- 
descended to walk among them and know them, whose 
omniscience kept the ship right side up, morally and 
physically and in every sense of the word ; whose all- 
seeing eye they occasionally preferred not to meet ; and 
■who was to be regarded at all times with reverence and 
awe. And yet who evidently acknowledged some higher 
authority than his own, for during service and when grace 

was sung before meals he took off his cap. 

In front of the Captain stood a small boy in a suit of 
cheap brown ready-mades, and behind the small boy stood 
a lady in the dainty blacks and whites and dove colours of 
a Nurse. The Nurse looked at the Captain, the Captain 
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looked at the small boy, the small boy looked at the 
Captain’s boots. 

“ H’m ! under the standard measurements, you say. 
Miss Patten ? ” 

“ Yes, Captain, and smokes fags ! ” said the Nurse, with 
a twinkling eye. 



" AND YOU WANT TO Dli A SAIL01\, YOUNGSTLU V ” 


“ Fags ! ” said the Captain. “ Bad ! Very bad ! What 
do you mean by smoking fags, you young ruffian ? ” 

The young ruffian twiddled his cap uncomfortably, and 
shifted his feet in distress, but wisely said nothing. 

A thousand and one eyes bored through him like gimlets, 
gloating over his discomfort as young bull-pups over a 
succulent rat. 

“ And you want to be a sailor, youngster ? ” 
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“ Yessir ! ” and the boy flashed up a bright look at the 
gold-peaked cap above him. 

The face below the peak was not very terrible. He 

took a good look at it, and the Captain took a good look 
at him. 

“ What’s your name ? ” 

“ Charley Devil, sir ! ” 

What ? ” said the Captain sternly, scenting impudence. 

That is the name on the docket. Captain,” interposed 
the Nurse. 

“ Call him Smith,” said the Captain, “ Charles D. 
Smith. Let him be entered so. We have enough of the 
Devil aboard without introducing him by name,” 

“ Had any dinner ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Good gracious, Miss Patten, he’s starving. All right, 
M'e’ll take him. Perhaps you will be so good as to take him 
along to the infirmary, and feed him, and disinfect him, and 
send him back here next week.” 

The Nurse sailed away with the small boy close on her 
heels, and cut a swath through the clustering masses of 
other small boys in blue, who rolled themselves back upon 
their fellows at her approach and left the path to the 
gangway clear. The front ranks closed up as they passed, 
and the rear ranks levied tribute on the new-comer in the 
shape of sly punches and grabs and pinches by way of 
showing him what a good time he would have when his 
week of probation in the infirmary was over. 

But the Captain had mounted the poop ladder slowly and 
thoughtfully, and through all the exercises that followed, 
though his keen eyes failed not to note every slip, and 
his voice rang out swift and sharp on the instant, his 
mind was ranging back through the mazes of the past, 
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and he was saying to himself, “ Who the deuce does that 
boy remind me of ? And whose eyes are those ? 

For they were very remarkable eyes — of a blue so deep 
as to be almost black— velvety soft and full of intelligence, 
and thev struck some chord in the Captain’s memory, and 
set it vibrating in a way that would give him no peace till 

the clue was found. 

In his sixty years the Captain had served in every part 
of the world and mingled with men and women of all 
degrees. The sleuth hounds of his brain had therefore a 
mazy back-trail to follow, and the Captain had a deuce of a 
time of it. 

“ Charley Devil ! Charley Devil ! ” he said to himself 
as he paced the poop with his hands behind him. “ Now 
who the devil is Charley Devil, and who was his father, 
or . . . who was his mother ? I’ve met those eyes before 
somewhere and somewhen. Where ? . . . Wlien ? ” 

A week later Charley came off with the Chaplain in the 
first boat from the shore, and climbed briskly aboard, as 
clean and smart a little sailor in embryo as the whole five 
hundred could show. The Captain was taking his morning 
walk on deck. The Chaplain joined him, and Charley 
saluted gallantly, chin up, back like a ramrod. 

“ Ah ! ” said the Captain, regarding him with six 
days’ unsatisfied puzzlement in his eyes, “ there you are, 
boy ! ” 

“ Yes, sir ! ” and he wondered why the Captain stared 
so. 

“ Let me see, what’s your name ? ” 

“ Smith, sir ! Charley Dev — Smith, sir ! ” 

“ Right ! Mr. Collins,” to one of the quarter-masters, 
will you take him in hand and show him his 
bearings ? ” 
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“ Do you know, Captain, that’s a very remarkable boy,” 
said the Chaplain. 

‘‘ Why ? ” 

“ Unless I’m very much mistaken there is a strain of 
unusually fine blood in him. You couldn’t help noticing 
his eyes. But did you notice his chin, his nose, his fore- 
head, the general cast of his features and head ? He comes 
out of the gutter and is smirched with it, but he’s not of it. 
There’s a wonderful individuality about him, and he’ll go 
far — either up or down. He’s as keen as a razor, and I’ll 
bet — I’ll wager, I mean — he knows more than any boy on 
this ship. Where he picked it all up I can’t make out, but 
he’s fascinatingly clever. He has brains, and he knows 

how to use them. There’s no position that boy might not 
rise to.” 

“ Or fall to,” said the Captain. 

“ We must see to that. I never had such a boy in my 
hands before. It’ll be a pleasure to see what we can make 
of him.” 

And the Captain resumed his walk and the consideration 
of his conundrum. 

Charley settled down quietly among the others and gave 
no such undue signs of brilliance as would have brought 
down upon him the ^\Tath of his fellows. But he swam 
two lengths of the big bath the second time he was in it, 
though he had never swum a stroke before, and when, the 
second day after his arrival. No. 75 — a big loose-limbed 
fellow named Rafferty, with a tendency towards undue 
coercion and the taking of liberties with boys smaller than 
himself — attempted something of the kind with No. 502, it 
was “ one — two — three,” and Master Rafferty Avas spitting 
out blood and a tooth before he kncAV what had struck 
him. 
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In all his classes he absorbed knowledge in a way that 
was simply extraordinary, and perhaps even more remark- 
able still was the self-repression and tact which kept him 
from making any parade of his cleverness. He “ wanted 
to know,” and was never happy till he knew all about it, 
but the satisfaction of his craving for knowledge seemed 
to suffice him. He seemed, in fact, satisfied to learn for 
the simple pleasure of knowing, without any thought of 
position or reward. 

His genial good-humour, enlivened by an occasional 
fiery outbreak of math, made him a general favourite, and, 
small as he was, the iniluence he actpiired over his chums 
was remarkable. They felt somehow tliat he was of 

V 

different fibre from themselves, and instead of ostracising 
him, as might have been the case, tlicy felt themselves 
dominated by the big spirit of the small boy. 

The simple fact that, new-comer and small boy as lie 
was, he very soon became tlie leading spirit of the whole 
five hundred, speaks more for him than a multitude of 
words. 

His great fault — lie had many, but they did not root 
deep — was a reckless impulsiveness which jumped him 
into things on the spur of the moment, utterly regardless 
of consequences. 

With equal lack of self-consideration he dropped sixty 
feet from the yard to the rescue of a drowning mate, whose 
eye he had blackened that very morning, and who had 
slipped overboard while skylarking in one of the boats — 
and flung his tin plate of meat and potatoes at the head of 
his vis-a-vis at table for some fancied insult. These two 
typical incidents happened on one day, and for the latter 
he duly suffered punishment, while the former in due 
course brought him a silver medal from the R.H.S. 
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But both were the simple outcroppings of his nature. 
He took to himself no credit for the one, and felt no blame 
for the other. He simply “ couldn’t help it.” 

And, while the months rolled by, the Captain’s eye 
singled him out of the whole five hundred at drill and at 
play, and dwelt upon him in musing abstraction. 

The strongly marked face, with its fine curves and its 
great violet eyes, possessed for him all the piquancy of an 
unsolved enigma, and in course of time somewhat of the 
irritation. So that after one of his musing fits the Captain 
would turn away and scratch his right temple with his 
forefinger and say to himself: 

“ Hang it all, who the devil is Charley Devil ? ” 

But, well as he got on. Master Charley’s course was not 
all smooth sailing. 

The Instructors were mostly old sailors, navy pen- 
sioners with plenty of practical knowledge but deficient in 
some cases in the skill and tact to impart it. And one or 
two of these old sea dogs, remembering the bitter days of 
their own training, and recognising only too painfully their 
own deficiencies in many respects, and the brightness of the 
spirit that was in their hands for the moulding, took a 
spite at him and conceived it their duty to take him down 
a peg or two. 

So they bore heavily on him, and harried him, and 
instead of breaking, it but hardened and brightened him, 
as much hammering tempers the blade in the making. 

But since it is not in the nature of any boy to balance 
present discomfort by thought of future benefit accruing 
therefrom, Charley Devil carried anything but angelic 
feelings towards some of his masters. 

Mr. Tompion, the gunnery instructor, especially gave 
him no peace. He was a small thing, red-haired, pock- 
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marked, voice like a file, temper of a bear — a gunner to the 
finger-tips, but nothing else — scarcely even a man. 

At gun-drill it is usual to make the boys occasionally 
change places, so that by degrees each shall get to know 
his neighbour’s work as well as his own. That is all right, 
but when day after day, “ Now You, No. IG ” was harslily 
ordered to replace No. 2, and then No. 1, and then No. S, 
and 4, 5, 6, and so on right up to his own original number, 
it became in the mind of No. 16 an injustice, and that is 
how Charley Devil came to hate Mr. Tompion the gunner, 
and that is how this story came to be written. 

No. 16 of No. 2 gun never grumbled, never flinched, 
and did his work right well, but he hated his task-master 
with all his bright little soul, and after gun-drill he was 
fagged out and snappish, and his chums came to understand 
that he preferred being left alone till it wore off. 

But, quite unintentionally on Tompion’s part, the effect 
on the crew of No. 2 gun was excellent. They beat No. 1 
all into fits, and could dismantle and refit in three seconds 
less than Whale Island’s best record. 

All the same, Charley Devil hated IMr. Tompion the 
gunner. 

Twice during the summer the youngster got away in the 
ship’s cruising tender, the brigantine Dreadnought, for a 
week’s practical seamanship, to the extreme delight, and 
expansion almost to bursting, of his soul. 

He learned much in those two glorious weeks and enjoyed 
them to the utmost. Mr. Tompion was left behind, and 
Charley Devil, released from torment, gathered in know- 
ledge from truck to keelson, and seemed to be all over the 
ship at once. 

Then back to bondage and the truculent Tompion, and 
so at last to Christmas Eve and Judgment Day. 
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The Captain and his wife and daughter were to 

spend their Christmas Eve on board the Impregnable, 

which Avas lying off Thames Haven, ten miles dovn- 

stream, and Avhose Captain Avas a very old friend of 
theirs. 

The Officers of the Impregnable were giving a ball that 
nightj and had invited their friends from far and near, and 
for the conveyance of himself and his wife and daughter 
our Captain had chartered a small steam-launch from a 
sliip-yard up the river. 

He set his house in order, gave strict instructions to his 
Officers as to the care of the ship during his absence, 
patted the collie-dog’s head and tickled the ear of the 
Persian kitten, and soon the launch was chuff-chuffing 
merrily away against the tide, with a rising wind astern. 

The boys were in the highest of spirits. Much as they 
liked their Captain, his temporary absence superinduced 
in their minds a feeling of laxity of restraint akin to that 

proverbially experienced by the household mice when the 
cat is away. 

Next day was Christmas Day — whole holiday — roast 
beef and plum-pudding — and a jollification at night, in 
preparation for which the band was even then blowing 
itself black in the face down in the orlops deck. 

And for his sins tlie Fates ordained that the Officer on 
duty at supper-time that night should be — Mr. Tompion. 

He prowled about among the tables, sourly, rattily, with 
a venomous look on his hairy little face, finding fault right 
and left, with reason and without. 

Whose hand flung the first missile will never be known. 

It is one of the mysteries of history akin to that of the Man 
in the Iron Mask and the Tichborne Claimant. I know 

^ Orlop = the deck on which cables, sails, etc., are stowed. 
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whose hand it was not, but whose hand it was has never 
been revealed. 

But in a moment the ’tween-deck dimness was dark with 
flying chunks of bread and tin pannikins of cocoa, full and 
empty, and blatant with shrill whistles and cat-calls, the 
hammering of tin on wood, and the stamping of a thousand 
frenzied feet. 

And Tompion of the rat face and small soul was flying 
for his life, and pandemonium had broken loose. 

And ten miles away down-stream the dear old Captain 
was dilating to Lord Charles Ellesmere, Rear-Admiral and 
Junior Lord of the Admiralty, on the goodness of his boys 
and the pitch of perfection to which he had brought their 
discipline. 

When Tompion escaped from the jungle-tangle of out- 
stretched legs and the hurtling shower of missiles, and 
burst into the Officers’ mess-room, they say his hair was 
pale straw colour. 

His face at all events was blanched, and he gasped out 
his story and fell in a spent heap on the floor. 

“ Serve you right, Tompion, you always were a 
brute. Hope it’ll be a lesson to you, if you haven’t 
made the little devils break loose altogether,” said the 
Drill-master. 

Then the other Officers sprang up to deal with the matter, 
and Tompion panted along in the rear. 

The boys heard them coming. 

“ Out lights ! ” sang out one, and as the heavy steps of 
the law and order descended the ladder they descended 
into a darkness and silence palpitating with panting 
breaths and pregnant with the uttermost possibilities. 

“ Now, boys, what’s all this ? ” sang out the Drill- 
master, and to those behind — “ Lights, there ! ” 
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Then, liglits procured, swinging lamp in hand tlie Officers 
marched down the room. 

"v er\ ho\ was in liis place, motionless, looking 
straight before him, but the tables were bare and 
the floor was strewn with pannikins and chunks of 
bread, 

“ This is disgraceful conduct,” said the Drill-master. 



“ YOU WHELP YOU CUTTER-SCUM I I’LL TEACH YOU I ” 


“ Who started it ? ^V!lo threw first ? I must know or 
I must punish you all.” 

No answer. 

“ You any idea, Mr. Tompion ? Who are the ring- 
leaders ? ” 

“ That boy Smith. lie threw first, I think.” 

“ That is a lie,” said Charley Devil. 
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“ A lie ! ” roared Tompion, bold in numbers. “ You 
say I lie ? ” 

“ Yes ! ” said Charley Devil. 

“ You whelp ! You gutter-scum ! I’ll teach you ! ” and 
at the -word he dashed at the boy, and had him by the 
collar, and was dragging him to the gangway leading below. 

The others closed round, more than doubtful of Tom- 
pion’s accuracy, but bound to uphold his action and show 
a bold front before the boys. 

The prisoner was marched to the Black Hole, the shi^D’s 
prison, and securely locked therein. 

And then the fat was in the fire, and as the Officers’ heads 
appeared up the ladder again it blazed up in a mighty 
flame — metaphorically speaking, of course. Actually, 
’tween decks was as dark as Erebus. But as the heads 
appeared, silhouetted by the flickering lamps behind, a 
hailstorm of tin cups and every other missile the boys could 
lay hands on burst upon them, and drove them back. 

They tried hard to stand up against the storm, but it 
was impossible. They bent their heads and tried to breast 
it. Tin cups, dishes, crusts swept them like grape. They 
wavered — broke, and all was over. 

The boys felt their power. They sprang up roaring 
like the Lion’s Whelps they were. They flung themselves 
down the ladder upon the Officers in dozens and scores and 
hundreds. They bore them to the deck by sheer weight 
of numbers, and danced on them. 

A score of Charley Devil’s special chums ■wrenched up a 
bench and dashed in the door of the Black Hole with it, 
and yelled with joy as they dragged him out. 

He blinked at the light of the single lamp, for the 
darkness of the Black Hole was a thing to be cut with a 
knife. 
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\ “ Where are the Officers ? ” was Charley’s first question. 

The mutineers pointed gleefully to divers writhing, 
struggling heaps of humanity, like so many football 
melees. Under each heap was an Officer, or what had 
been an Officer five minutes before. Now he was only a 
man, and a bruised and beaten man at that. 

“We’re in for it, yon fellows,” said Charley, “and 
there’s only one way out. We must cut. No good going 
ashore here, we’d be caught in no time. I’m off in the 
Dreadnought, Who goes ? ” 

It took their breath away for a moment. The wind was 
whistling loud through the rigging, and the whole ship 
hummed with it. They could hear the waves leaping and 
thrashing at the ship’s sides, although the reach they were 
in was comparatively sheltered. It would be a black night 
outside. 

“ Can we manage her ? ” asked one. 

“ We’ve got to. We’ve gone too far here. The sooner 
we’re away the better. Who goes ? ” 

A score of them consented to the venture. 

“ You six get all the prog you can from the cook’s 
galley, and a keg of water. Boyce, get a sheet of paper 
from the library. We’ll make these fellows as safe as we 
can before we leave. The Officers we’ll tie up in their 
cabins. Now boys ! — steady ! ’ttention ! Leave him to 
me.” 

He went up to the nearest pile of small boys and managed 
at length to disintegrate it and to disinter the Officer. It 
was the Drill-master Robbins. 

“ Sorry, ]\Ir. Robbins,” said Charley, “ but we’ve got to 
tie you up.” 

Robbins made a heave, but the body-guard flung 
themselves on him and he was borne down again. Then 
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with lengths of thin rope they lashed him round and round 
till he could not move hand or foot. 

‘‘ Stretcher ? ” said Charley. 

Four boys trotted off and were back in a moment with 
the brown canvas stretcher thev used at gun-drill. The 

V o 

Drill-master was rolled on to it and borne away to his 
cabin. 

The rest were served the same way, and the boys were 
in full possession of the ship. 

Then they gathered round Charley, and, his big eyes 
blazing and his finely cut little faee all aflame, he said : 

“ This is a bad night’s work for some of us. It’s gone 
further than we meant it to. These other fellows,” 
indicating his chosen band, “ and me are going to stand the 
racket, and if you do no further mischief, you’ll get off 
light. I’m going to leave a paper for the Captain and 
we’re all going to sign it, saying it was us made all the 
trouble. Then we’re going to bolt. If any of you touches 
anything in the Captain’s cabins he’ll know it’s you did it, 
not us.” 

And with a stub of pencil he hurriedly wrote out a round 
robin on the sheet of paper Boyce had brought from the 
library. 

“ Dear Captain.— It was all Tompion’s fault. We could 
not stand him any longer. Then the other Officers inter- 
fered and we had to serve them all the same. Nothing has 
been touched in your rooms and no damage done the ship 
up to time of leaving. We take all the blame. Good-bye, 

“ Yours dutifully, ...” 


The writing was in a circle in the middle of the sheet, and 
the chosen twenty carefully inscribed their names and 
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numbers, radiating from it like the spokes of a cart- 
wheel. 

He marched to the door of the Captain’s cabin under the 
poop, the rest streaming after him like the tail of a comet. 
He pinned it on with four tacks and then sped to the 
gangway, waved his cap and was gone, with the twenty at 
his heels. 

The wind howled shrill and cold, the black waves flung 
the boats about and showed white teeth. Some of them 
would have liked to go back, but it was too late. 

“ Out oars — shove off ! ” and in five minutes they were 
bumping alongside the Dreadnought. 

They tumbled aboard, pitched in the provisions, fitted 
the handles to the windlass and hove her up inch by inch 
towards the leaping buoy. It was awful work against 
wind and tide, and they nearly burst their hearts over it, 
but it had to be done and at last the plunging barrel was 
close under the bows. 

Charley sang out for half-a-dozen of them to cast loose 
a bit of the jib and haul it tight, and ran off himself to the 
wheel. The brigantine got a bit of way on her, and tugged 
at the buoy as though she would haul it up bodily, moorings 
and all. He gave the wheel half a turn, she eased round to 
the buoy for a moment, a dozen eager hands cast her loose, 
the Avheel spun round, and the Dreadnought swung off 
towards mid-stream. 

Then Captain Charley dropped a treble-reefed square- 
sail, and, with half a gale astern and a hea\y tide, the little 
ship ran swiftly down towards the sea. 

The lights on shore dropped past them, and the bobbing 
flickers of the ships lying at anchor, and once they shot 
silently past, and perilously close to, a great liner that was 
bellowing her way up-stream. And the boys clustered 
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silently together and wondered what would be the end of 
it all. 

On board the Impregnable the last dance had been 
danced — Lord Charles Ellesmere dancing with the 
Captain’s daughter — fifth dance they had danced together 
that night — the band had played “ God Save the King ” — 
farewells had been said, and our Captain, having stowed 
away his wife and daughter in the dancing little launch, 
■was standing on the dripping grating at the foot of the 
gangway waiting for Charles Ellesmere. The men above, 
whose guest he had been, would hardly let him go. But 
he had allowed himself to be persuaded by the Captain to 
return with him to his ship, so that he might inspect the 
boys and be inspected by them, before going back to 
London in the morning. And perhaps, remembering 
those five dances, and the fact that an inspection of the 
training-ship would allow him a few more hours in the 
company of the Captain’s daughter, he was not very 
difficult to persuade. 

Charles Ellesmere, twenty years before, had served as 
middy on the Captain’s first command. Since then he had 
gone far and high, and made a world-wide reputation, and 
the Captain was proud of him, and nothing would do but he 
must introduce the magnificent Sea Lion to his own Lion’s 
Whelps. And, with the Captain’s daughter in his eye, the 
Sea Lion laughingly consented. 

And so at last Lord Charles ran down the gangway, and 
the steam launch cast loose from Leviathan and set its black 
nose up-stream into the teeth of half a gale and a racing tide. 

It was heavy work, and they won the lights on shore one 
by one with strain and stress that made the engineer 
regard his little engines anxiously, 
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The gale increased, and in the long stretch of Gravesend 
Reach the waves got bigger. Still they made headway, 
and it Avas only a question of time and staying-poAver, 

Time they had in plenty, staying-poAver sufficient for 
their requirements, but floating Avreckage and such-like 
accidents Avere beyond their control. 

The ladies had made themselves as snug as circumstances 
permitted in the little astern cabin. The tAvo men sat near 
the engineer amidships, and chcAved their cigars, because 
the gale Avould not let them smoke them. 

The Avhite foam rolled up in furroAvs from the tlirobbing 
nose of the launch, and came slatting over them in 
drenching sheets. 

It Avas heavy AA’ork, though the engines Avere thrashing 
aAvay at high pressure, and they picked up the shore lights 
so sloAvly that at times they seemed to make no headAvay 
at all. 

Then suddenly a series of sharp bloAvs and bumps, a 
grinding along the side — crack ! crack ! gr-r-r-r ! 
bz-z-z-z-z ! 

The launch shi\Tred, fell off, and broached to, broadside 
to the Avaves, The engines raced madly for a moment till 
the engineer shut off steam and sent it hissing tlirough the 
’scape-pipes. 

“ ScrcAA^’s smashed,” lie shouted into their ears. Then 
a AA'aA'e leaped the side, flooded them to the knees and put 
out the fu'c, and the crippled launch drifted like a log doAA'n 

toAA'ards the sea, 

“ Keep her before the Avind,” shouted Ellesmere to the 
steersman, “ aa c shall be pooped. Any oars aboard ? 
SAA’eeps — anything ? ” 

“ No,” baAvled the man, “ never carry ’em ! ” 

They were drifting fast. The three miles they had Avon 
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SO hardly in their half-hour’s fight since leaving the ship 
were already lost. The lights of the Impregnable wobbled 
past to port, dim and blurred with the flying spume. 

“ Shout ! — all together ! ” cried Ellesmere again, and 
they shouted their best through their hollowed hands. 

But the gale cut their voices off short, and carried their 
hail uselessly down the wind. 

The boat, moving slower than the tide, kept falling 
away, and each time the waves came tumbling in, and now 
and again the \vhite-eapped racers behind leaped the stern 
and dashed, foaming and creaming against the bolted doors 
of the cabin. 

“ This won’t do,” said Ellesmere. lie was a man of 
resource, and in a quarter of an hour, scrambling about at 
risk of his life, he rigged up a jury-mast and sail by means 
of the flagstaff from the stern and a boat-hook inserted in 
the arms of his overcoat. 

It sufficed to give the boat steerage way and kept her 
ahead of the hungry v'avcs behind, but nothing more. 

He had hoped to edge her in towards Thames Haven, 
but found it impossible, and the boat swept on towards the 
sea. 

It was towards daylight when, with a shock that flung 
them all off their feet, the boat ran headlong into a bank, 

half mud, half sedge, and the waves leaped savagely over 
her. 

It seemed to Ellesmere and the Captain that the end was 
come. 

No shore was visible, nothing but muddy white waves 
racing over miles of hideous, half-submerged fiats, with 
deep channels in between. 

The wind and v'avcs forced the boat over the bank, she 
slipped into deep water again, and drove headlong on to 
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another bank, shuddering and quivering, and strained in 
every plank. 

It was bitterly cold, they were all soaked to the skin, and 
the faces of the men were bleached and sodden with the 
•whipping of the wind and the salt. 

The Captain and Lord Charles debated the idea of 
quitting the launch and making an effort to struggle to 
shore with the ladies. But the risks were too great. 
There was nothing for it but to stop where they were and 
hope to be seen from the shore or by some passing ship. 

The tide had turned and was rising rapidly in spite of the 
gale. 

The launch leaked like a sieve after her straining over- 
night. 

She would sink as soon as the water rose high enough. 
It was only a question of time with them — and Providence. 

The tide rose, and the launch remained fast and water- 
logged on the mud-bank. They hoisted the ladies on to 
the precarious roof of the cabin and clung around it them- 
selves. 

They peered through the gale with aching eyes for 
something to heave in sight. And at last ; 

“ Thank God ! ” cried Ellesmere, “ here comes some- 
thing ! Shout ! — again ! All together ! — Something to 

wave ! — something white ! ” 

He looked desperately round, tore off his coat and waved 
his white arms. And then, into his despairing hands the 
Captain’s daughter thrust a white underskirt. 

“ God bless you ! ” he cried, and held it high in the 
wind. “ That will save us. Hurrah ! they’re coming-to ! 

. . . Now what can they be up to, and how will they get 
us off ? No boat can live across those flats. A hawser 
and cradle might do it, but they’re not likely to have one. 
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Ah, there goes the anchor, and she rides to it, A brigan- 
tine.” 

“ It’s the Dreadnought,'^ said the Captain. “ Good 
lads ! They’ve come after their Captain. Macnaughten 
will manage it somehow. He’s got a head on him.” 

“ Here comes someone,” cried Ellesmere, and a little 



“ SHOUT I — AGAIN ’ ALU TOGliTHEH ! ” 

black head was seen bobbing like a cork over the waves, 
“ A life-line. I’ll be bound.” 

“ She carries cradle and hawser and tlic lads are well up 
to it,” said the Captain. 

The black head came nearer and neai^er. Now head and 
naked chest rose high out of the water as the swimmer 
struck a mud-flat and staggered over it, then into deep 
water again, and so at last to the launch, and liung there 
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by one hand, panting, and dashing the water out of mouth 
and eyes with the other. 

“ Charley Devil ! Charley Devil ! ” cried the Captain, 
salt not of the sea filling his eyes. “ God give you good 
for this, lad ! You save our lives.” 

The boy turned up a blue, cold-pinched face and laughed 
up at them from his chattering teeth a wild laugh that was 
half a sob, then scrambled in over the bulwarks and hung 
on to the cabin roof. 

And at the Captain’s word Ellesmere whirled round on 
him and gripped his arm with so fierce a grip that the marks 
showed for a week. His mouth opened but no word came, 
and still gripping the Captain’s arm he looked down into 
the big Auolet eyes of the boy, and then he fell a-trembling 
as with an ague. 

“ Mr. Macnaughten aboard ? ” queried the Captain, as 
he loosed the life-line from the boy’s naked body. 

“ No, sir ! no one but us bovs.” 

Then, as the Captain was going to waste precious time 
asking questions, he panted : 

“ Tell you later. Haul on the line now. Hawser — 
cradle ready — no time to lose.” 

And they hauled in the life-line gingerly, till a thicker 
rope came to hand, then hauled on to that with a will, and 
so at last to the hawser. 

Ellesmere worked like a giant, but his usually bright 
open face was twisted and knitted in spite of the clenching 
of his jaw, which showed through the tense skin. 

Hauling again, the cradle came to hand, and they sent 
off the engineer in it to test it, A red flag waved aboard, 
and they hauled back the empty cradle. Then the 
Captain’s wife made the journey, and his daughter. Then 
the remaining members of the launch’s crew. Then, 
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much against his "will, Lord Charles, Then Charley Devil, 
muffled against the cutting wind in the Captain’s daughter’s 
beautiful white underskirt. And last of all the Captain. 

And the Captain wore a very gi'ave face, for while they 
sat alone together on the roof of the cabin of the launch 
Charley Devil had explained the situation to him, and the 



THEN THE CAl»TAIN*S NVllX MADE THE JOUUNKY 


« « 


situation was a grave one indeed, and the Captain’s heart 
was sore. 

“ If we hadn’t run on a mud-flat miles up-stream we 
should have been off Holland by this time, but I’m glad we 
stuck, Captain, and we’ll just take our lickings like little 
men,” was Charley Devil’s epilogue. 

But the Captain’s heart was heavy, for he doubted if 
their outbreak could be satisfied by any amount of lickings. 
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Charley Devil’s body was clothed, and his face was 
filling out to its natural curves by the time the Captain was 
hauled aboard and Lord Charles Ellesmere could not keep 
his eyes off him. 

This was no time for explanations, however. They 
were all weather-worn, water-soaked, and weary, and 
with as little delay as possible they hauled up the 
anchor, got sail on her, and made long and short tacks 
for Thames Haven. 

• ••••• 

It was just after lunch that same day. 

Lord Charles Ellesmere and the Captain were sitting in 
the Captain’s snuggery with coffee and cigars. 

Ellesmere had been very silent all the morning, and his 
face still bore that strange, strained look of anxious thought 
that had come over it so suddenly on the cabin roof of the 
launch. 

Now in the privacy of the Captain’s room he spoke. 

“ Will you tell me all you know about that boy, Captain ? 
Charley — what was it you called him ? ” 

“ Charley Devil ! He’s a fine little fellow and ought to 
have been a credit to us. Now I’m afraid he’s broken 
himself. Do you know the young devils mutinied last 
night and tied up all my Officers, and these twenty on the 
Dreadnought were bolting when they came across us.” 

“ Never mind all that for a moment, if you don’t mind. 
Tell me all you know about Charley Devil.” 

“ He came to us a year ago ” 

“ Where from ? ” 

“ Let’s see,” said the Captain, hauling out a red-bound 
ledger. “ Here you are. Here’s his record.” 

Ellesmere bent forward and read the record carefully and 
thoughtfully. Then he leaned back in his chair, and the 
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smoke rolled up in ragged clouds from his fiercely bitten 
cigar. 

He drummed nervously on the long arm of his chair for a 
moment, and then said : 

“ Do you remember Carlotta Deville ? ” 

And the Captain’s open palm came down on the table 
with a bang that made the ladies in the adjoining cabin say 
that the shore boys were shooting at the gulls again. 

“ Good God ! ” he said, “ that’s my missing clue. I 
knew I ought to know his eyes, and I’ve ransaeked my 

memory for them. And — and ” he began. “ You — my 

God ! I thought I had saved you from that connection ? ” 

“ I married her. She left me eighteen months later, 
taking the child with her. I heard of her death seven 
years ago, but I could get no trace of the boy. That is my 
boy, Captain ! . . . Look here ! ” he added, opening a 
gold locket which hung inside his vest. 

And, bending down, the Captain looked into the great 
violet eyes of Carlotta Deville, and on the other side he 
gazed with amazement into the face of Charley Devil. 

“But how ?” he began, pointing to the boy’s 

face. 

“ That is myself at the age of twelve. I always hoped to 
come across my boy, and that he would be like what I was. 
Charley Devil was the name she always called me. When 
you called the boy that on the launch this morning my 
heart stopped beating, and when I looked into his eyes I 
knew that I had found my boy ! ” 

The Captain lay back in his chair and gazed at his friend 
with astonishment. 

“ And what will you do now ? ” he asked at length. 

Lord Charles did not answer him at once. He smoked 
musingly, and then said quietly : 
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“For the boy’s own sake I must get the proofs as clear 
as possible. For myself I am satisfied.” 

The Captain nodded, and they smoked in silence. 

“ And you, Captain, what is your next step ? What are 
you going to do with your young scamps ? Swishings all 
round ? — Bread and water for a week ? — Black Hole in 
turns ? ” 


“ I’ve not made up my mind yet. The idea of caning 
five hundred boys is absurd. Bread and water for a week 
means a full hospital for a month. I don’t hold with 


hitting a boy in the stomach. They’ve not any too much 
stamina yet. Half of them would be down with something 
in no time.” 


“ Had they any real cause for the outbreak ? ” 

“ I fear they had. Still, it was utterly inexcusable.” 

“ That of course. Mutihy is mutiny. You must bring 
it home to them somehow in a way they won’t forget,” 

“ You bet I will ! Suppose we hold a Court-martial 
before you leave.” 

“ All right ! Glad to be of any service to you.” 

They constituted themselves a Court of Enquiry on the 
spot. They examined the Officers one by one, carefully 
and searchingly — Tompion last of all — and arrived at a 
very fair idea of the facts of the case. 

“ That fellow’s at the bottom of your trouble,” said Lord 
Charles, as Tompion quitted the room. “ I know the type. 
He always makes trouble. Now send for Charley Devil.” 

Charley’s bright face appeared at the door, clouded with 
a look of anxiety. 

He saluted, and stood before the two men, straight and 
slim and bright as a bird. 

“ Now, Charley,” said the Captain, “ let us have your 
account of this unfortunate matter again.” 
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And bit by bit he drew it all out of the boy. 

Ellesmere never took his eyes off him, and the Captain, 
glancing from face to face, was more and more impressed 
with the wonderful likeness between them. 

“ Now tell me,” said the Captain finally, “ were you the 

first to throw ? ” 

“ No, sir, I was not.” 

“ Do you know who it was ? ” 

The boy shifted uneasily from foot to foot, and twirled 
his cap round and round, while Lord Charles eyed liim 
anxiously. 

“ I think you must not ask me that, sir,” he said at last. 

“ All right, my boy, that will do.” 

Charley saluted briskly and turned to go. 

“ Carol, Carol, mon petit diable ! Sharley Dcville, 
Sharley Devil ! ” said Ellesmere* quietly, as if to himself. 

The boy wheeled quickly, and brought his hand to the 
salute again, passed it confusedly over his brow and said 
dreamily : 

“ Mon Dicu ! Mon Dieu ! Maman ! ” Then — like one 
awakening — “ Beg pardon, sir ! ” — saluted again, and 
stepped out. 

Ellesmere dropped his head into his hands. 

“ That proves it beyond all question,” he said at last, 
with deep emotion. “ I have heard his mother say that 
to him hundreds of times before he could understand it, and 
he remembers her.” 

After a while the two men laid their heads together and 
discussed punishment plans. 

“ Will you stop and see it through ? ” asked the Captain, 
when they had come to a decision, 

“ If you will keep me. I shall be interested to see how 
they take it, and I want to see how my boy behaves.” 
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The ship was quiet very early that night, and sleep was 
sound and deep, but the occupant of the hammock next to 
Charley Smith heard him murmuring strange and uncouth 
words in his sleep, and surmised that he had “ gone a bit 
batty in the steeple.” 

Next morning at half-past nine the Captain and his 
visitor stood at the poop-railing, the focus of five hundred 
pairs of anxious eyes. 

The boys were drawn up in four parallel lines on each 
side of the deck, awaiting sentence, and there was no need 
for the bugler to sound for silence. 

In the open space between the lines of boys walked the 
Officers, each armed with a stout cane. Mr. Tompion was 
not there. 

Lord Charles leaned his strong brown hands on the 
railing, and said in a voice that rang along the deck like a 
silver trumpet : 

“ Boys ! I have served my country in most parts of the 
world, and I have always had reason to be proud of the 
lads who served under me. I have had to come back to 
England to find English boys to be ashamed of. Will you 
read me this motto ? Read it aloud each one of you ! ” He 
pointed to the ornamental scroll that ran along the edge of 
the poop, “ Louder ! I want to hear you ! ” 

A murmurous growl rose and swelled along the lines of 
the Lion’s Whelps which purported to be “England 
expects every man to do his duty.” 

“ Noav ! ” said Lord Charles as the growl died away. 

“ Boys ! do you know where you would be at this moment 
if you were men in the service ? I’ll tell you ! You would 
be lying, every one of 3^ou, in chains on the lower deck 
under sentence of death.” 

A visible shiver passed along the ranks of the Whelps, 
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“ Now you have got to take your punishment. Take it 
like men, and learn this lesson and let it last you all your 
lives. The first thing of all is — OBEDIENCE ! ” 

Then the Captain spoke to them gravely and sorrowfully. 

When he had ended there was a pause, and the unhappy 
Whelps twisted their fingers tight behind their backs and 
wondered whether they were to be lianged or shot. 

For a long half-hour they stood in cold fear while tlie 
Captain and Lord Charles paced the quarter-deck. 

Then the Captain signalled to his bugler, and the thousand 
anxious eyes flashed back to the railing. 

“ ’Ttention ! ” cried the Captain. “ Left wheel ! — 
March ! ” and the deck was thunderous with the tread of a 
thousand lively feet. 

Round and round the long deck they went, lines even, 
steps regular as clock-work. And in the open space in the 
centre walked the Oificcrs with their canes. 

The Whelps started off at a good brisk pace and rather 
enjoyed it after the dreary wait. 

They did over four miles in the first hour. 

In the second liour they did slightly under the four miles. 

In the third hour they began to find it monotonous, and 
one-eyed Rafferty (he had lost his eye on the ship or he 
wouldn’t have been there), who had chuckled all through 
the first hour at the simplicity of the Captain’s idea of 
punishment, found it advisable now to keep his mouth 
closed and say his swears away down in his stomach 
instead of giving his neighbours the benefit of them in 
wliispcrs. 

In the fourth hour the pace fell off and the lines became 
irregular. 

The Whelps began to experience unusual pains in their 
hind legs. 
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Some of them commenced to limp. Their faces were 
mostly mottled red and M'hitc in patches. 

In the fifth hour the pace became dogged and heavy. 
No boy looked at his neighbour’s face, but each hung his 
eyes desperately on to the head of his front file man. 
Their faces 'svere white, and their breathing short and 



panting. Occasionally a boy fell out of the ranks, dead beat. 
The Ofiicers’ canes stung him back into his place again. 

The sixth hour was martyrdom. It was a scotched 
snake tliat wriggled painfully round the deck at a funeral 
pace, and the Olficcrs had a busy time of it. 

The seventh hour finished them — and their punishment. 

The bugle pealed, and three-fourths of them dropped 
like logs. 
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Never ship held a more un-mutinous set of mutineers. 
But they have never forgotten it, and the tradition of it 
has been handed down from generation to generation, and 
the “ Mutiny March ” is still spoken of with bated breath 
on board, and is described with gusto and grand exaggera- 
tion in many a ship tliroughout the world. 

Charley Devil had walked it out, but when the bugle 
sounded, his knees wobbled as though they were fitted with 
ball-bearings. He kept up, however, and managed to 
stagger to his hammock. 

Whenever throughout that weary twenty-five mile 
tramp the boy had looked up at the quarter-deck it seemed 
to him that the keen eye of Lord Charles Ellesmere was 
fixed upon him. As soon as his file wheeled round towards 
the poop he got into the way of looking for that eye, and it 
was always waiting for him and never seemed to leave 
him, and, in some way that he could not understand, it 
braced him up and put new life into him. 

Many and many a time since then have Lieutenant 
Charles Ellesmere and his father, the Admiral, laughed 
over the Mutiny and the Mutiny March. 

Source : The Loosing of the Lions Whelps. 

INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

I. APPRECIATION 

Study the introduction to this fine story; it presents to you the Captain, the 
500 boys, and the “ small boy.” 

The second and third paragraphs funher introduce the Captain, while the 
seventeen short paragraphs that follow place the “ small boy ” before you again, 
and the paragraph beginning The Nurse sailed away,” gives you a glimpse 
of the 500. 

Pages 109 and no keep the Captain and the boy to the front. Pages 
1 10-13 are devoted to Charley, but the Captain returns to the picture on 
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page 1 14. On page 113 a disturbing element — the Instructors — ^is brought 
in and ^ Mr. Tompion begins to play a part. From that moment serious 
trouble is developed, leading to the mutiny. Further interest is aroused by the 

appearance of Lord Charles Ellesmere, and then the story passes rapidly to 
an unexpected climax. 

Read the story again and note where and why the writer uses long and short 
sentences. 

Study the language of the story, such as the verbs in paragraph 7, page 112 ; 
or t^ose in paragraph 3, page 114 — “ They tried to stand against the storm, 
etc. ; They bent their heads and tried to breast it**; ** Tin cups, etc., swept 
them like grape ; They wavered — broke, and all was over,’* Point out 
other instances of the author’s striking choice of words. 


II. VOCABULARY (see Exercise II, page 6) 

1. Nouns. — omniscience, infirmary, individuality, coercion, repression, 
abstraction, piquancy, enigma, irritation, deficiencies, pandemonium, epilogue, 

focused, condescended, vibrating, ostracising, pa 
houetted, disintegrate. 

Adjectives. — succulent, typical, truculent, venomous, pregnant, inexcusable, 
murmurous, monotonous. 

Adverbs. — physically, fascinatingly, unintentionally, proverbially, meta^ 
phorically. 

2. Explain the following : 

“ Whose omniscience kept the ship right side up, morally and physically ” ; 
“ There’s a wonderful individuality about him, and he’ll go far — either up or 
down”; “ In all his classes , . . of his cleverness ” (paragraph i, page iii) ; 
“ His general good^humour . . . was remarkable” (paragraph 2, page iii) ; 
” utterly regardless of consequences”; **Much as they liked . . . when the 
cat is away” (paragraph 4, page 114). 

III. COMPOSITION 

1, Show how the boy was marked out from the others even at the beginm'ng, 
and then show how he became the leading spirit of the 500. 

2. Write a summary of the story. 


Ipitating, sil/ 


IV. VOCABULARY {continued) 

Suffixes : 

The suffixes ary, ory, ry, er are used to indicate where people or things, etc., are 
kept. Thus infirmary (paragraph 10, page 108) is a place where the sick or 
“infirm” are treated. 

Explain the following words : aviary, apiary, sanctuary, granary, armoury, 
depository, dormitory, larder, pantry. 
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The suffixes erjer, ttr, ary denote a worker, a craftsman, someone employed. 

Explain these words : officer, mariner, archer, butcher, brigadier, engineer, 
lapidary, antiquary, butler, carpenter, farrier, premier. 

The suffixes ence, ance are often used as “ noun makers ” and indicate state 
or condition; see paragraph 5, page 108. There are many other 

examples in the story, find them. 


Fairy Land 


John Galsworthy 


Introductory.— John Galsworthy ranks among the most famous writers of 
the twentieth century. He was aw'arded the Nobel prize for Literature in 
1932. His novels are fine studies of life in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries; you may read them later. Some short stories in one of his books 

called Caravan may interest you even now. 


TT was about three o’eloek, this November afternoon, 

-^-when I rode down into “ Fairyland,” as it is ealled about 

here. The bireh trees there are more beautiful than any 

in the world ; and when the elouds are streaming over in 

rain-grey, and the sky soaring above in higher blue, just 

seen, those gold and silver ereatures have sueh magieal 

loveliness as makes the hearts of mortals aehe. The 

fairies, who have been driven off the moor, alone wateh 

them with equanimity, if they be not indeed the birch trees 

themselves especially those little very golden ones whieh 

have strayed out into the heather on the far side of the 
glen. 


Revenge ! the fairies cried, when a century ago those 
for whom they do not exist just to amuse made the new road 
over the moor, cutting right through the home of twilight, 
that wood above the “ Falls,” where tiU then they had 
always enjoyed inviolable enchantment. They trooped 
forthwith m their multitudinous secrecy down into the 
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glen, to swarm about the old road. In half a century or so 
they had it almost abandoned, save for occasional horse- 
men and harmless persons seeking beauty, for whom the 
fairies have never had much feeling of aversion. And now, 
after a hundred years, it is all theirs ; the ground so gold- 
ened with leaves and bracken that the old track is nothing 
but a vague hardness beneath a horse’s feet, nothing but 
a runnel for the rains to gather in. 

There is everywhere that glen scent of mouldering 
leaves, so sweet when the wind comes down and stirs it and 
the sun frees and livens it. Not very many birds, perhaps 
because hawks are fond of hovering here. This was once 
the only road up to the village, the only communication 
with all that lies to the south and east. For the fairies have 
got it indeed, they have witched to skeletons all the little 
bridges across the glen stream ; they have mossed and 
thinned the gates to wraiths. With their dapple-gold 
revelry in sunlight, and their dance of pied beauty imder 
the moon, they have made all their own. 

I have ridden many times down into this glen, and 
slowly up among the beeches and oaks into the lanes 
again, hoping and believing that, some da}^ I should see a 
fairy take shape to my thick mortal vision ; and to-day, at 
last, I have seen. 

I heard it first about half-way up the wood, a silvery 
voice piping out very true what seemed like mortal 
words, not quite to be caught. Resolved not to miss it 
this time, I got off quietly and tied my mare to a tree. 
Then, tiptoeing in the damp leaves which did not rustle, I 
stole up till I caught sight of it from behind an oak. 

It was sitting in yellow bracken as high as its head, 
under a birch tree which had a few branches still gold- 
feathered. It seemed to be clothed in blue and to be 
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swaying as it sang. There was something in its arms, as it 
might be a creature being nursed. Cautiously I slipped from 
that tree to the next till I could see its face, just like a 
child’s, fascinating, very, very delicate, the little open 
mouth poised and shaped ever so neatly to the words it was 
singing ; the eyes wide apart and ever so wide open, fixed 
on nothing mortal. The song, and the little body, and the 
spirit in the eyes, all seemed to sway — sway together, like 
a soft wind that goes “ sough-sough,” swinging, in tlic 
tops of the ferns. And now it stretched out one arm and 
now the other, beckoning in to it those to which it was 

singing, so that one seemed to feel the invisible ones 
stealing up closer and closer. 

These were the words which came so silvery and sloiv 

through that little mouth: “ Chil-dren, 'chil-dren ! 
Hus-s-h ! ” 

It seemed as if the very rabbits must come and sit up 

there, the jays and pigeons settle above, everything in all 

tlie wood gather. Even one’s own heart seemed to be 

drawn in by those beckoning arms, the slow enchantment 

of that tinkling voice, and the look in those eyes, which, 

lost in the unknown, were seeing no mortal glen, but only 

that mazed wood where friendly wild things come, who 

have no sound to their padding, no whirr to the movement 

of their wings ; whose gay whisperings have no noise, 

whose eager shapes no colour— the fairv dream-wood of the 
unimaginable. 

“ Chil-dren, chil-dren ! Hus-s-h ! ” 

For just a moment I could see that spirit company- 
ghosts of the ferns and leaves, of butterflies and bees and 
birds, and four-footed things innumerable, ghosts of the 
wind, the sunbeams, and the raindrops, and tiny flickering 
ghosts of moon-rays. For just a moment saw what 
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the fairy’s eyes -were seeing, -without knowing what 
they saw. 

And tlien my mare trod on a dead branch and all 



. I COfLD SLE THAT SI'IIUT COMPANY . . 


vanished. My fairy was gone, and there was only little 
“ Connemara,” as we call her, nursing her doll, and smiling 
up at me from the fern, where she had come to practise her 
new school-song. 

Source : Tatterdemalion, 
INDIVIDUAL AND CL-\SS STUDIES 

I. APPRECIATION 

Read this enchanting sketch two or three times to try to catch its ^spirit. 
The first few lines in paragraph i show you the mood of the writer as he rode 
down into Fairyland.*’ He saw fairy^work and fairydoveliness all round him 
— the birch trees were fairies transformed ; the work of time (see paragraph 3) 
he calls the revenge of the fairies; the silvery voice he hears coming from the 
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yellow bracken must be that of a fairy. Such thoughts as these perhaps led 
Shakespeare to write : 

Tell me where is fancy bred 
Or in the heart or in the head ? 

The vision, the motion, the song, inspired the charmed spectator to wTite 
those wonderful paragraphs on pages 138-9. Read them again and again. 
Study the delicate choice of words shown by the writer : 

Clouds streaming over in rain-'grey"* ; “ ground so goldened with leaves and 

bracken ” ; “ that glen scent of mouldering leaves ” ; “ witched to skeletons and 
thinned to wraiths'* 

There are many more fine examples; find a few and write them out. 

Which paragraph reads almost like verse ? 


n. VOCABULARY (see Exercise II, page 6) 

1. Ncjmm;.— equanimity, secrecy, aversion, revelry. 

Adjectiues—m^giczl inviolable, multitudinous, occasional, fascinating, 
unimaginable, innumerable. ’ 

2. Explain the following : 

... where till then they had always enjoyed inviolable enchantment ; 

‘ They trooped forth in their multitudinous secrecy ” ; “ for whom the fairies 

have never had rnuch feeling of aversion”; “the fairy dream^wood of the 

unimaginable ; They have witched , , . the gates to wraiths,” paragraph 
I, page 138. 

nr. COMPOSITION 

Write a few “ word^pictures ” from the sketch that are particularly striking. 
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The Battle of Crecy 

Froissart, Translated by Johnes 

Introductory. — Sir John Froissart, from whose Chronicles this story is 
taken, was born in France, but came to England and was attached to the 
English Court. He is the most famous writer on the Hundred Years* War. 

T?OR a time the King of England avoided as much as 
he could any open engagement with the army of 
France, and contented himself with plundering the country 
through which he passed. The two armies, however, now 
arrived near to Crecy, and it Avas told Edward that the 
King of France desired to give him battle. 

“Let us post ourselves here,” said King Edward to 
his people, “I have good reason to wait for the enemy 
on this spot ; I am now on the lawful inheritance of 
my lady-mother, which was given her as her marriage 
portion, and I am resolved to defend it against Philip 
of Valois.” 

As Edward had not more than an eighth part of the 
forces which the King of France had, he was of course 
anxious to fix on the best position ; and after he had care- 
fully disposed his forces, he lost no time in sending scouts 
towards Abbeville to learn if the King of France meant to 
take the field that day. These, hoAvever, soon returned 
saying that they saw no appearance of it ; upon AA^hich the 
King dismissed his men to their quarters AA'ith orders to be 
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in readiness betimes in the morning, and to assemble at 
the same place. 

The King of France remained all Friday at Abbeville, 

V * 

Avaiting for more troops ; during the day he sent his 
marshals out of the town to examine the eountry and get 
some certain intelligence respecting the English. They 
returned about vespers with information that the English 
were eneamped on the plain. 

That night the King of Franee entertained at supper all 
the princes and chief lords of his army. There was much 
talk concerning the war; and after supper the King 
entreated his princes and lords always to remain in friend- 
ship with each other ; “ to be friends without jealousy, 
and courteous without pride.” All the French forces had 
not yet arrived, for the King was still expecting the Earl of 
Savoy, who ought to have been there with a thousand 
lances, as he had been well paid for them three months in 
advance. 

That same evening the King of England also gave a 
supper to his earls and barons, and when it was over he 
withdrew to his private chapel where, falling on his knees 
before the altar, he prayed to God that if he should combat 
his enemies on the morrow, he might come off with honour. 
About midnight he retired to rest, and rising early the next 
day, he and the Prince of Wales heard mass. The greater 
part of his army did the same. After mass the King 
ordered his men to arm themselves and assemble on the 
ground which he had before fixed upon. 

There was a large park near a wood, on the rear of the 
army, which King Edward enclosed, and in it placed all 
his baggage, waggons, and horses ; for his men-at-arms 
and archers were to fight on foot. He afterwards ordered 
that the army should be divided into three battalions. In 
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the first, he placed the young Prince of Wales, and with 
him the Earls of Warwick and Oxford, and certain other 
lords of his army. There might be, in this first division, 
about 800 men-at-arms, 2,000 archers, and 1,000 Welsh- 
men ; all of whom advanced in regular order to their 
ground, each lord under his own banner and pennon and 
in the centre of liis men. 



. . HE PHAYED TO GOD . . 


In the second battalion were the Earl of Northampton, 
the Earl of Arundel, the Lords Ross, Basset, Lascels, and 
man}’ others amounting in the whole to about 800 men-at- 
arms, and 1,200 archers. 

The third battalion was commanded by the King in 
person, and was composed of about 700 men-at-arms, and 
2,000 archers. The King was mounted on a small palfrey, 
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having a white wand in his hand, and attended by his two 
marshals. In this manner he rode at a foot’s pace through 
all the ranks, encouraging the army and entreating that 
they would guard his honour and defend his rights ; so 
sweetly and with such a cheerful countenance did he speak 
that all who had been before dispirited were directly 
comforted by hearing him. 

Bv the time he had thus visited all the battalions it was 
nearly ten o’clock. He then retired to his own division, 
having ordered the men to regale themselves, after which 
all returned to their own battalions, according to the 
marshals’ orders, and seated themselves on the ground, 
placing their helmets and bows before them, in order that 
they might be the fresher when their enemy should arrive. 

That same Saturday the King of France also rose 
betimes, heard mass in the monastery of St. Peter’s in 
Abbeville, where he lodged ; and having ordered his army 
to do the same, left that town after sunrise. When he had 
marched about two leagues from Abbeville and was 
approaching the enemy, he \vas advised to form his army 
in order of battle, and to let those on foot march forward 
that they might not be trampled on by the horses. This 
being done he sent off four knights who rode so near the 
English that they could clearly distinguish their position. 
The English plainly perceived that these knights came to 
reconnoitre ; however, they took no notice of it, but 
suffered them to return unmolested. 

When the King of France saw them coming back, he 
halted his army, and the knights pushing tlirough the 
crowds came near to the King, who said to them, “ My 
lords, what news ? ” 

Neither chose to speak hrst — at last the King addressed 
himself personally to the Lord Moyne, who said, “ Sir, I 
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will speak since it pleases you to order me, but under cor- 
rection of my companions. We have advanced far enough 
to reconnoitre your enemies. Know then, that they are 
drawn up in three battalions, and are waiting for you. I 
would advise for my part (submitting, however, to your 
better counsel) that you halt your army here and quarter 
them for the night ; for, before the rear shall come up, 
and the army be properly drawn up, it will be very late, 
and your men will be tired and in disorder, whilst they will 
find your enemies fresh and properly arrayed. On the 
morrow you may draw up your army more at your ease, 
and may at leisure decide on what part it will be best to 
begin the attack, for be assured they will wait for you.*’ 

The King commanded that it should so be done ; and 
the two marshals rode, one to the front and the other to 
the rear, crying out, “ Halt, banners, in the name of God 
and St. Denis.” Those that were in front halted ; but 
those that were behind said they would not halt until they 
were as forward as the front. When the front felt the rear 
pressing on, they pushed forward ; and as neither the King 
nor the marshals could stop them, they marched on without 
any order until they came in sight of their enemies. As 
soon as the foremost rank saw the English they fell back at 
once in great disorder, which alarmed those in the rear, who 
thought they had been fighting. All the roads between 
Abbeville and Crecy were covered with common people, 
who, when they were come within three leagues of their 
enemies, drew their swords, bawling out, “ Kill, kill ! ” 
and with them were many lords eager to make a show of 
their courage. 

There is no man, unless he had been present, that can 
imagine or describe truly the confusion of that day, 
especially the bad management and disorder of the French, 
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whose troops were out of number. What I know, and shall 
relate in this book, I have learnt chiefly from the English, 
and from those attached to Sir John of Hainault, who was 
always near the person of the King of France. 

The English, who, as I have said, were drawn up in three 
battalions, and seated on the ground, on seeing their 
enemies advance, rose up fearlessly and fell into their ranks. 
The Prince’s battalion, whose archers were formed in 
manner of a harrow with the men-at-arms in the rear, was 
the first to do so. The Earls commanding the second 
battalion posted themselves in good order on the Prince’s 
wing to assist him if necessary. 

You must know that the French troops did not advance 
in any regular order, and that as soon as their King came in 
sight of the English his blood began to boil, and he cried 
out to his marshals, “ Order the Genoese forward and begin 
the battle in the name of God and St. Denis.” 

There were about 15,000 Genoese crossbow men ; but 
they were quite fatigued, having marched on foot that day 
six leagues, completely armed and carrying their crossbows, 
and accordingly they told the constable they were not in a 
condition to do any great thing in battle. The Earl of 
Alen^on hearing this, said, “ This is what one gets by em- 
ployinff such scoundrels, Avho fall off when there is any need 
for them.” 

During this time a heavy rain fell, accompanied by 
thunder and a very terrible eclipse of the sun ; and, before 
this rain, a great flight of crows hovered in the air over 
all the battalions, making a loud noise ; shortly afterwards 
it cleared up, and the sun shone very bright ; but the French 
had it in their faces, and the English on their backs. 

When the Genoese were somewhat in order they ap- 
proached the English and set up a loud shout, in order to 
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frighten them ; but the English remained quite quiet and 
did not seem to attend to it. They then set up a second 
shout, and advanced a little forward ; the English never 
moved. The Genoese hooted a third time, advancing 
with their crossbows presented, and began to shoot. The 
English archers then advanced one step forward, and shot 
their arrows with such force and quickness, that it seemed 
as if it snowed. When the Genoese felt these arrows, which 
pierced through their armour, some of them cut the strings 
of their crossbows, others flung them to the ground, and 
all turned about and retreated quite discomforted. 

The French had a large body of men-at-arms on horse- 
back to support the Genoese, and the King, seeingthem thus 
fall back, cried out, “ Kill me those scoundrels, for they 
stop up our road without any reason.” The English 
continued shooting, and some of their arrows falling among 
the horsemen, drove them upon the Genoese, so that they 
were in such confusion they could never rally again. 

The valiant King of Bohemia having heard the order for 
the battle inquired where his son the Lord Charles was ; 
his attendants answered that they did not know, but 
believed he was fighting. Upon this, he said to them, 

“ Gentlemen, you are all my people, my friends, and 
brethren at arms this day ; therefore, as I am blind, I 
request of you to lead me so far into the engagement that 
I may strike one stroke with my sword.” The knights 
consented, and in order that they might not lose him in 
the crowd, fastened all the reins of their horses together, 
placing the King at their head that he might gratify his 
Avish, and in this manner advanced tOAvards the enemy. 
The Lord Charles of Bohemia had come in good order to 
the battle ; but AA’hen he perceiA’'ed that it aa'rs likely to 
turn out against the French he departed. The King, his 
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father, rode in among the enemy, and he and his com- 
panions fought most valiantly ; however, they advanced 
so far that they were all slain, and on the morrow they 
were found on the field with all their horses tied together. 

The Earl of Alen9on advanced in regular order upon the 
English, to fight with them, as did the Earl of Flanders in 
another part. These two lords with their forces, coasting, 



. . IN THIS MANNER ADVANCED TOWARDS THE ENEMY.” 


as it were, the archers, came to the Prince’s battalion, 
where they fought valiantly for a length of time. The 
King of France was eager to march to the place where he 
saw their banners displayed, but there Avas a hedge of 
archers before him. 

Early in the day some French, Germans, and Savoyards 
had broken through the archers of the Prince’s battalion, 
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and had engaged with the men-at-arms ; upon this the 
second battalion came to his aid, and it was time they did 
so, for otherwise he would have been hard pressed. The 
first division, seeing the danger they were in, sent a knight 
off in great haste to the King of England, who was posted 
upon a hill on which stood a windmill. 

On the knight’s arrival he said, “ Sir, the Earl of War- 
wick, the Lord Stafford, the Lord Reginald Cobham, and 
the others who are about your son are vigorously attacked 
by the French, and they entreat that you will come to their 
assistance withyour battalion, for if numbers should increase 
against him, they fear he will have too much to do.” 

The King replied, “ Is my son dead, unhorsed, or so 
badly wounded that he cannot support himself ? ” 

“ No, Sire, thank God,” rejoined the knight, “ but he is 
in so hot an engagement that he has great need of your 
help.” 

The King answered, “ Now, Sir Thomas, return to those 
that sent you, and tell them from me not to send again for 
me this day, nor expect that I shall come, let what will 
happen, as long as my son has life ; and say that I com- 
mand them to let the boy win his spurs, for I am deter- 
mined, if it please God, that all the glory of this day shall 
be given to him, and to those into whose care I have en- 
trusted him.” The knight returned to his lords and re- 
lated the King’s answer, which mightily encouraged them, 
and made them repent they had ever sent such a message. 

The Earls of Alen9on and Flanders were fighting lustily 
under their banners with their o-wn people ; but they 
could not resist the force of the English, and were there 
slain, as well as many other knights and squires, who were 
with them. Late after vespers, the King of France him- 
self had not more about him than sixty men, every one 
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included. Sir John of Hainault, who was of the number, 
had once remounted the King, for his horse had been killed 
under him by an arrow ; and seeing the state he was in, 
the knight said : “ Sir, retreat whilst you may and do not 
expose yourself so simply ; if you have lost this battle, 
you may win the next.” After he had said this he took 
the bridle of the King’s horse and led him off by force, for 
he had before entreated him to retire. 

This Saturday the English never quitted their ranks in 
pursuit of anyone, but remained on the field guarding 
their position and defending themselves against all who 
attacked them. 

That night when the battle had ended the King of Eng- 
land embraced his son and said to him, “ Sweet son, God 
give you perseverance : you are my son ; for most loyally 
have you acquitted yourself ; you are worthy to be a 
sovereign.” The Prince bowed very low, giving all honour 
to the King, his father. The English during the night made 
frequent thanksgivings to the Lord for the happy issue of 
the day ; and with them there was no rioting, for the 
King had expressly forbidden all riot or noise. 

Source : Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles, 


INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

r. APPRECIATION 

Of Froissart, Sir Walter Scott said : “ The simple fact that a great battle 
was won or lost makes little impression on our mind, as it occurs in the dry 
pages of history, butin Froissart we hear the knights arrange the terms of combat 
and the manner of the onset ; we hear their soldiers cry their war-cries ; we 
see them strike their horses with the spur ; and the liveliness of his story hurries 
us along with them into the whirlwind of battle. We declare that afight before 
a petty fortress, thus told, interests us more than the general information that 
20,000 Frenchmen fell on the field of Crecy.” 
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I. How is it shown in paragraph 3 that Edward was a good soldier? 

Where is it shown first that the French force was a mixed one ? 3. Where 
again does Edward show his fine generalship ? 4. Paragraph 4 seems to show 
the French King as a thoughtful leader, but what do pages 146 and 147 show 
about the order of the advance? 5. Where do you learn the results of this ? 
6. How can you tell from the first four lines, page 147, that this account 
is likely to be reliable? 7. Contrast the behaviour of father and son, see 
page 148. 8, How do you think Edward knew from his post that his son s 
force was not in great danger? 

II. VOCABULARY (see Exerciie II, page 6) 

1, Nouns. — inheritance, intelligence, jealousy, courtesy, battalions, perse/ 
verance. 

Verbs. — reconnoitre. 

Adjective. — fatigue. 

Adverb. — valiantly. 

2. Explain the following : 

“avoided any open engagement “carefully disposed his forces”; “to 
be friends without jealousy “guard his honour and defend his rights”; 

“ these knights came to reconnoitre ” ; “ suffered them to return unmolested ” ; 

“ quarter them for the night ” ; “ no man can imagine or describe truly the 
confusion of that day ” ; “ they were in such confusion that they could never 
rally again”; “ God give you perseverance.” 

III. COMPOSITION 

1. Sketch the story in a number of scenes. 

2. Write a summary of the story from your list. 

3. Which scene do you consider is the most interesting ? 

4. Account for the defeat of the great French army. 

IV. GRAMMAR 

Make one sentence of each of the following groups of short sentences : 

1. The scouts returned. They said they had not seen the foe. Then the 
king dismissed the men to their quarters. He ordered them to be ready early 
the following morning. 

2, About midnight the King returned to rest. He rose early the next day. 
He attended mass. After mass he ordered his men to arm for battle. 
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Queen Philippa and the Men of Calais 

Jean le Bel 

Introductory. — The following story is told by Jean le Bel, a Frenchman 
living at the time. Note that much of what Sir Walter Scott said ofFroissarfs 

Chronicles applies to this narrative. 

“ T^ING EDWARD’S aim in invading France Avas not 
-^^to conquer that country, but simply to save English 
commerce by securing the mastery of the Channel. Calais 
was the great pirate-haven ; in one year alone, twenty- 
tAvo privateers had sailed from its port ; Avhile its capture 
promised the King an easy base of communication Avith 
Flanders. The siege lasted a year, and it Avas not till 
Philip had failed to relieve it that the toAvn Avas starved 
into surrender. ^lercy Avas granted to the garrison and 
the people on condition that six of the citizens gave them- 
selves unconditionally into the King’s hands. ‘ On them,’ 
said EdAvard, Avith a burst of bitter hatred, ‘ I Avill do my 
Avilh’ ” — J. R. Green’s Short Ilisiory. 

At the sound of the toAvn bell, Jean le Bel tells us, the 
folk of Calais gathered round the bearer of these terms, 
“ desiring to hear their good neAvs, for they Avere all mad 
Avith hunger. When the said knight told them his news, 
then began they to Aveep and cry so loudly that it Avas 
great pity. Then stood up the Avealthiest burgess of the 
toAvn, and spake thus before all : ‘ My masters, great grief 
and mishap it Avere for all to leave such a people as this 
is to die by famine or otherwise ; and great charity and 
grace Avould he Avin from our Lord Avho could defend them 
from dying. For me, I have great hope in the Lord that 
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if I can save this people by my death I shall have pardon 
for my faults, wherefore will I be the first of the six, and 
of my own will put myself barefoot in my shirt and 
\vith a halter round my neck in the mercy of King 
Edward.’ ” 

The list of devoted men was soon made up, and the six 
victims were led before the King, 

“ All the host assembled together ; there was great 
press, and many bade hang them openly, and many wept 
for pity. The noble King came with his train of counts 
and barons to the place, and the Queen followed him, to 
see Avhat there would be. 

“ The six citizens knelt down at once before the King, 
and their leader spake thus : ‘ Gentle King, here be we 
six who have been of the old families of Calais and great 
merchants ; we bring you the keys of the to^\^l and castle 
of Calais, and render them to you at your pleasure. We 
set ourselves in such wise as you see purely at your will, 
to save the remnant of the people that have suffered much 
pain. So may you have pity and mercy on us for your 
high nobleness’ sake.’ 

“ Of a truth there was then in that place neither lord 
nor knight that wept not for pity, nor who could speak for 
pity ; but the King had his heart so hardened by wrath, 
that for a long while he could not reply ; then he com- 
manded to cut off their heads. All the knights and lords 
prayed him with tears, as much as they could, to have pity 
on them, but he would not hear. 

“ Then spake the gentle knight. Master Walter de 
Manny, and said, ‘ Ha, gentle Sire ! bridle your wrath ; 
you have the renown and good fame of all gentleness ; do 
not a thing whereby men can speak any ill of you ! If you 
have no pity, all men Avill say that you have a heart full 
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of all cruelty to put these good citizens to death that of their 
own will are come to render themselves to you to save the 
remnant of their people.’ 

“ At this point the King changed countenance with 
wrath, and said, ‘ Hold your peace, Master Walter ! It 
shall be none otherwise. Call the headsman ! They of 
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Calais have made so many of my men die, that they must 
die themselves ! ’ 

Then did tlie noble Queen of England a deed of noble 
lowliness, and wept so tenderly for pity, that she could no 
longer stand upright ; therefore she cast herself on her 
knees before her lord the King, and spake on this wise ; 
‘ Ah, gentle Sire ! from the day that I passed oversea in 
gieat pciil, as you know, I have asked for nothing : now 
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pray I and beseech you, with folded hands, for the love of 
Our Lady’s Son, to have mercy upon these men.’ 

“ The King waited awhile before speaking, and looked 
on the Queen as she knelt before him bitterly weeping. 
Then began his heart to soften a little, and he said, ^ Lady, 
I would rather you had been otherwhere ; you pray so 
tenderly, that I dare not refuse you ; and though I do it 
against my will, nevertheless take them, I give them you.’ 

“ Then took he the six citizens by the halters and 
delivered them to the Queen, and released from death all 
those of Calais for the love of her ; and the good lady bade 
them clothe the six burgesses and make them good cheer.” 

Source ; Chroniques, 


INDIVIDUAL .AND CLASS STUDIES 

I. APPRECIATION 

Note the simple direct style of the story. Select some sentences and phrases 
uncommon to-'day that give charm to the writing. There are three strikingly 
simply worded speeches in the story. Point them out and say which you like 

best. 

I. Why was Edward anxious to secure Calais ? 2. Why did Calais fall 
at last 5 3, Why did the wealthiest man of Calais volunteer ? 4. Why did 
de Manny interfere ? 5, Where is some explanation of Edward's order given ? 


1 1. VOCABULARY (su Exercise II, page 6) 

Nouns. — privateer, communication, garrison, countenance. 

Adjective. — wealthiest. 

Adverb. — unconditionally. 

2. Explain the following: 

“ to save English commerce by securing the mastery of the Channel 
“Calais was the great piratc-'haven ** ; “easy base of communication with 
Flanders”: “it was not . . . into surrender” (paragraph i, page 153). 
“great grief and mishap it were”; “there was great press”; “ The King 
had his hean so hardened by wrath ” ; “ bridle your wrath ” ; “ changed 
countenance with wrath.” 
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Ilf. COMPOSITION 

Write an account of the incident as if you were a soldier present. 

IV. GR.\MM.AR 

The Apostrophe as a mark of Possession. 

Singular Number Plural 

(Oh? Owner) (More than One Owner) 

Gave themselves into the Kings Gave themselves into the Kings* 
hands. hands. 

The knight’s distress was great. The knights’ feelings were evident. 
The woman’s heart was touched. The women’s hearts were touched. 


Place each of the following in a sentence, but use the apostrophe to show 
possession : 

The anger of the King ; the astonishment of the knights ; the pity of the 

queen ; the joy of the women ; the relief of the six burgesses. 


The Apprentice 

Jajiuarij 30, 1649 

Hilaire Belloc 

Introductory— Hilaire Belloc is one of the foremost essayists and historians 
of this century. The following sketch will give you some idea of his power to 
make history a real live thing and not a bare record of facts. 

IV/TEX were well into the working week; it was a 
-^Tuesday and apprentices were under the hard eyes 
of their masters throughout the City of London and in the 
rarer business places that elbowed the great palaces along 
the Strand. The sky was overcast and the air distastefully 
cold, nor did anything in the landscape seem colder than 
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the dark band of the river under those colourless and 
lifeless January clouds. 

A\hether it were an illusion or a reality, one could have 
sMorn that there was a sort of silence over the houses and 
on the families of the people ; one could have sworn that 
men spoke in lower tones than was their custom, and that 
the streets were emptier. The trial and the sentence ^ 

of the King had put all that great concourse of men into 
the very presence of Death. 

The day wore on ; the noise of the "workmen could be 
heard at the scaffold by Whitehall ; one hour was guessed 
at and then another ; rumours and flat assertions were 
busy everywhere, especially among the young, and an 
apprentice to a harness-maker in the Water Lane near 
Essex House knew not what to believe. But he was 
determined to choose his moment and to slip awav lest he 
should miss so great a sight. The tyranny of the army 
kept all the city in doubt all day long, and allowed no 
ncAvs ; none the less, from before noon there had begun a 
little gathering of people in Whitehall, round the scaffold 
at which men were still giving the last strokes of the ham- 
mer. Somewhat after noon a horseshoe of cavalry 
assembled in their long cloaks and curious tall civilian 
hats ; they stood ranked, with swords drawn, all round the 
platform. Their horses shifted uneasily in the cold. 

The harness-maker’s apprentice found his opportunity ; 
his master was called to the door for an order from Arundel 
House, and the lad left his bench quickly, just as he was, 
without hat or coat, in the bitter weather, and darting 
through the side door ran down through the Water Gate 
and down its steps to the river. The tide was at the flood 

^ The sentence was that “ Charles Stuart, King of England, was to be 
put to death by the severing of his head from his body.” 
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and his master’s boat lay moored. lie cast her off and 
pulled rapidly up the line of gardens, backing water when 
he came to the public stairs just beyond Whitehall. 
Here he quickly tied the painter and ran up breathless to 
'Whitehall Gate, fearing he might have missed his great 
expectation. He was in ample time. 

It was perhaps half-past tlrree o’clock when he got 
through the gate and found himself in the press of people. 
Far off to the left, among the soldiery that lined the avenue 
from the Park to the Mall, and so to St. James’s, a continu- 
ous roll of drums burdened the still air. 

The crowd was not very large, but it filled the space 
from the gate to the scaffold and a little beyond, save 
where it was pressed outward by the ring of cavalry. It 
did not overflow into the wide spaces of the park, though 
these lay open to Whitehall, nor did it run up towards 
Charing Cross beyond the Banqueting Hall. 

The apprentice was not so tall as the men about him ; he 
strained and elbowed a little to sec, and he was sworn at. 
He could make out the low scaffold, a large platform all 
draped in black, with iron staples, and a railing round it ; 
it covered the last three blank windows of Whitehall, 
running from the central casement until it met the brick 
house at the north end of the stonework ; there the brick- 
work beneath one of the windows had been taken out so 
as to give access through it from the floor within to the 
scaffold on the same level without ; and whispers round 
told the apprentice, though he did not know how much to 
trust them, that it was through this hasty egress that the 
King would appear. Upon the scaffold itself stood a 
group of men, two of them masked, and one of the masked 
ones, of great stature and strong, leant upon the axe with 
his arm crossed upon the haft of it. A little block, barely 
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raised above the floor of the platform, he could only see by 
leaping on tiptoe, catching it by glimpses between the heads 
of his neighbours or the shoulders of the cavalry guard ; 
but he noticed in those glimpses how very low it was, and 
saw, ominous upon it, two staples driven as though to 
contain the struggler. Before it, so that one kneeling 
would have his face toward the Palace and away from the 
crowd, was a broad footstool covered with red velvet, and 
making a startling patch upon all that expanse of black 
baize. 

It was cold waiting ; the motionless twigs of the small 
bare trees in the Park made it seem colder still. The 
three-quarters struck in the new clock behind him upon 
Whitehall Gate, but as yet no one had appeared. 

In a few moments, however, there was a movement in the 
crowd, heads turning to the right, and a corresponding 
backing of the mounted men to contain the first beginnings 
of a rush, for the commanders of the army feared, while 
they despised, the popular majority of London ; and the 
wealthy merchants, the allies of the army, had not joined 
this common lot. This turning of faces towards the great 
blank stone wall of the Palace was caused by a sound of 
many footsteps within. The only window not masked 
with stone, the middle window, was that upon which their 
gaze universally turned. They saw, passing it very 
rapidly, a group of men within ; they were walking very 
sharply along the floor (which was here raised above the 
level of the window itself and cut the lower panes of it) ; 
they were hurrying towards the northern end of the great 
Banqueting Hall. It was but a moment’s vision, and 
again they appeared in the open air through the broken 

brickwork at the far end of the stone fa9ade. 

For a moment the apprentice saw clearly the tall King, 
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his face grown old, his pointed beard left full, his long 
features not moved. The great cloak that covered him, 
with the Great Star of the Garter upon the left shoulder, he 
drew off quickly and let fall into the hands of Herbert. 
He wore no hat ; he stepped forward with precision to- 
wards the group of executioners, and a little murmur ran 
through the crowd. 

The old Bishop, moving his limbs with difTiculty, but 

suppliant and attendant upon his friend, stood by in an 

He helped the King to pull off his inner coat until 

he stood conspicuous in the sky-blue vest beneath it, and 

round his neck a ribbon and one ornament upon it, a 

George carved in onyx. This also he removed and gave 

to the Bishop while he took from his hands a little 

white silken cap and fixed it firmly upon his long and 

beautiful hair. From beneath the sky-blue of his garment, 

at the neck and at the wrists, appeared frills of exquisite 

linen and the adornment of lace. He stood for a few 

moments praying, then turned and spoke as tliough he 

were addressing them all. But the apprentice, though he 

held his breath and strained to hear, as did all others about 

him, could catch no separate word, but only the general 

sound of the King’s voice speaking. The movement of the 

horses, the occasional striking of a hoof upon the setts 

of the street, the distance, covered that voice. Next, 

Charles was saying something to the masked man, and a 

moment later he was kneeling upon the footstool. The 

apprentice saw him turn a moment and spread his arms 

out as an example of what he next should do ; he bent 

him toward the block — it was too low ; he lay at full 

length, and the crowd lifted and craned to see him in this 
posture. 

The four heavy strokes of the hour struck and boomed 
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right through, hacking and dispersing these Londoners and 
driving them every way. 

The apprentice dodged and ran, his head full of the 
tragedy and bewildered, his body in active fear of the 
horses that pursued flying packets of the crowd down the 
alley-ways of the offices and Palace buildings. 

He went off by a circuitous way to find, not his master’s 
house after such an escapade, but his mother’s, where she 
lived beyond St. Martin’s. 

The dusk did not long tarry ; as it gathered and turned 
to night small flakes of snow began to fall and lie upon 
the frozen ground. 

Source : The Eye-Witness, 
INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

I. APPRECIATION 

Study the development of this brilliant historical sketch, and then mark out 

the stages of the account. Why do you think the apprentice is introduced into 

the story ? What were his feelings — sympathy or curiosity 3 Point out the 

sentence that helps you to answer that question. Where does the writer show 

his sympathy with the king 3 What do you gather about the feelings of the 
crowd 3 

Study the sentence structure, the use of long and short sentences. Many of 
the paragraphs are introduced and ended by a short striking sentence — point 
them out. Note the simple beauty of the last paragraph in the story. 

II. VOCABULARY (see Exercise II, page 6) 

1. illusion, reality, tyranny, facade, precision. 

Adjectives. — ominous, suppliant, conspicuous, exquisite, circuitous. 

2. Explain the following : 

Whether it were . , , families of the people” (paragraph i, page 158) ; 

The trial and sentence . , . into the very presence of Death ” (paragraph i, 

page 158); rumours and flat assertions were busy everywhere”; ” The old 
Bishop ... in an agony” (paragraph i, page 161). 

III. COMPOSITION 

1. Write a summary of the sketch. 

2. Let the apprentice tell the story to his mother. 
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Analysis of Sentences : 


IV. GRAMMAR 


Some verbs make complete sense by themselves : The apprenuce ran. Men 
work. Horses gallop. 

Other verbs require a word or words to complete the sense : 

i. Men were well into the working week. 

ii. It was a Tuesday. 

lii. For a moment the apprentice saw clearly the tall Kina, his face mwn old, 
his pointed heard left full, his lon£ features not moved. 

The words in italics are called the Completion of the Predicate. In i and 

II the completion is called the Complement ; it follows a part of the verb 

To be. 

In iii the completion is called the Object ; it follows a Transitive Verb. 


COMPLETE 

COMPLETE PREDICATE 

SUBJECT 

V erb Complement 

I Object 

Men 

were well into the 

working week. 

1 

/ 

1 

It 

' was a Tuesday. 

4 

1 

The apprentice 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Their horses 

1 saw 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

shifted ! 

i 

the tall king, 
his face 
grown old, 
his pointed 
beard left 
full, his 

long fea/ 
tures not 
moved 


Extension 


for a moment, 
clearly 


uneasily in the 
cold. 


Analyse these sentences as above: 

i. Apprentices were under the hard eyes of their masters throughout the 
City of London. 

ii. The noise of the workmen could be heard at the scaffold by Whitehall. 

iii. Somewhat after noon a horseshoe of cavalry assembled in their long 
cloaks and curious tall civilian hats. 

iv. The lad left his bench quickly without hat or coat. 
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We Indians 

Big Chief White Horse Eagle 

Introductory. — The book We Indians, from the first chapter of which the 
extract below is taken, is an account of “ The passing of a great race, being 
the recollcaions of the last of the Great Indian Chief: Big Chief White 

Horse Eagle.’* 

In the preface the Chief says, “ I will tell you here the truth about my life 
in order that you may learn about my people, who once upon a time were free 
and great, but now are few and unhappy, and about whom so many lies have 

been told.” 

The book is perhaps the best account ever written of the life led by ” Red 

Indians.” 

T^^HEN the red sun of the Great Manitoo on the first 
^ ^ day of the year 1822 rose over the vast and wonderful 
wilderness of North Ameriea, which then was still the 
hunting ground of the Indians and undisturbed by the 
tread of the white man, the medicine man of the Osaiie 

o 

tribe stood in front of a rocky cliff and carved curious 
characters in the stone. He then filled them in with paint. 
The characters looked like this : 



and signified : “ My son was born on the first of Januarv, 
1822.” 

It vas my father, the great chief of the Osage Indians, 
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who directed his medicine man to work this fact in stone 
for the benefit of the descendants of his tribe, and it was at 
Look-Out Mountain that the event took place. I happened 

therefore to be born at almost exactly the same spot where 
Buffalo Bill lies buried. 

^Vhenevc^ the son of a great chief was born, the date was 
carved by the medicine man in this way. That was the 



custom when our tribes hunted over the huge territory 
which is noAV called Colorado, Kansas, Dakota, Missouri, and 
Texas. The year was carved in the rock in secret char- 
acters according to our reckoning. If we count backwards 
from to-day the year will turn out to have been 1822. My 
eves have therefore seen one hundred and seven summers ^ 
and my mother saw one hundred and thirty-seven. 

^ The book We Indians was written in 1929. 
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The mountains of Colorado were the home of my race. 
There were rock caves there which we sometimes inhabited. 
This was not often the case, however, as we were in the 
main a migrant tribe which followed the game on its 
wanderings in search of food. were often compelled 

also by lack of water to change our camjoing ground. 
Thus it was that my tribe travelled through a great part of 
North America, for our hunting territory was very exten- 
sive. We returned but seldom to our hiding-places in tlic 
mountains, which were guarded by the old men and women 
whom we left behind. 

Part of our tribe lived elsewhere, on the prairies and not 
in the mountains. 

It must not be imagined that that portion of our tribe 
which ranged the mountain-sides always remained con- 
centrated. In those days, indeed, we were many thousands 
strong. We often separated when game and water 
were scarce. Occasionally our warriors Avould absent 
themselves for many weeks together from the camp that 
had been formed by a section of our people, in order to 
supply it with meat for the winter. 

My father, also, often used to make long expeditions on 

horseback accompanied by a number of chosen warriors 

and their wives and children in order to visit other tribes. 

He also rode to New York at regular intervals to greet the 

white President. My father, you must know, was a great 

and wise chief and was looked upon by all the Indians as 
their leader and adviser. 

In later times I, too, as his son and recognised leader of 
the young chiefs, used to ride up and down the country 
witli a number of sons of the chiefs of various tribes 
practising hunting, track-reading, and the arts of war. 

My earliest recollections are naturally associated with 
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camp life. We lived in tents called 'w^igwams. Some of 
them v'ere very large and roomy, especially those of the 
chiefs. In the middle was a great pole with thin rods whieh 
converged towards the top and were tied together by 
thongs of buffalo hide. They were very easily struck and 
pitched again. This was the women’s Avork. 

We children were carried in W'oven baskets, or in winter 
in fur-lined bags. We Avere borne in an upright position, 
but the Aveight Avas taken off our feet by means of a strap 
Avhich Avas passed under our arms. The mother carried 
this basket on her shoulders Avhen Avalking or riding, she 
and the child being back to back. That is a very healthy 
position for children as it makes their legs strong and 
vigorous. It is thus that I aa'us carried by my mother, and 
in my infancy travelled on horseback over a great part of 
the United States — indeed, as my mother told me later, 
from Colorado to the sea. I played and slept in this 
upright cradle until I could stand. When I left the basket 
I Avas able to Avalk at once, so my mother told me. 

My mother Avas A'ery lovely. She had eyes like a gazelle. 
My father Avas tall and tremendously poAverful. He Avas 
kind to us children, but very strict as aatII. He accustomed 
us from an early age to endure hardships. We were ncA^er 
alloAA'cd to cry, and from our earliest childhood had to keep 
silent Avhen he spoke. This discipline and self-control is 
a peculiar characteristic of Indian upbringing. Indian 
children, as a rule, cry very little, a habit that is probably 
due to the great dangers by AA^hich the roving tribes are 
constantly threatened. At other times A\^e AA'ere alloAved to 
give free rein to our spirits, and began at a very early age to 
imitate the war-Avhoop of our elders. In fact, our games 
may be said to haA^e been simply one long imitation of our 
great Avarriors. 
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When the children were about eight months old their 
mothers used to take them into the water and, holdint^ 
them with one arm flat on the surface, let them kick about. 
If a child began to strike and kick out vigorously in the 

O V 

water it was a sign of good health, but if it remained passive, 
it was not counted to be up to much and the mother felt it 
very keenly. We were expected to swim at the age of four, 
for swimming was just as important from our point of view 
as shooting, riding, or hunting. 

My first recollections begin when I was seven years old, 

for I remember us youngsters being taught by the older 

wamors to hunt birds of prey and other animals. Our 

children, even at that early age, could cut their own bows 

and arrows in the woods and bring down smaller birds with 

accuracy. Ai'chery practice especially began very early. 

To begin with we shot with small bows and arrows at tree- 

trunks, into the bark of which small stones had been 

wedged so as to make a target. There was great rivalry 

among us youngsters, and we practised with the utmost 
keenness. 

As we had no iron in those days all our arrow-heads were 
made of ground flint ; they were very sharp and flew great 
distances. We tied birds’ feathers on to the lower end of 
the arrows, to which they were fastened with very fine gut. 
With these arrows ^ye used to kill buffaloes on the prairies 
and large fish in the rivers. We used to catch fish, too, 
with ivory hooks which were made out of the tusks of the 
wild boar or of walrus teeth. 

Snow looms very large in my earliest recollections. I 
don t remember frost so much, for we became very hardy, 
Irom running about naked the greater part of the year and 
sleeping outside the tents, in the grass or upon buffalo 
hides. We used to wear furs and skins in winter. The 
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babies, as I have said, Avere carried in fur-lined bags 
instead of baskets. But I remember a blizzard Avhich Avas 
so terrible that Ave Avere unable to pitch our tents and had 
to let oursch'es be snoAved up like bears. I remember, too, 
our small horses often being caught in the drifts and the 
trouble Ave had in digging them out. 

In Avinter, our food supplies Averc often a matter of 



great difliculty, and AA'e used occasionally to liaA'e to go 
liungry till aa'c encountered a herd of buffaloes and could 
satisfy our needs. 

The summer, hoAvcA'er, Avas loA'cly, as aa'c had CA'erything 
that AA'C Avanted and Ave liA'cd in paradise. 

You must bear in mind, my Avhite brothers and sisters, 
that ncarh^ the Avhole of North America beloiifrcd to us 
Indians a hundred years ago. \Ve had eA’cr\tIiing Ave 
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needed. When we were in want of food we shot game and 
deer, or the big buffaloes which thundered over the 
prairies in gigantic herds thousands strong, or the earth 
yielded her increase in the shape of the corn Ave sowed, 
roots, berries, Avild grapes, the honey of the Avild bees, and 
sugar syrup from the trees. The Avild animals, too, 
supplied us AA'ith our clothes. We men usually A\'ore 
nothing but a belt. Sometimes Avhen the Aveather Avas 
cold or AA'hen riding, Ave Avore leggings that Avere fastened by 
leather thongs to our girdles. Every AA’arrior, moreoA'er, 
had his blanket that Avas made of leather and subsequently 
of Avool, Avhen Ave discovered hoAV to use it. The Avomen 
Avore leathern dresses fringed Avith tassels, Avhich they made 
themseh^es. Their costume above the Avaist consisted 
generally of a loose leather AATap that Avas embroidered in 
many colours. The gold, silver, and copper AA'hich aa'c 
found in the rocks and ri\’ers Avere only used for purposes 
of adornment. Certain stones, Avhich I Avill tell you about 
later on, served as money, but avc only used it to purchase 
our AviA'cs. We thus passed a happy and undisturbed 
existence in those vast natural spaces, hunting, fishing, and 
dancing AA'hen Ave had special cause for rejoicing. The 
Avild beasts Avere practically our only enemies. Most of us 
had never yet seen a Avhite man, but had only been told 
about him by our elders Avho had ridden to the far-distant 
coast or soutliAvards into Mexico. 

I should like to state most emphatically that the 
numerous stories of sanguinary encounters betAV'cen the 
Indians, at the beginning of the nineteenth century at anv 
rate, are cither inventions or exaggerations. I admit 
tliat there Avere some particularly Avarlike tribes Avho used 
to make horse-stealing expeditions. When Ave Avere 
lobbed AAc naturally had to folIoAA^ up the thicA’cs and take 
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their scalps. A thief must die. That was the inexorable 
law of the prairie. The Pale-faces are in the habit of 
rewarding their thieves by shutting them up and feeding 
them. That is rather unpractical, and would have been 
impossible for us, anyhow, for we had no prisons and could 
not make slaves of our prisoners. A pure-bred Indian 
cannot be enslaved — he would die. 

But it wasn t so very bad, after all. We led, on the whole, 
a peaceful and happy existence, as children of nature, until 
the Pale-faces arrived. Then a change took place. They 
ruined us with fire-water and made bad blood between us. 
That, however, had not as yet taken place. Life in our 
country during my childhood was a free and pleasant one. 

Source : IVe Indians, Being the recollections of the last of the Great 
Indian Chief St Big Chief White Horse Eaglef* as told to Edgar Von 
Schmidt-Pauli, translated by Christopher Turner, 


INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

L VOCABULARY (5« Excrdu //, pQgt 6) 

I. Nouns. — descendants, recollections, discipline, characteristic, imitation, 
exaggerations. 

Kerk— concentrated, practising, associated, embroidered. 

Adjectives. — migrant, sanguinary, inexorable. 

Adverbs. — occasionally, emphatically. 

z. Explain the following : 

We were in the main a migrant tribe ** ; “ always remain concentrated ” ; 
“ My earliest recollections are naturally associated with camp life’^; “ This 
discipline and selTcontrol is a peculiar characteristic of Indian upbringing”; 

Snow looms very large in my earliest recollections”; *‘I should Eke to 
state ... or exaggerations.” (Paragraph i, page 171.) 

II. COMPOSITION 

1. State very briefly the chief facts given in the first four paragraphs. 

2. Write briefly what you learn from the extract ; (a) about childhood in 
the Indian tribes ; (b) about adult life among them. 
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The Pit Mouth 

H. M. Tomlinson 

Introductory. — This extract and those on pages 179 and 183 are examples 
of the fine descriptive work that is to be found in our newspapers from the 
pens of some of the best writers of the day. Articles such as these are 
‘‘history books in the making” and stand out in the Press as wheat among chaff. 
The newspaper is the training ground of many novelists. H. M. Tomlinson 
was a journalist before he wrote his welbknown books The Sea and the Jungle, 
Galleons Reach, etc. The Pit Mouth was written for a daily paper and was 

reprinted in the book Old Junk. 

'“T^ITERE was Great Barr, idle, still, and quiet. Through 
the Birmingham suburbs, out into the raw, bleak 
winter roads between the hedges, quite beyond the big 
town smoking with its enterprising labours, one approaclied 
the village of ealamity with some awe and diffidenee. 
You felt you were intruding ; that you were a mere gross 
interloper, coming through curiosity that was not excused 
by the compunction you felt, to sec the appearance of a 
place that had tragedy in nearly all its homes. Young 
men streamed by on bicycles in the same direction, groups 
were hurrying there on foot. 

The road rose in a mound to let the railway under, and 
beyond the fat dip was the village, an almost formless 
group of mean red dwellings stuck on ragged fields about 
the dominant colliery buildings. Three high, slim chim- 
neys were leisurely pouring smoke from the grotesque black 
skeleton structures above the pits. The road ran by the 
boundary, and was packed with people, all gazing absorbed 
and quiet into the grounds of the colliery ; they were 

stacked up in the hedge banks, and the walls and trees 
were loaded with bovs. 
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A few empty motor-cars of the colliery directors stood 
about. A carriage -horse champed its bit, and the still 
•watchers turned at once to that intrusive sound. Around 
us, a lucid winter landscape (for it had been raining) ran 
to the distant eneompassing hills which lifted like low 
ramparts of cobalt and amethyst to a sky of luminous 
saffron and ice-green, across which leaden elouds were 
moving. The country had that hard, coldly radiant 
appearance which always impresses a sad man as this 
vorld s frank expression of its alien disregard ; this world 

not his, on which he has happened, and must endure with 
his trouble for a brief time. 

As I went tlirough the press of people to the colliery 
gates, the women in shawls turned to me, first with annoy- 
ance that their watching should be disturbed, and then 
yith some dull interest. My assured claim to admittance 
piobably made them think I was the bearer of new help 
outside their little Icnowledge ; and they willingly made 
room for me to pass. I felt exactly like the interfering 
fraud I was. A\hat would I not have given then to be 
made, for a brief hour, a nameless miracle -worker ? 

In the colliery itself was the same seeming apathy. 
Ihere was nothing to show in that yard, black with sod- 
dened cinders and ash muck, where the new red-brick 
engine-houses stood, that somewhere half-a-mile beneath 
our feet were thirty men, their only exit to the outer world 
barred by a subterranean fire. Nothing showed of tlie 
fire but a whitish smoke from a ventilating shaft, and a 
stranger would not know what that signified. But the 
women did. Wet with the rain showers, thev had been 
standing watching that smoke all night, and were watching 
it still, for its unceasing pour to diminish. Constant 
and unrelenting, it streamed steadily upward, as though 
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it drew its volume from central fires that vould never 
cease. 

The doors of the office were throvm open, and three 
figures emerged. They broke into the listlessness of that 
dreary place, vherc nothing seemed to be going on, ■witli 
a sudden real purpose, fast but unhurried, and moved 
towards the shaft. Three Yorkshire rescue experts — one 



“ FIGURES OF FUN ! ” 


of them to die later — with the Ilamstead manager 
explaining, with eager seriousness, the path they should 
follow below. “ Figures of Fun ! ” They had muzzles on 
their mouths and noses, goggles on their eyes, fantastic 
helms, and queer cylinders and bags slung about them. 
As they went up the slope of wet ash, quick and full of 
purpose, their comical gear and coarse dress became 
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suddenly transfigured ; and the silent crowd cheered 
emotionally that little party of forlorn hope. 

They entered the cage, and down they went. Still it 
was difficult for me to think that we were fronting tragedy, 
for no danger showed. An hour and more passed in 
nervous and dismal waiting. There was a signal. Some 
men ran to the pit-head carrying hot bricks and blankets. 
The doctors took off their coats, and arranged bottles and 
tinkling apparatus on chairs stuck in the mud. The air 
smelt of iodoform. A cloth was laid on the ground from 
the shaft to the engine-house, and stretchers were placed 
handy. The women, some carrying infants, broke rank. 
That quickly up-running rope was bringing the first news. 
The rope stopped running and the cage appeared. Only 
the rescue party came out, one carrying a moribund cat. 
They Icnew nothing ; and the white-faced women, with 
hardly repressed hysteria, took again their places by the 
engine-house. 

So we passed that day, watching the place from which 
came nothing but disappointment. Occasionally a child, 
too young to know it was adding to its mother’s grief, 
would wail querulously. There came a time when I and 
all there knew that to go down that shaft was to meet with 
death. The increasing exhaustion and pouring sweat of 
the returning rescue parties showed that. Yet the miners 
who were not selected to go down were angry ; they 
violently abused the favouritism of the officials who would 
not let them all risk their lives. 

I have a new regard for my fellow^s since Great Barr. 
About you and me there are men like that. There is 
nothing to distinguish them. They show no signs of 
greatness. They have common talk. They walk with a 
lurch. Their eyes are not eager. They live in cheap 
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houses. They are the mutable many, the common people. 
The common people ! Greatness is as common as that. 
There are not enough honours and decorations to go round. 
Talk of the soldier ! Vale to Welsby of Normanton ! 
He ^vas a common miner. He is dead. His fellows were 
in danger, their wives were white-faced and their children 
were crying, and he buckled on his harness and went to the 
assault with no more thought for self than great men have 
in a great cause ; and he is dead. I saw him go to his 
death. I wish I could tell you of W elsby of Normanton. 

I left that place where the star-shine was showing the 
gi’im skeleton of the shaft-work overhead in the night, and 
where men moved about below' in the dark like dismal 
gnomes. There was a w'oman w’hose cry, when Welsby 
died, was like a challenge. 

Next morning, in Great Barr, some blinds w'ere dowm, the 
street w'as empty. Children, who could see no reason 
about them why their fathers should not return as usual, 
were playing football by the tiny church. A grouj:) of 
women were still gazing at the grotesque ribs and legs of the 
pit-head staging as though it w'ere a monster without ruth. 

Source : Old Junk^ 

Note: Great Barr is a mining district some seven miles north ofBirmineham, 
on the road to Walsall. An explosion took place in a mine there in April 
1907, setting fire to the mine and trapping 24 men whose lives were lost. The 
hre was so devastating that the mine had to be permanently closed. 

INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

I. APPRECIATION 

1. Study the skill shown in the introduction— simple, striking. 

2. Give the topic of each paragraph. 

3. Name the descriptive paragraphs, marked by long sentences. 

4. i omt out the actiomparagraphs, marked by short sentences. 
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5. Note the concluding paragraphs with their note of tragedy. 

6. Quote one or two of the most striking sentences in the extract. 

7. Show where sympathy, curiosity, anxiety, disappointment, heroism, 
excitement, admiration and grief are painted in the extract. 


11. VOCABULARY (jee Exercise II. page 6) 

1. NtJmu.— calamity, compunction, amethyst, apathy, iodoform, hysteria, 
exhaustion, officials. 

Adjectbes—dotm^nt, grotesque, intrusive, luminous, radiant, subterranean, 
moribund. 

emotionally, q uerulously. 

2. Explain the following : 

“ One approached the village of calamity with some awe and diffidence ; 
“ You felt you were coming through curiosity that was not excused by the 
compunction you felt ; The country had that ... alien disregard 
(paragraph i, page 174): “My assured claim to admittance”; “the same 
seeming apathy ” ; “ Constant and unrelenting it streamed steadily upward ; 
“ a monster without ruth.” 

III. COMPOSITION 

1. Make headlines of the accident suitable for a daily paper. 

2. Write a short summary of the article. 


IV. GRAM.MAR 

Strong and Weak Verbs : 

Strong verbs form their past tense from the present by changing the vowel : 

run, ran; come, came; think, thought; break, broke. 

Weak verbs form their past tense by adding d or ed or t to the present : 

pour, poured ; cheer, cheered ; enter, entered ; dream, dreamt. 

1. Find three more examples of each class in the extract. 

2. Write the past tense of rise, bite, choose, drive, hide, lie, spea , trea , 

awake, fling, ring, sling, slide, sting, wind. , 1 ■ u u.. 

3. In a few verbs the vowel is changed and d or t added . bring, roug , 
creep, crept. Write the past tense of feel, lose, sweep, weep, cleave. 

A^lys'e this sentence : Children, who could see no reason about them why 
their fathers should not return as usual, were playing football by the tiny 

church. 
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The Unknown Soldier 

(Buried in Westminster Abbey) 

A, G. Gardiner 

Introductory.— This is another fine article from the Daily Press, and is 
well worth studying, being the w'ork of one of the best'known journalists and 
editors of our time, and describes a scene never before witnessed in the lon^ 
history of our land, and is perhaps the finest description of it yet written. 
The essay appeared in the Press in November 1920, and was later published 

in Muriy Furrows. 

shall not know his name. It M ill never be knoM ii, 
and M'e should not seek to knoM’ it. For in that 
nameless figure that was borne over land and sea to mingle 
its dust Mutlrthe most sacred dust of P^ngland m'c salute the 
invisible hosts of the fallen, c do not ask his name or 
Mhcnce he comes. His name is legion, and he comes from 
a hundred fields, stricken with a million deaths. 

Gaily or sadly, he -went out to battle. We see him, as 
in a vision, streaming in by a thousand roads, doM'n from 
the Hebrides and the glens of the Xorth, from the mines of 
Durham and the shipyards of the Clyde and Tyne and the 
bogs of Ireland, out of the factories of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, up from the pastures of East Anglia and the 
moors of Devon, over the seas from distant lands whither 
he had gone to live his life and Mhcnce he returns at the 
call of a duty that transcends life. In his speech m'c hear 
the echoes of a hundred countrysides, from the strong burr 
of Aberdeen to the lilt of Dorset. 

He takes a thousand shapes in our minds. We see him 
leaving the thatched cottage in some remote village, his 
M idoM-ed mother M’ceping at the doorwav and straining her 
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eyes to catch the last glimpse of him as he turns into the 
high road that shuts him from her sight ; we see him 
tliroAving aside his books and bounding out of school or 
college with the light of adventure in his eye ; we see him 
closing his little shop, laying aside his pen, putting down 
mallet and chisel, hammer and axe. We see him taking a 
million pitiful farewells, his young wife hanging about his 
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. . TAKING A MITI.ION 1‘ITIFtL FARE'VKM-S . . . 

neck in an agony of grief, his little children weeping for they 
know not what, with that dread foreboding tliat is the 
allliction of childhood, the old j)eoplc standing by with a 
sorrow that has passed beyond the relief of tears. IIcic is 
tlic lover, and there the son, and there the husband, and 
tlierc the brother, but everywhere he is the sacrifice. 

And he is chosen, not because he is the tainted wclher of 
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the flock, meetest for sacrifice, but because he is the pride 
of the flock. In him we see the youth of England, all that 
is bravest and best and riehest in promise, brains that could 
have won the priceless vietorics of peace, sinews that coidd 
have borne the burden of labour, singers and poets and 
statesmen, in the green leaf the Rupert Brookes, the Ray- 
mond Asquiths, the Gladstones, the Keelings, the linest 
flower of every household, all offered as a sacrifice on the 
insane and monstrous altar of war. 

With the mind’s eye we follow him as he is swallowed uj) 
in the furnace. We sec him falling on that desperate dav 
of Siivla Bay, finishing in the deserts of Mesopotamia, 
struck down in that snowstorm on Vimy Ridge, dying on 
the hundred battlefields of the Somme, disappearing in the 
mud of those awful davs of Rassehendacic, fallino' like 
autumn leaves in the deadly salient of Ypres, stricken in 
those unforgettable days of March when the Fifth Army 
broke before the German onset, llis bones lie scattered 
over a thousand alien fields from the Euphrates to tiie 
Scheldt, and lie on the floor of every wandering sea. From 
the Somme to Zeebrugge his cemeteries litter the landscape, 
and in those graves lie the youth of England and the hearts 
•of those who mourn. 

Now one has come back, the symbol of all who died and 
who will never return. lie came unknown and unnametl, 
to take his place among the illustrious dead. And it is no 
■extravagant fancy to conceive the spirits of that gi'cat 
■company, the Chathams and Drydens and Johnsons, poets, 
statesmen, and warriors, receiving him into their midst in 
the solemn Abbey as something greater and more signifi- 
cant than they. For in him they will see the emblem of the 
mightiest tribute ever laid on the nation’s altar. In him 
we do reverence to that generation of Britain’s voung man- 
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hood that perished in the world's madness and sleeps for 
ever in foreign lands. 

None could look on that moving scene without emotion. 
But something more will be required of us than a spasm 
of easy, tearful emotion that exhausts itself in being felt. 
What have we, the living, to say to the dead who pass by 
in shadowy hosts ? They died for no mean thing. They 
died that the world might be a better and a cleaner place 
for those who lived and those who come after. As that 
unknown soldier was borne down Whitehall he issued a 
silent challenge to the living world to say whether it was 
worthy of his sacrifice. And if we are honest with ourselves 
we shall not find the answer easy. 

Source : Many Furrows, 
INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

I. APPRECIATION 

A paragraph is a clearly arranged group of sentences bearing upon one 
subject or on one particular branch of a subject. This is known as the theme 
of the paragraph. The theme is generally expressed in the opening sentence, 
which is known as the key or topic sentence. The above essay is a striking 
example of fine paragraphing. 

Paragraph i. We shall not know his name .” — Topic sentence, and the idea 
i s repeated at end of paragraph. 

Paragraph ii. “ Gaily or sadly he went to battle .” — Topic sentence, many 
examples follow, summed up in the last sentence. 

Paragraph iii. ” He takes a thousand shapes .” — Topic sentence, a descriptive 
paragraph illustrating the key sentence and working up to a fine climax. 

Examine the other paragraphs in similar fashion. 

Now answer the following questions : 

I. How is the ” unknown soldier” named in paragraph i and why is he 
so named 5 2. Which stream in paragraph ii interests you most ? Why l 
3. Say which of the shapes in paragraph iii you think most interesting, and 
why. 4. Where is the widespread nature of the war best shown ? 5. Why 
did the writer consider the unknown soldier to be greater than any lying in the 
Abbey 5 6. Study the paragraph on page 182 and say what you think the 
writer of the article would ask himself if he stood before this soldier s tomb. 
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II. VOCABULARY («« Exercise II, page 6) 

Nouns. — affliction, sacrifice, reverence. 

Verb. — transcends. 

Adjectwes. — invisible, illustrious, extravagant, significant. 

III. COMPOSITION 

1. Write a summary of the essay. 

2. Suppose you had never read any part of the history of the Great W'ar, 
what would this essay teach you about it ? 

3. Explain what is meant by “ all were offered as a sacrifice on the insane 
and monstrous altar of war,” lines 8-9, page 18 1. 

4. Why is modern w^ar more “ monstrous ” than earlier wars ? 

IV. GRAMMAR 

1. Neither and nor, either and or, are pairs and should never be used of 
more than two persons, objects, or actions. Doth pairs of connectives take a 
singular verb w'hen they connect two singular subjects—” Neither his name 
nor W'hence he came is known.” 

2. The pronouns and adjectives none, each, cither, neither, every, everyone, 
everybody refer to persons or things taken one at a time, hence the nouns, prO'- 
nouns, and verbs following them must be singular, e.g. : ” There is none 
righteous ; no, not one” 

Make sentences using the above w-ords correctly. 

3. Each other and one another are reciprocal pronouns. Each ether is used only 
of two things ; and one another of more than two. 


The Two Minutes’ Silence 

{November 11, 1019) 

Sir Philip Gibbs 

Introductory. — The following extract from the Daily Press is perhaps the 
most brilliant description yet printed of the greatest national memorial service 
that the world has ever known — a salute to over 950,000 men of the British 
Empire who fell in the horrors of I9i4^i8, waitten by a distinguished journalist 

and novelist who went through some of them. 

TN two minutes’ silence there were five years of remem- 
•^brance, and the unspoken prayer of multitudes thinking 
of their dead, and of the many agonies, and of the unhealed 
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\vounds of the world and of all war’s consequences — when 
yesterday, at the hour of the Armistice a year ago, our 
people, wherever they might be, stood still, and bowed their 
heads, and were silent. 

The King’s idea was fulfilled in simplicity and in rever- 
ence, and I do not think there were any scoffers yesterday, 
any rebels against this way of celebrating the moment of 
history when the monstrous slaughter ended ; and the guns, 
the labouring guns, the noisy guns, ceased fire, after many 
years. 

Victory celebrations, victory marches, the riotous 
“ Mafekings ” ^ of mobs, stu'red bitterness in some stricken 
hearts who had paid a hard price in their souls, or who 
looked around on life and said, “ Is this ruin our victory ? ” 

. . . “ Was it for this peace our men fought ? ” . . . 

“ This dead-sea fruit — is that all we get ? ” 

Yesterday, in the silence of those two minutes, the 
strange great soul of our people, made up of countless 
differences of desire, conviction, emotion, was stirred 
enormously — it is certain — by that dramatic act of 
thoughtfulness and remembrance. 

It was an act worthy of a nation that will not forget the 
sacrifice of its youth, and for a little time, at least, in such 
moments as this, aclenowledge in humility that it was 
saved from greater perils even than those which came and 
from even more dreadful than our present discontent. 
The idea was spiritual and great. 

It was a wonderful thing that happened — a whole 
nation was suddenly arrested in its activity and life in 
every street, in the swirl of traffic, in the workshops and 
factories, on its railways and rivers, in its studies and 

^ A word derived from the noisy scenes in London that followed the 
receipt of the news of the relief of Mafeking, May 1900. 
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kitchens, and standing to attention in a salute of the living 
to the dead, in an intense consciousness of the Power that 
controls our lives and destiny, and in a communion with 
all who shared the blows that struck us as a people. Out 
of that silence, over all the countryside, among all our 
multitudes, something should come — some goodness. 

In the City’s Heart 

I was in front of the Mansion House when the silence 
came, A few minutes before then the usual tide was 
flowing and eddying, a tide of motor-omnibuses, lorries, 
cars, and carts, swirling round by the Royal Exchange, in 
a spate below the statue of Wellington, with tributary 
streams from Threadneedle Street and Cheapside. 

Crowds of men had come out from their offices, and were 
moving slowly backwards and forwards between the lines 
of motor traffic. There was a thick bank of people below 
the columns of the Royal Exchange. The pavements were 
blocked by a sluggish proecssion of black-coated figures. 
The old pulse of life was beating at the heart of the Empire 
and the sound of it was unchanged — that low, murmurous 
roar of men and machines, which is the life of London, 
Motors were sounding their horns to clear the -svay through 
the crowds. Their engines were throbbing. Many voices 
spoke in the voice of the crowd, so loudly in all this surge 
of traffic that only now and then could one hear a tune 
being played by a band above the balustrade of the 
Mansion House, It was a band of black-coated men — 
with the red caps of the Salvation Army — and the tune 
they played was “ O God, our help in ages past ! ” 

The clock in a corner building said tliree minutes to 
eleven. 

A little stream of motor-cars tried to get farther forward 
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and failed. A city policeman held up his hand and checked 
them. The crowd stopped speaking to listen to their own 
silence. They looked up to the flagstaff above the Mansion 
House, where a furled flag was hauled up at half-mast. 

Gradually, and not at a given signal, silence came over 
all these people, so densely packed, from which such a 
loud murmur had come before. Silence, deep, immense, 
beautiful, had already come to the multitude and the 
traffic, when from here and there a city clock chimed out 
the hour of eleven, one following another or mingling their 
notes. Then there was a noise of guns. The maroons 
were being fired in different parts of London, and many in 
the crowd by the Mansion House must have thought back 
to days when that noise of gunfire was always in their ears, 
by day and night, in ugly places, in desolate death-haunted 
places, and peace seemed as though it would never come, 
until one day, a year ago, it came. 

Flight of the Pigeons 

The City pigeons flew over the Mansion House roof, and 
one could almost hear the flutter of those grey wings — I 
thought I heard it — in that strange, spiritual silence where 
thousands of men and women stood. 

They were standing densely thronged in the roadway and 
on the omnibuses and lorries and motor-cars, and each man 
bared his head and stood at attention. 

I doubt whether many of those men were praying 
consciously, or thinking consciously, or saying in their 
silence any definite thing in remembrance of the dead who 
were their comrades, or of the Darkness, through which 
they passed. I think each individual there, during those 
two minutes, was uplifted, taken outside himself as it were, 
by. a sense of spiritual emotion around him and above him, 
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I think a great unconscious, inarticulate prayer came up 
out of that silence. 

Heart-beat of History 

These men listened in unearthly quietude and heard the 
heart-beat of history as though they were outside it, 
disembodied. 


• i 


ONC COLLD ALMOST HtAR THE FLUTTER OF THOSE GREY WINGS 


> I 


There were tears in men’s eyes, and something of what 
the war meant in suffering, in loss, in valour, in wreckage of 
life’s beauty, in the heroism of youth, in a world of trouble 
still about us, surged up with immense reminders. 

Above the Mansion House steps a bugle rang out. It 
was playing the I.ast Post, as some of us heard it played 
many times by soldiers’ gi'aves. It was a salute to all those 
men of ours — those legions of youth — who fought and fell 
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along those roads of war, after so many battles, so many 
hardships, such unwitten agony, on the way to that 
morning of Armistice. 

By their valour it was that we live, with a chance of 
making life good for the world, if in such silences we see 
truth, clearer than hatred, greater than the meanness of our 
little egotism, nobler than the baseness that is in us now. 

It seemed a long time that two minutes’ silence before 
the last wailing note of the bugle-call. The band played 
again — “ Praise God from Whom all blessings flow ” — 
flags fluttered up to the mast-heads, the people put on 
their hats again, the traffic moved, the silence passed, and 
the tumult of life was resumed. But of the silence of the 
people a new thoughtfulness Avas bom. In such moments, 
leaders are made, and faith is inflamed. 

Source : The Daily Chronicle, November 12, 1919. 
INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

I. APPRECIATION 

Read the article again carefully, noting the striking introduction — the first 
ten words. Study the first five paragraphs leading to the National silence, 
then in Part II the writer concentrates on the Citys silence. Here again five 
or six paragraphs lead to the actual event. The next two parts desaibe it, 
while the inspiring concluding sentence is worth noting. 

Study the author’s fine choice of words, phrases, and sentences: “ A salute 
of the living to the dead ” ; “ murmurous roar ” ; ** surge of traffic ” ; heart-' 
beat of history ” ; “ roads of war ” ; tumult of life.” 

Now answer these questions: 

I. What is the real cause of the silence 5 2. Why docs the act live ? 

3. What benefit does the writer think came from the great sacrifice of youth ? 

4. How can you tell that the author had seen the war 2 Point out eight words 
in the extract that say exactly what the silence is. 

II. VOCABULARY (*« Exereix II. page 6) 

I. Nouns. — remembrance, armistice, simplicity, emoDon, humihty, con-' 
sciousness, quietude, egotism. 

Adjectives. — desolate, inarticulate. 
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2. Explain the following : 

" In two minutes* silence there were five years of remembrance ** ; “ The 
King’s idea was fulfilled in simplicity and in reverence” ; ” Yesterday in the 
silence . . . thoughtfulness and remembrance.” (paragraph 3, page 184); 
“ I doubt whether many . . . prayer came up out of that silence ” (paragraph 
4, pages 186-7). 

III. COMPOSITION 

1, Give the author’s thoughts about war as shown in the article, 

2. Describe briefly a Two minutes' silence that you have observed. 

iV. GRAMNUR 

Latin Roots : 

statum (stand), — Stature, station, state, distant, extant, solstice, superstition. 

cedo (go). — Procession, proceed, exceed, ancestor, decease. 

facio (make). — Factory, forge, fabric, confectionery, fashion, faction, suffice, 
efficient, affect, effect, infect. 

Use the above words in sentences of your owm. 

Prefixes : Give the use of these — pro, con, en, de, super. 


The Wind on the Heath 

George Borrow 

Introductory. — Sorrow’s books are chiefly accounts of his own life. 
Lavengro shows him leading a life of roving adventure ; he became in turn 
tinker, gypsy, postilion, ostler, but always travelling, questioning, and learning. 

He associated with all classes of country folk, particularly gypsies, whose 
habits he describes very faithfully. 

Borrow was proud of his language^^tudy. Lavengro means ” word-'master.” 
When he was twenty years of age he described himself as 

“A lad who twenty tongues can talk 
And sixty miles a day can walk.” 

Read his books for fine nature description, for interesting dialogues with the 
people he met, and for well^written accounts of old-time “fights with fists.” 

The extract below is one best known in English literature, and the paragraph 
on pages 190-1, beginning “ Think so ! — ” will not soon be forgotten. 

T NOW wandered along the heath, until I came to a place 
where, beside a thick furze, sat a man, his eyes fixed 
intently on the red ball of the setting sun. 
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“ That’s not you, Jasper ? ” 

“ Indeed, brother ! ” 

“ I’ve not seen you for years.” 

“ How should you, brother ? ” 

“ What brings you here ? ” 

“ The fight, brother.” 

‘‘ Where are the tents ? ” 

“ On the old spot, brother.” 

“ Any news since we parted ? ” 

“ Two deaths, brother.” 

“ Who are dead, Jasper ? ” 

“ Father and mother, brother.” 

“ What is your opinion of death, Jasper ? ” said I, as I 
sat down beside him. 

“ My opinion of death, brother, is much the same as 
that in the old song of Pharaoh, which I have heard my 
grandma sing: 

‘ Canna iiiarcl o manus chivios ande puv, 

Ta rovelpa leste o chavo ta romiJ* 

(‘When a man dies, he is cast into the earth, and his wife and child 
sorrow over him.’) 

“If he has neither wife nor child, then his father and 
mother, I suppose ; and if he is quite alone in the world, 
why, then, he is cast into the earth, and there is an end of 
the matter.” 

“ And do you think that is the end of man ? ” 

“ There’s an end of him, brother, more’s the pity.” 

“ Why do you say so ? ” 

“ Life is sweet, brother.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” 

“ Think so ! — There’s night and day, brother, both 
sweet things ; sun, moon, and stars, brother, all sweet 
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things ; there’s likewise a wind on the heath. Life is very 
sweet, brother ; who would Avish to die ? ” 

“ I would wish to die ” 

“ You talk like a gorgio^ — which is the same as talking 
like a fool — Avere you a Romany chal you AA'ould talk Aviser. 
Wish to die, indeed ! — A Romany chal Avould Avish to live 
for CA^er ! ” 

“ In sickness, Jasper ? ” 

“ There’s the sun and the stars, brother.” 

“ In blindness, Jasper ? ” 

“ There’s the Avind on the heath, brother ; if I could only 
feel that, I Avould gladly IIa'c for cati’. We’ll noAV go to the 
tents and put on the gloA'es ; and I’ll try to make you feel 
Avhat a SAveet thing it is to be alive, brother ! ” 

Source : Lavengro 


The Cuckoo 

George Borrow 

^ i MIE service oA’er, my companions and myself returned 
towards the encampment by the Avay Ave came. Some 
of the humble part of the congregation laughed and joked 
at us as Ave passed. Jasper and his Avife, hoAvcA'er, returned 
their laughs and jokes Avith interest. As for TaAvno and 
myself, Ave said nothing : TaAvno, like most handsome 
fellows, having very little to say for himself at any time ; 
and myself, though not handsome, not being particularly 
skilful at repartee. Some boys folloAV'ed us for a consider- 
able time, making all kinds of obser\'ations about g\’psies ; 
but as Ave Avalked at a great pace, Ave gradually left them 
behind, and at last lost sight of them. Jasper’s Avife and 

^ Gorgio (pro. gadj6) = non-gypsy, stranger. 
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Tawno Avalked together, even as they had come ; whilst 
Jasper and myself followed at a little distance. 

“That Avas a very fine preacher we heard,” said I to 
Jasper, after we had crossed the stile into the fields. 

“ Very fine indeed, brother,” said Jasper ; “ he is talked 
of far and wide for his sermons ; folks say that there is 
scarcely another like him in the whole of England.” 

“ He looks rather melanchol}^ Jasper.” 

“ He lost his wife several years ago, who, they say, was 
one of the most beautiful women ever seen. They say that 
it was grief for her loss that made him come out mighty 
strong as a preacher ; for, though he was a elergyman, he 
was never heard of in the pulpit before he lost his wife ; 
since then, the whole country has rung with his preaching.” 

“ You seem to know all about him, Jasper. Did you 
ever hear him preach before ? ” 

“ Never, brother ; but he has frequently been to our 
tent, and his daughters too, and given us tracts ; for he is 
one of the people who give folks traets which they cannot 
read.” 

“ You should learn to read, Jasper.” 

“ We have no time, brother.” 

“ Are you not frequently idle ? ” 

“ Never, brother ; when we are not engaged in our 
traffic, we are engaged in taking our relaxation, so we have 
no time to learn.” 

“ You really should make an effort. If you were dis- 
posed to learn to read, I would endeavour to assist you. 
You would be all the better for knowing how to read.” 

“ In what way, brother ? ” 

“ Why, you could read the Scriptures, and by so doing 
learn your duty towards your fellow-creatures.” 

“ We know that already, brother ; the constables and 
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justices have contrived to knock that tolerably 'vvell into 
our heads.” 

“ Yet you frequently break the laws.” 

“ So, I believe, do now and then those who know how to 
read, brother.” 

“ Very true, Jasper ; but you really ought to learn to 
read, as by so doing you might learn your duty towards 
yourselves, and your chief duty is to take care of your own 
souls ; did not the preacher say : ‘ In what is a man 
profited, provided he gain the whole world ? ’ ” 

“ We have not much of the world, brother.” 

Very little, indeed, Jasper. Did you not observe how 
the eyes of the Avhole congregation were turned towards our 
pew, when the preacher said : ‘ There are some people who 
lose their souls, and get nothing in exchange ; who are 
outcast, despised, and miserable.’ Now, was not what he 
said quite applicable to the gypsies ? ” 

“ We are not miserable, brother.” 

“ Well, then, you ought to be, Jasper. Have you an 
inch of ground of your own ? Are you of the least use ? 
Are you not spoken ill of by everybody ? What’s a 

gypsy ? ” 

“ What’s the bird noising yonder, brother ? ” 

“ The bird. Oh, that’s the cuckoo tolling ; but what 
has the cuckoo to do with the matter ? ” 

“ We’ll see, brother ; what’s the cuckoo ? ” 

“ What is it ? \ ou know as much about it as myself, 

Jasper.” 

“ Isn’t it a kind of roguish, chaffing bird, brother ? ” 

“ I believe it is, Jasper.” 

“ Nobody knows whence it comes, brother ? ” 

“ I believe not, Jasper.” 

“ Very poor, brother, not a nest of its own ? ” 
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“ So they say, Jasper.” 

“ With every person’s bad word, brother ? ” 

“ Yes, Jasper, every person is moeking it.” 

“ Tolerably merry, brother ? ” 

“ Yes, tolerably merry, Jasper.” 

“ Of no use at all, brother ? ” 

“ None whatever, Jasper.” 

“ \ou would be glad to get rid of the cuckoos, brother ? ” 
“ Why, not exactly, Jasper ; the cuckoo is a pleasant, 
funny bird, and its presence and voice give a great charm 
to the green trees and fields ; no, I can’t say I wish exactly 
to get rid of the cuckoo.” 

“ Well, brother, v'hat’s a Romany chal^ ? ” 

“ You must answer that question yourself, Jasper.” 

“ A roguish, chaffing fellow, a’n’t he, brother ? ” 

“ Ay, ay, Jasper.” 

“ Of no use at all, brother ? ” 

“ Just so, Jasper ; I see ” 

“ Something very much like a cuckoo, brother ? ” 

“ I see what you are after, Jasper.” 

“ You would like to get rid of us, wouldn’t you ? ” 

“ Why, no, not exactly.” 

“ We are no ornament to the green lanes in spring and 
summer time, are we, brother ? and the voice of our 
chies ^ with their cukkerin ^ and dukkerin ^ don’t help to 
make them pleasant ? ” 

“ I see what you are at, Jasper.” 

“ You would wish to turn the cuckoos into barn-door 
fowls, wouldn’t vou ? ” 

“ Can’t say I should, Jasper, whatever some people 
might wish.” 

1 Chals and Chies = boys and girls. ^ Cukkerin = cuckooing. 

® Dukkerin — telling fortunes. 
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“ And the chals and chies into radical weavers and 
factory wenches, hey, brother ? ” 

“ Can’t say that I should, Jasper. You are certainly 
a picturesque people, and in many respects an ornament 
both to town and country ; painting and writing, too, 
are under great obligations to you. What pretty pictures 
are made out of your campings and groupings, and what 



“ . . . CERTAINLY A PICTURESQUE PEOPLE, . . /' 


pretty books have been written in which gypsies, or at 
least creatures intended to represent gypsies, have been the 
principal figures. I think if we were without you, we 
should begin to miss you.” 

“ Just as you would miss the cuckoos, if they were all 
converted into barn-fowls. I tell you what, brother, fre- 
quently as I have sat under a hedge in spring or summer 
time and heard the cuckoo, I have thought that we chals 
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and cuckoos are alike in many respects, but especially in 
character. Everybody speaks ill of us both, and every- 
body is glad to see both of us again.” 

Yes, Jasper, but there is some difference between men 
and cuckoos ; men have souls, Jasper ! ” 

Source : The Romany Rye, vol. i. 
SHORT STUDIES 

I. VOCABULARY (see Exercise II, page 6) 

Nouns. — congregation, repanee, relaxation, obligations. 

Adjectives. — melancholy, applicable, picturesque. 

Adverb. — tolerably. 

II. COMPOSITION 

Point out the likenesses drawn in the sketch between gypsies and cuckoos, 
and point out a sentence of the gypsy's that briefly sums them up. 

(Note . — Conversation in this extract is expressed without the use of said^ 
replied, etc. Study it.) 


Snow 

Viscount Grey of Fallodon 

Introductory.— The extract below is from The Charm of Birds by Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon. Viscount Grey, well known for his work as England's 
Foreign Secretary just before and during the early part of the Great War, was a 
true lover of nature which he closely studied in his home in Northumberland, 

and about which he wrote so well. 

ONOW is a wonderful event ; the enjoyment of it is on 
‘^no account to be missed. There is something exciting 
about new-fallen snow of any depth : everyone knows the 
exhilaration with which a dog races about and plays in 
new snow. I have seen a tame covey of partridges show 
the same emotion at the first fall of snow, and play in it 
with every sign of excitement and enjoyment. 
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To get up on a winter morning and find the landscape 
made white by a heavy, quiet fall of snow in the night is 
like the discovery of a new land. That same morning we 
must walk in the woods, especially in a young fir wood 
laden with snow. It is all so soft, so white, and so silent. 
There is a sense of mystery in a snowy wood on a still day 
that can be felt but not described. This aspect will last 
only for a day or two, or it may be only for a few hours ; 
the first wind will dispel that impression of mystery ; the 
snow will be blown off the branches, and the trees will 
cease to be great white forms of unusual shape, and will 
become trees again. It is to be hoped that when the wind 
comes it will be strong ; then the snow in the open country 
will be blown into drifts and ridges and waves, with out- 
lines and shapes of great beauty. It may even be that 
roads and railway will be blocked by drifts, and those who 
do not wish to go away may have a valid excuse for staying 
at home. Such is snow, if we arc fortunate enough to be 
in the country when there is a big fall of it. 

There arc other interests in snow besides the mvsterious 
beauty of it. In the garden you may see something at 
which you stop and gaze, as Robinson Crusoe did at the 
footprint on the sand. It is the track of a rabbit, baleful 
and unmistakable. A large garden, especially if shrubbery 
and rough ground be enclosed therewith, can seldom be 
kept quite free from rabbits : there is generally one rabbit 
left, believed to be the very last ; but when this has been 
exterminated one more very last rabbit appears. The 
first fall of snow often gives this information, and however 
confidently the gardener may believe the garden to be safe 
from rabbits, he will peruse the snow with care and anxiety. 

In the woods outside there is much to interest and 
instruct us. We know better in snow than at any other 
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time what has passed in the woods when we were not there 
to see it. Large, rather irregular marks show where a dog 
has been. The footmarks of a fox are regular, but give an 
impression that the motion was free and easy : a very tidy 
track shows where a stealthy cat has prowled. Rabbit 
tracks are so numerous as to make one fear for young 
trees, if the hard weather be prolonged ; but a few rabbits 
will make tracks enough to suggest a multitude. The 
pattern of a hare’s track is on the same plan as that of a 
rabbit, but is larger and more open ; a squirrel’s track is 
neater, for it is two pairs of footprints, the hinder ones 
close together side by side, the foremost also parallel to 
each other, but wide apart. I suppose it is the hind feet 
that make the front marks in the pattern. Rat, and 
possibly stoat and weasel tracks will also be seen. Of 
birds, besides the small hopping birds one may observe the 
stride of a running pheasant, the footmarks of wood- 
pigeons and perhaps a woodcock ; this last is a very com- 
pact and neat track, as if the bird had taken the greatest 
pains to put one foot exactly in front of the other at each 
step. Near the burn footprints may be found that suggest 
a larger bird than any of these, and yet may be only those 
of a modest moorhen. So the countryman may walk 
about woods and fields, reading the snow as a scholar 
reads the cuttings on an ancient tablet. 

If frost continues, the hunger note of blackbirds 
searching for food, in open drains or wherever there is a 
sign of bare ground, becomes well known. In front of the 
garden door a space is cleared from snow and scraps of all 
sorts put out from time to time : here birds gather and feed 
and squabble, particularly blackbirds : hunger does make 
them congregate where there is food, but does not make 
them merciful to each other. A hard winter is one of 
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Nature’s opportunities to apply the principle of selection 
of the strongest and most resourceful for survival. 

A perplexing problem confronts the feeder of birds if 
starlings discover his bounty. Starlings may come in 
great numbers, and they do not Avaste so much time as 
blackbirds in quarrelling and chasing each other ; feeding 
in a flock is their habit ; they descend upon the food ; 
no other bird can get into that close crowd ; they are 
active and intensely busy, and in a fcAv minutes there is 
no food left. If rooks come, the situation is still worse. 
It is the garden birds and not these outsiders that Ave Avish 
to feed, and, Avith all goodAvill to starlings and rooks, it 
is not part of our plan to feed these strangers and let our 
garden birds be starved. There is no Avay of solving this 
problem AA'hich is not harsh or painful, and every one 
must decide for himself hoAv to attempt to deal Avith it. 

Source : The Charm of Birds. 


INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

I. APPRECIATION 

Study the above essay as an example of exposition : 

i. The interesting introduction of the subject-matter. 

ii. The orderly arrangement of the paragraphs, each bearing upon a separate 
phase of the subject. 

111. The clear topic sentence in each paragraph, followed by closely con- 
nected illustrations. Show how that long paragraph ii is summed up or 
knit together near its end by three words. 

iv- The minute and interesting details showing close observation. 

V. The striking yet simple language, so fitting to the subject— note, so soft, 
so white, so silent ; find other examples. 

II. VOCABULARY (see Exercise II, page 6) 

Nouns, exhilaration, emotion, impression, principle. 

Verbs. — exterminated, congregate. 

Adjectives, mysterious, baleful, resourceful, perplexing. 
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III. COMPOSITION 

1. Write a summary of the essay. 

2. Write two or three paragraphs describing in accurate and interesting 
detail anything you have noticed in luture, such as a thunderstorm, or a storm 
at sea, or on the coast or inland. 

IV, VOCABULARY (con/muctn 

Latin Prefixes : 

dis, difi di= in two, apart, asunder — as in discover, disarm, divorce, disease, 
dissimilar. 

in,ilj im, tr= in, into, on — as in information, instruct, infer, invent, immi'' 
grate, irrigate, irritate. 

itij //, itttj ir, not — as in inconvenient, incautious, illiberal, improper, 

irregular, ignoble. 

1. Take each of the above prefixes and give two other illustrations of its use. 

2, Give three illustrations of the use of the English prefix un (== not). 


The Loss of the Titanic 

Sir Arthur H, Rostron 
(Late Commodore of the Cumrd Fleet) 

Introductory. — Although the writer of the story below spent some forty 
years at sea and held high command during the Great War, he places Sunday, 

April 14, 1912, as the most dramatic night of his career. 

The Titamc started on her maiden voyage from Southampton to New York 
on April 10, 1912. She was the largest ship in the world, a triumph of 
modern engineering, and was looked upon as a gigantic lifeboat, absolutely 
unsinkable, yet, to the stupefaction of the whole world, four days later, she lay 

at the bottom of the sea. 

The Titanic carried 1,348 passengers and a crew of 860, but had only twenty 

lifeboats, enough only when full to carry 1,000 people. 

O F the thousand pictures retained in my mind of that 
tragic night ^ when the Titanic was lost, the first that 
recurs is of a man stooping as he unlaced his boots ! 

He was the Marconi operator on board the Carpaihia, 
and if that officer had not been keen on his job, ignoring the 

1 Sunday, April 14, 1912. 
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regulation time to knock off, many of the seven hundred- 
odd lives -sve were able to save that night might have been 
added to the appalling list of dead that marks the disaster 
as the greatest in maritime history. 

In those days 'wireless was but a recent addition to the 
equipment of ships at sea. We were quite proud of our 
installation, though it had a normal range of only 130 
miles, and just over 200 miles in exceptionally favourable 
circumstances. 

And we carried only one operator. 

This man should have finished duty at midnight. Yet 
here V'as half-past twelve and he was still listening in. 
But he was on the very point of retiring. He was, in fact, 
in the act of bending down to undo his boots when the 
dread call came, for in his interest he still retained the 
phones upon his cars. 

“ S.O.S. Titanic calling. We have struck ice and 
require immediate assistance,” 

One can imagine him jerking upright, the alarm growing 
in his mind, though to be sure, in those first minutes, we 
none of us permitted our fears to embrace so devastating 
an accident as it was destined to prove. But it was the 
Titanic, a mammoth ship, proudful in her size and power, 
carrying over two thousand souls and making her maiden 
voyage from England to America ! That was suificient to 
impress on the operator the magnitude of the danger and, 
throwing the earphones to the table, he raced to the first 
officer who was on watch at the time. 

It is a dramatic thought, that if the signal had been 

two or three mintues later we should not have picked it 
up ! 

The news was at once brought to me. Curious how 
trivial things stamp themselves on the mind in moments of 
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crisis. I can remember my door opening — the door near 
the head of my bunk whieh commimieated with the chart- 
room. I had but recently turned in and was not asleep, 
and drowsily I said to myself : “ Who the dickens is 
this eheeky beggar eoming into my cabin without 
knocking ? ” 

Then the first officer was blurting out the faets, and you 



“ s.o.s. ‘Trr.\Nic’ calling.” 


may be sure I was very soon wide awake, with thoughts for 
nothing hut doing all that was in the ship’s power to render 
the aid called for. 

So incredible seemed the news that, having at once given 
orders to turn the ship — we were bound from Xew \ork to 
(dbraltar and other Mediterranean ports, while the Tiiamc 
was passing us westward Ijound, sixty miles to our nor’ard 
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— I got hold of the IMarconi operator and assured myself 
there could have been no mistake. 

“ Are you sure it is the Titmiic that requires immediate 
assistance ? ” I asked him. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

But I had to ask again. “ You are absolutely certain ? ” 
for remember, the wireless was not at the pitch of perfection 
and reliability it is to-day. 

“ Quite certain,” he replied. 

“ All right,” I said then. “ Tell him we are coming 
along as fast as we can.” 

I went into the chart-room, having obtained from the 
operator the Titanic's position. It was Lat. 41° 4G' N., 
Long. 50° 14' W. 

I at once worked out the course and issued orders. 

ithin a few minutes of the call we were steaming all we 
knew to the rescue. The Carpathia was a fourtccn-knot 
ship, but that night for three and a half hours she worked 
up to seventeen knots. One of the first things I did, 
naturally, was to get up the chief engineer, explain the 
urgency of matters and, calling out an extra watch in the 
engine-room, every ounce of power was got from the boilers 
and every particle of steam used for the engines, turning it 
from all other uses, such as heating. 

There was much to be done. All hands were called, and 
then began over three hours of restless activity and never- 
ending anxiety. 

For though it was fortunate that our passengers were 
asleep, the covering of night added to the risks we had to 
take. Ice ! Racing through the dark towards we knew 
not what danger from bergs, standing on the bridge with 
everyone keeping a bright look out, I was fully conscious of 
the danger my own ship and passengers were sharing. 
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I may say now that the spring of that year was phenome- 
nal in regard to ice. The Titanic was on her right course, 
a course where, it is true, one at times may see ice, but 
that night was so exceptional as to be unique in anyone’s 
memory. The reason was that two summers before the 
season had been unusually warm in the far north. Islands 
of ice had broken adrift from their polar continent and 
come drifting south. It took two years for these giant 
remnants to work their way so far south and we were to be 
amazed when daylight broke to find on every hand berg 
and floe stretching as far as the eye could reach. 

Into that zone of danger we raced the Carpathia, every 
nerve strained watching for the ice. Once I saw one huge 
fellow towering into the sky quite near — saw it because a 
star was reflected on its surface — a tiny beam of warning 
which guided us safely past. If only some such friendly 
star had glistened into the eyes of the look-out on the 
Titanic, . . . Ah, well, it was not to be. 

Before I could take the bridge, however, there were a 
thousand and one things to be done. They were started at 
once. Even as I stood in the chart -room working out the 
position I saw the bosun’s mate pass with the watch off to 
wash down decks. I called him, told him to knock off 
routine work and get all our boats ready for lowering, not 
making any noise. Questioning surprise leapt into his 
eyes. 

“It’s all right,” I assured him. “We are going to 
another vessel in distress.” 

The first officer I called was the engineer. Speed was 
the imperative need. When he had gone to turn out 
his extra watch — and as soon as the men heard what 
was wanted and why, many of them went to work without 
waiting to dress ; good fellows ! I had up the English 
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doctor, purser, and chief steward, and to these I gave 
instructions. 

Meanwhile, we were ploughing on through the night — a 
brilliant night of stars. I had been able to go to the bridge. 

To me there the Marconi operator came reporting he had 
picked up a message from the Titanic to the Olympic asking 
the latter to have all her boats ready. The sense of 
tragedy was growing. But the Olympic^ homeward bound, 
was hundreds of miles awav, verv much farther than we 
were. The Titanic had also called us. Thev asked how 
long we should be getting up. 

“ Say about four hours,” I told the operator (we did it in 
three and a half hours), “ and tell her we shall have all our 
boats in readiness and all other preparations necessary to 
receive the rescued.” 

While we were talking together I saw a green flare about 
a point on our port bow. 

“There’s her light,” I cried, pointing. “She must be 
still afloat.” 

This looked like good news. An hour before the Marconi 
operator had brought me a message from the Titanic that 
the engine-room was filling. That had looked fatal. It 
left little doubt that she was going down. So to catch that 
green flare brought renewed hope. 

Almost at once the second officer reported the first ice^ 
berg. It lay two points on the port bow and it was the one 
whose presence was betrayed by the star beam. More and 
more now were we all keyed up. Icebergs loomed up and 
fell astern ; we never slackened, though sometimes we 
altered course suddenly to avoid them. It was an anxious 
time with the Titanic^ s fateful experience very close in our 
minds. There were seven hundred souls on the Carpathia ; 
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these lives, as well as all the survivors of the Titanic herself, 
depended on a sudden turn of the wheel. 

As soon as there was a chance that Ave were in view, Ave 
started sending up rockets at intervals of about a quarter 
of an hour and, AA^hen still nearer, fired the Company’s 
Roman candles (night signals) to let them knoAV it was the 
Carpathia that Avas approaching. Occasionally we caught 
sight of a green light ; aa^c were getting pretty near the spot. 

By this time the hope that their green signals had at first 
bred in us Avas gone. There was no sign of the Titanic 
herself. By noAv — it AA'as about 3.35 a.m. — ^we were almost 
up to the position and had the giant liner been afloat aa'c 
should have seen her. The skies AA'ere clear, the stars 
gleaming AA'ith that brightness which only a keen frosty air 
brings to them, and visibility Avas as good as it could be on 
a moonless night. I put the engines on the “ stand by ” so 
that the engineers should be on the alert for instant 
action. At four o’clock I stopped the engines ; Ave AA'ere 
there. 

As if in corroboration of that judgment, I saAv a green 
light just ahead of us, Ioav doAAH. That must be a boat I 
kncAV and, just as I Avas planning to come alongside, I saAV 
a big berg immediately in front of us — the second officer 
reporting it at the same moment. I had meant to take the 
boat on the port side, Avhich AA'as the lee side if anything, 
though there Avas not much Avind or sea. But the iceberg 
altered the plan. It was necessary to move Avith the 
utmost expedition. I sAA'ung the ship round and so came 
alongside the first of the Titanic^ s boats on the starboard 
side. 

Devoutly thankful I Avas that the long race Avas over ; 
every minute had brought its risk — a risk that only keen 
eyes and quick decisions could meet — but Avith that feeling 
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was the ache which the now certain knowledge of the liner’s 
loss brought. No sign of her — and below was the first 
boat containing survivors. 

A hail came up from her. “ Wc have only one seaman 
in the boat and cannot work verv well.” 

They were a little way off our gangway. 

‘‘ All right,” I told them and brought the vessel right 
alongside. Then they started climbing aboard. Obviously 
they had got away in a hurry, for there were only twenty- 
five of them, whereas the capacity of the boat was fully 
forty. They were in eharge of one officer. 

I asked that this officer should come to me as soon as he 
was on board, and to him I put that heart-rending inquiry, 
knowing with a terrible certaint}^ what his answer was to be. 

“ The Titanic has gone down ? ” 

“Yes,” he said; one word that meant so mueh — so 
much that the man’s voice broke on it. “ She went down 
at about two-thirty.” 

An hour and a half ago ! Alas, that we had not been 
nearer ! 

But there was no time for vain regrets. Daylight was 
just setting in and what a sight that new day gradually 
revealed ! Everywhere were icebergs. About a third of a 
mile on our starboard beam was the one tliat a few minutes 
ago had faced us ; less than a hundred feet off our port 
quarter was a growler — a broken-off lump of ice ten to 
fifteen feet high and twenty-five feet long. But stretching 
as far as the eye could reach were masses of them. I 
instructed a junior officer to go to the wheel-house deck and 
count them. Twenty-five there were over two hundred 
feet in height and dozens ranging from a hundred and fifty 
down to fifty feet. 

And amid the tragic splendour of them as they lay in the 
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first shafts of the rising sun, boats of the lost ship floated. 
From that moment we went on pieking them up, and as the 
reseued came aboard their thankfulness for safety was 
always mingled with the sense of their loss and the chatter- 
ing cold that possessed them. Many of the women had 
been hours in those open boats, shielded from the almost 
arctic cold only by a coat hastily thrown over night 
clothes— telling of the urgency with which they had left 
the ship, suggesting to the imagination awful long-drawn- 

out anxiety before the slips were loosed and the boat was 
on the water and away. 

Slowly we cruised from boat to boat, and as we neared the 
end of our questing, one gathered the enormity of the 
disaster. Altogether we picked up seven hundred and 
six persons ; but on the Titanic crew and passengers 
numbered over 2,000 — so many hundreds lost who a few 
short hours before had been members of a gay and 
distinguished company — half-way through the maiden 
voyage of the world’s largest liner ! 

While we slowly cruised, we held a service in the first- 
class dining-room — in memory of those who were lost and 
giving thanks for those who had been saved. 

Except for the boats beside the ship and the icebergs, the 
sea was strangely empty. Hardly a bit of wreckage 
floated — just a deck-chair or two, a few lifebelts, a good 
deal of cork ; no more flotsam than one can often see on a 
seashore drifted in by the tide. The ship had plunged at 
the last, taking everything with her. I saw only one body 
in the water ; the intense cold made it hopeless for anyone 
to live long in it. 

* • ♦ • • • 

It had been, indeed, an eventful week — eventful in the 
history of shipping it was to prove. One of the results was 
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that the Board of Trade made new regulations that on every 
ship at sea there Avere to be carried siifiicicnt })oats to 
accommodate all passengers and crew. To-day it seems 
incredible that it needed this appalling calamity to bring 
in such a regulation— and it hardly bears thinking about 
that if there had been sufficient boats that night Avhen the 
1 itanic A\as lost every sold aboard eoidd have been saved, 



since it was two and a half hours after she struck that she 
tilted her mammoth stern into the heavens and sank by the 
head, taking with her all that ivcrc unprovided for. Noav, 
yonder from Portsmouth even on the little ferry boats that 
Illy between that port and the Isle of Wight there arc life- 
saving appliances for all the passengers the ferries can hold. 

One other good thing resulted from the disaster. Sup- 
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ported by both Britain and America, there is now a con- 
stant ice patrol — from March to July or August— always 
watching along the latitudes where sometimes the ice 
reaches and reporting to all shipping whenever there 
float out of the icy maw of the far north bergs which 
might bring to some other ill-fated ship the calamity which 
met the Titanic. 

Titanic! Of all the remarkable incidents connected 
with the short life of that ship of destiny not the least was 
her name. If you look in your dictionary you will find ; 

Titans, — A race of people vainly striving to overcome the 
forces of nature.” 

Could anything be more unfortunate than such a name, 
anything more significant ? 

Source : Home from the Sea. 

Note, The gallant Carpathia ended her days at sea during the Great War. 
She was torpedoed in May 1918, off the south of Ireland. It was a sorry end 
to a fine ship. She lies in her natural element, resting her long rest on a bed 
of sand.” — ^A. H. R. 

INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

I. APPRECIATION 

Note the simple direct style of the narrative, breezy as befits a sailor, full 
of details that were important in the eyes of the captain of a great ship. 

Study the plan of the story and express it as on page 36. Note the strong and 
fitting nature of the conclusion. 

II. VOCABULARY (see Exercise II, page 6) 

Noufts. — regulation, installation, visibility, corroboration, imagination, 
enormity. 

Adjectives. — appalling, devastating, trivial, unique, imperative, incredible, 
significant. 

III. COMPOSITION 

From the story, illustrate the vital importance of wireless installation in 
ships with day and night operators, and the need of a sufficient supply of 
lifeboats. 
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Lest We Forget 

Herbert G. Ponting 
(Author of '' The Great White South 

Introductory. — The fine article below was written by Mr. Herbert G. 
Ponting, a distinguished artist^photographer, writer and lecturer, who was a 
member up to, tho’ not in, the last trek of the famous, but ilhfated, Scott Antarc^ 
tic Expedition 1910^13. It was his love for and admiration of his great and 
gallant leader that prompted him some twenty years after Scott died to rewrite 
the story briefly for boys and girls, hoping they would be then tempted to read 
the full account of the “ great adventure,** which is well told in Captain Scott’s 

Last Expedition. 

T\/TARCH 29 is a day that should be set aside in 
-^^-^every school in the Empire for the telling of a story 
that will live for ever in the annals of adventure, for it was 
on this day in the 3 ^ear 1912 that Captain Robert Falcon 
Scott passed into the glorious company of the immortals. 

In February 1913, the Terra Nova returned from the 

Antarctic to New Zealand with the tragic news which 

shocked the whole world that the great explorer and his 

four companions, Dr. Wilson, Captain Oates, Lieutenant 

Bowers, and Petty Officer Evans, had perished on their 

homeward journey from the South Pole eleven months 
before. 

A new generation has been born and has grown up since 
then, to many of whom the story of the Scott Expedition is 
unknown ; therefore, though the anniversary is not one for 
celebration, it should be marked every year in British 
schools by the reading of the noble story of that glorious 
defeat, for it is an epic of perfect comradeship, of selfless- 
ness, and of heroism than which there is nothing finer in 
history. 
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To the young the story of Captain Scott will be always 
fresh, and to those whom it thrilled as nothing else had 
thrilled them before until war unleashed its furies upon a 
tranquil world, a brief recapitulation of the final episode of 

the conquest of the South Pole may serve to reawaken a 
poignant and undying memory. 

Captain Scott’s second and last expedition to the 
Antarctic sailed from London on June 1, and from 
Port Chalmers, New Zealand, on November 9 , 1910 , in 
the Terra Nova, a vessel which had been specially built 
for Polar work some thirty years previously. The expe- 
dition, which numbered all told about sixty officers and 

men, was one of the best-equipped scientific enterprises 
ever sent out from any country. 

The party landed on January 4 on Ross Island, at a 
place ^vhich was named Cape Evans, Here on a sandy 
beach, at the foot of the great active volcano, Mount 
Erebus, seventeen Siberian ponies, thirty Siberian dogs, 
three motor-sledges, and supplies sufficient to last for three 
years were disembarked. 

It will be remembered that a Norwegian expedition 
under the command of the famous explorer. Captain 
Roald Amundsen, was also in the Antarctic at that time, 
with the intention of endeavouring to reach the South Pole 
before Captain Scott arrived at that goal of his hopes. 
Amundsen’s base was on the Great Ice Barrier, nearly 
400 miles distant from Scott’s base at Ross Island. The 
distance from Amundsen’s base to the Pole was about 
830 miles, and from Scott’s base it was about 900 miles. 

“ Day-dreams ” Must Go 

Everything went fairly well, and according to plan, with 
Scott’s party ; and on January 15 , 1912 , the leader 
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wrote in his journal : “ It is wonderful to think that two 
long marches would land us at the Pole. It ought to be 
a certain thing now, and the only appalling possibility the 
sight of the Norwegian flag forestalling ours.” 

The next day, when twenty-seven miles from the Pole, 
Scott wrote : 

“The worst has happened, or nearly the worst. We 
started off in high spirits, feeling that to-morrow would 
see us at our destination. About the second hour of the 
march Bowers’s sharp eyes detected a black speck ahead. 
We marched on and found it was a black flag tied to a 
sledge-bearer ; near by the remains of a camp, and the 
clear trace of dogs’ paws — many dogs. 

This told us the whole story. The Norwegians have 
forestalled us at the Pole. It is a terrible disappointment, 
and I am very sorry for my loyal companions. To- 
morrow we must march on to the Pole, and then hasten 
home with all speed we can compass. All the day-dreams 
must go ; it will be a wearisome return.” 

On January 17 he wrote : 

“ The Pole ! Yes, but under very different circum- 
stances from those expected. 

“ Great God ! this is an awful place, and terrible 

enough for us to have laboured to without the reward of 
priority.” 

All the infinite striving of those eleven weeks that were 
passed is felt in that one great bitter cry to the Almighty. 
It is the cry of a strong man out of whose heart ambition 
and hope are crushed. Then, as he thought of the tremen- 
dous task that lay before them, the 8o0-mile journey yet to 
come, he wrote : 

“ Now for the run home, and a desperate struggle. I 
wonder if we can do it.” 
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On January 24 apprehension had deepened : 

“ This is the second full gale since we left the Pole. I 
don’t like the look of it. Is the weather breaking up ? If 
so, God help us, with the tremendous journey and scanty 
food.” 

It is as though the leader heard the approaching 
footfalls of Death, and Death was indeed near at hand. 
Petty Officer Evans, the “ strong man ” of the party, was 
the ffi’st to fall. The blasting of his beloved chief’s 
ambition to be first to reach the Pole was a blow from which 
the devoted man never recovered. His failure seems to 
have begun to date from that time. 

The Strain Tells 

His condition gradually became worse, and a fall on 
rough ice accelerated his death, which occurred from 
concussion of the brain, at the foot of Beardmore 
Glacier on February 17. The breakdown of poor Evans 
was the beginning of the end. Captain Scott wrote : 

“ His death left us a shaken party, Avith the season unduly 
advanced.” 

On February 20 he wrote : 

“ Pray God, we get better travelling, as Ave are not so fit 

as Ave Avere.” 

And on February 27 : 

“ Pray God, Ave haA'e no further set-backs, but there is a 
horrid element of doubt.” 

The cold continued intense, ranging from thirty to nearly 
fifty degrees beloAv zero Fahrenheit, and the surface bad 
beyond their Avorst fears. These things delayed them 
Avoefully, and delay meant further shortage of food and 
oil fuel. The terrific strain on their strength Avas beginning 
too truly to tell. On March 3 Captain Scott A^Tote ; 
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“ God help us, we can’t keep up this pulling, that is 
certain. Amongst ourselves we are unendingly cheerful 
but what each feels in his heart I can only guess.” 

Three days later Captain Oates, whose feet had been for 
some time badly frostbitten, and were daily getting worse, 
was unable to pull. 

“ He is wonderfully plucky ” (wrote Captain Scott), “ as 
his feet must be giving him great pain. He makes no 
complaint. If we were all fit, I should have hopes of 
getting through ; but the poor soldier has become a terrible 
hindrance, though he does his utmost and suffers much.” 

On March 11 he wrote : 

“ Oates is very near the end. What he will do, God 
only knows. He is a brave, fine fellow, and understands 
the situation. He asked us for advice. Nothing could be 
done but to urge him to march as long as he could.” 

On March IG Oates could go no farther, and Scott 
wrote : 

“ We knew that the end had come. He did not — would 

not — give up hope to the very end. He slept through the 

night, hoping not to wake, but he woke in the morning. 

It was blowing a blizzard. He said : ‘ I am just going 

outside, and may be some time.’ He went out into the 

blizzard, and we have not seen him since. We knew that 

poor Oates was walking to his death, but though we tried 

to dissuade him, we knew that it was the act of a brave 

man and an English gentleman. We all hope to meet the 

end with a similar spirit, and assuredly the end is not far 
off.” 


The Blizzard 

They pitched their sixtieth camp from the Pole on 
March 21, eleven miles from a depot of food and fuel. That 
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day a blizzard began which, as the meteorological records 
at winter quarters show, lasted for ten days. For those 
three dauntless souls who had stuck to their sick com- 
panions to the last, when personal safety could have been 
secured by their abandonment, the end had come. Eight 
days later, March 29, Captain Scott made the final entry 
in his journal : 

“ Since the 21st we have had a continuous gale. We had 
fuel to make two cups of tea apiece, and bare food for two 
days on the 20th. Every day we have been ready to start 
for our depot eleven miles away, but outside the door of the 
tent it remains a scene of whirling drift. I do not think we 
can hope for better things now. We shall stick it out to 
the end, and the end cannot be far.” 

Owing to the terrific weather, and the fall of winter and 
consequent darkness, it was not until the following October 
that a search party was able to set out. They reached the 
tent on November 12, 1912.i 

Wilson and Bowers were found in the attitude of sleep, 
their sleeping bags closed over their heads as they would 
naturally close them. Scott died later. He had thrown 
back the flaps of his sleeping bag, and opened his coat. 
The little wallet containing the three notebooks was under 
his shoulders, and his arm flung across Wilson. 

In one of the notebooks, in a “ Message to the Public,” 
Captain Scott had vTitten : 

“ Things have come out against us, therefore we have no 
cause for complaint, but bow to the will of Providence, 
determined to do our best to the last. . . . Had we lived, 

I should have had a tale to tell of the hardihood, endurance, 

^ One of the most treasured relics hanging in the lounge of the Royal 
Yacht Victoria and Albert is a tiny tattered White Ensign found flying 
over Scott’s tent. 
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and courage of my companions. These rough notes and 
our dead bodies must tell the talc. . . . 

We are Aveak. Writing is difficult, but for my own 
sake I do not regret this journey, which has shown that 
Englishmen can endure hardships, help one another, and 



. . NOVKMUKIl 12, 1912.” 

meet death Avith as great fortitude as cA'cr in the past. 
11. Scott.” 


Their Epitaphs 

Over their bodies a great cairn of ice Avas raised, sur- 
mounted by a cross. A search Avas made for Captain 
Oates’s body, but it Avas ncA'cr found. “ The kindly 
snow had coA'ered his body, giving it a fitting burial.” 
Ill — p 217 
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A cross was placed on the scene of the search with the 
inscription : 

“ Hereabouts Died a Very Gallant Gentleman, Captain 
L. E. G. Oates, of the Inniskilling Dragoons.” 

Later, at Hut Point, a cross was erected to the memory 
of Captain Scott, Dr. Wilson, Captain Oates, Lieutenant 
Bowers, and Petty Officer Evans, on which this line from 
Tennyson’s “ Ulysses ” was carved — than which no man 
had ever a nobler epitaph : 

“To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yieW 

Source : The Daily Mail, March 28, 1932. 

The following wonderfully touching letter from Captain Scott to Dr. 
Wilsons mother was found in the death^ent by the search party. 

My DEAR Mrs. Wilson, 

If this letter reaches you. Bill and I have gone out 
together. We are very near it now. I should like you to 
know how splendid he was at the end — everlastingly 
cheerful and ready to sacrifice himself for others, never a 
word of blame to me for leading him into this mess. 

His mind is peaceful with the satisfaction of his faith 
in regarding trouble as part of the great scheme of the 
Almighty. I can do no more to comfort you than to tell 
you that he died as he had lived, a brave true man, the 
best of comrades and staunchest of friends. 

My whole heart goes out to you in pity. 

Yours, 

R. Scott. 

INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

I. VOCABULARY (sec Exercise II. page 6) 

I. Nouns, — annals, anniversary, celebration, recapitulation, episode, 
priority, apprehension, fortitude, inscription, epitaph. 

Adjectives, — tranquil, poignant, equipped, appalling, meteorological. 
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2. Explain the following : 

“ the annals of adventure ’* ; “ an epic of perfect comradeship ** ; ** a brief 
recapitulation . . . undying memory ” (paragraph i, page 212); “ one of the 
best^quipped scientific enterprises”; “to strive, to seek, to find, and not to 
yield” 

II. COMPOSITION 

1. Write a summary of the extract. 

2. Write a short summary of the causes of the tragedy. 

3. Point out what you think are the most striking parts of this fine essay. 

JII. V^OCABULARY (conlinucJ) 

1. Comrade, companion, friend, acquaintance, mate, partner. 

The above words all give (but in varying degrees of intimacy) the idea of 
“ associating together.” 

Would you call Scott and his men comrades or companions 3 Say why. 

Is a friend always a companion^ Is a companion sure to be zfriendi Which 
have you more of, friends or acquaintances 3 Say why. 

Write sentences using the above words correctly. 

2. Would you call Scott and Amundsen enemies, or rivals, or opponents 3 

3. Adventure, enterprise, journey, expedition. 

Study these words in a dictionary and use them correctly in sentences. 
Illustrate them from history or books of travel where you can. Which of them 
best fits Scotfs undertaking? 

4. Tragedy, catastrophe, fatality, accident, misfortune. 

Use the above words in a sentence. Which best fits Scott^s story 3 

Note— If you are interested in books of adventure in Arctic and Antarctic 
regions, sec list in Jin Enchanted Journey of The lCing*s Highway” series, 
where also Amundsen tells the story of how he forestalled Scott. 


The Beast of Burden in China 

W. Somerset Maugham 

Introductory.— Somerset Maugham is one of the best-'known wTiters of 
to-day. He is a novelist and playwright, but he is also a traveller with the 
rare power of describing most vividly the scenes he witnesses. The following 

sketch of his is well worth close study. 

A T first when you see the coolie on the road, bearing 
-t^his load, it is as a pleasing object that he strikes the 
eye. In his blue rags, a blue of all colours from indigo to 
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turquoise and then to the paleness of a milky sky, he fits 
the landscape. He seems exactly right as he trudges along 
the narrow causeway between the rice fields, or climbs a 
green hill. His clothing consists of no more than a short 
coat and a pair of trousers ; and if he had a suit which was 
at the beginning all of a piece, he never thinks when it 
comes to patching to choose a bit of stuff of the same colour. 
He takes anything that comes handy. 

\o\i see a string of coolies come along, one after the 
other, each with a pole on his shoulders from the ends of 
which hang two great bales, and they make an agreeable 
pattern. It is amusing to Avatch their hurrying reflections 
in the paddyAvater. YouAA'atch their faces as they pass you. 
They are good-natured faces and frank, you AV'ouId have 
said, if it had not been drilled into you that the Oriental 
is inscrutable ; and AA^hen you see them lying doAvn Avith 
their loads under a banyan tree by a AA^ayside shrine, 
smoking and chatting gaily, if you have tried to lift the 
bales they carry for thirty miles or more a day, it seems 
natural to feel admiration for their endurance and their 
spirit. But you Avill be thought somcAvhat absurd if you 
mention your admiration to the old residents of China. 

^ ou Avill be told Avith a tolerant shrug of the shoulders that 
the coolies are animals and for tAA'o thousand years, from 
father to son, haA^'e carried burdens, so it is no Avonder if 
they do it cheerfully. 

The day AA’ears on and it groAA's Avarmer, The coolies 
take off their coats and AA’alk stripped to the AA^aist. Then 
sometimes in a man resting for an instant, his load on the 
ground but the pole still on his shoulders so that he has to 
rest slightly crouched, you see the poor tired heart beating 
against the ribs ; you see it as plainly as in some cases 
of heart disease in the out-patients’ room of a hospital. 
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It is strangely distressing to -watch. Then also you see the 
coolies’ backs. The pressure of the pole for long years, 
day after day, had made hard red scars, and sometimes even 
there are open sores, great sores without bandages or 
dressing that rub against the wood ; but the strangest 
thing of all is that sometimes, as though nature sought to 
adapt man for these cruel uses to which he is put, an odd 
malformation seems to have arisen so that there is a sort of 
hump, like a camel’s, against which the pole rests. But 
beating heart or angry sore, bitter rain or burning sun 
notwithstanding, they go on eternally, from dawn to dusk, 
year in year out, from childhood to the extreme of age. You 
see old men without an ounce of fat on their bodies, their 
skin loose on their bones, wizened, their little faces 
winkled and apelike, with hair thin and grey ; and they 
totter under their burdens to the edge of the grave in 
which at last they shall have rest. And still the coolies go 
on, not exactly running, but not walking either, sidling 
quickly, with their eyes on the ground to choose the spot 
to place their feet, and on their faces a strained, anxious 
expression. Their effort oppresses you. You are filled 
with a useless compassion. 

In China it is man that is the beast of burden. 

Source : On a Chinese Screen. 


INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

I. APPRECIATION 

Study the build of this striking sketch : 

First paragraph — picture of a single coolie. 

Second paragraph = picture of a string of coolies. 

Third paragraph = close description and thoughts finely expressed. 
Fourth paragraph = summary — short, complete, bitter, 
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11 . VOCABULARY (see Exercise II, page 6 ) 

Nouns, turquoise, reflections, admiration, endurance, pressure, malforma^ 
tion, expression, compassion. 

Adjectives.— inscrutable, tolerant. 

III. COMPOSITION 

1. Tell the story as if you were the coolie, 

2. Show where the writer expresses his feelings towards the coolies. 


By the Way-side 

Michael Fairless 

Introductory, Margaret Fairless Barber (1869^1901) wrote under the 
pen-name of Michael Fairless.” She wrote but little ; her best-'known book. 
The Koadmender , is quite short and very beautiful. In it she imagines herself 
to be a stone^breaker and she gives accounts of the passers-'by. Her writing 
breathes love and sympathy with the poor, the weak, and with all animals. 

^~jpO-DAY I have lived in a whirl of dust. To-morrow 

is the great annual cattle fair at E , and through 

the long hot hours the beasts from all the district round 
have streamed in broken procession along my road, to 
change hands or to die. Surely the lordship over creation 
implies wise and gentle rule for intelligent use, not the 
pursuit of a mere immediate end, without any thought of 
community in the great sacrament of life. 

In olden days the herd led his flock, going first in the 
post of danger to defend the creatures he had weaned from 
their natural habits for his various uses. Now that good 
relationship has ceased for us to exist, man drives the 
beasts before him, means to his end, but with no harmony 
between end and means. All day long the droves of sheep 
pass me on their lame and patient way, no longer freely 
and instinctively following a protector and forerunner, but 
driven, impelled by force and resistless will — the same will 
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which once went before without force. They are all 
trimmed as much as possible to one pattern, and all make 
the same sad plaint. It is a day on which to thank God for 
the unknown tongue. The drover and his lad in dusty 
blue coats plod along stolidly, deaf and blind to all but the 
way before them ; no longer wielding the crook, instru- 
ment of deliverance, or at most of gentle compulsion, but 
armed with a heavy stick and mechanically dealing blows 
on the short thick fleeces ; without evil intent because 
without thought — it is the ritual of the trade. 

Of all the poor dumb pilgrims of the road the bullocks 
are the most terrible to see. They are not patient, but go 
most unwillingly with lowered head and furtive sideways 
motion, in their eyes a horror of great fear. The sleek 
cattle, knee deep in pasture, massed at the gate, and stared 
mild-eyed and with inquiring bellow at the retreating 
drove ; but these passed without answer on to the Un- 
known, and for them it spelt death. 

Behind a squadron of sleek, well-fed cart-horses, formed 
in fours, with straw braid in mane and tail, came the 
ponies, for the most part a merry company. Long 
strings of rusty, shaggy two-year-olds, unbroken, unkempt, 
the short Down grass still sweet on their tongues ; full of 
fun, frolic, and wickedness, biting and pulling, casting 
longing eyes at the hedgerows. The boys appear to recog- 
nise them as kindred spirits, and are curiously forbearing 
and patient. Soon both ponies and boys vanish in a white 
whirl, and a long line of carts, which had evidently waited 
for the dust to subside, comes slowly up the incline. For 
the most part they carry the pigs and fowls, carriage folk 
of the road. The latter are hot, crowded, and dusty under 
the open netting ; the former for the most part cheerfully 
remonstrative. 
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I drew a breath of relief as the noise of wheels died away 
and my road sank into silence. The hedgerows are no 
longer green, but white and choked with dust, a sight to 
move good sister Rain to welcome tears. The birds seem 
to have fled before the noisy confusion. I wonder whether 
my snake has seen and smiled at the clumsy ruling of the 
lord he so little heeds ? I turned aside through the gate 
to plunge face and hands into the cool of the sheltered grass 
that side the hedge, and then rested my eyes on the stretch 
of green I had lacked all day. The rabbits had apparently 
played and browsed unmindful of the stir, and were still 
flirting their white tails along the hedgerows ; a lark 
rose, another and another, and I Avent back to my road. 
Peace still reigned, for the shadows Avere lengthening, 
and there Avould be little more traffic for the fair. I 
turned to my Avork, grateful for the stillness, and saAV 
on the Avhite stretch of road a lone old man and a pig. 
Surely I kneAv that tall figure in the quaint grey smock, 
surely I kneAv the face, furroAved like nature’s face in 
springtime, and croAvned by a round soft hat ? And 
the pig, the black pig, Avalking decorously free ? Ay, I 

kncAV them. 

In the early spring I took a Avhole holiday and a long 
tramp ; and toAvards afternoon, tired and thirsty, sought 
Avater at a little lonely cottage Avhose AvindoAA^s peered and 
blinked under overhanging broAvs of thatch. I had, not the 
Avater I asked for, but milk and a boAvl of SAveet porridge for 
Avhich I paid only thanks ; and stayed for a chat Avith my 
kindly hosts. They AA^ere a quaint old couple of the kind 
rarely met Avith noAvadays. They enjoyed a little pension 
from the Squire and a garden in AA'hich vegetables and 
floAvers lived side by side in friendliest fashion. Bees AA^orked 
and sang OA’er the thyme and marjoram, blooming early 
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in a sunny nook ; and in a homely sty lived a solemn black 
pig, a pig with a history. 

It was no common utilitarian pig, but the honoured 
guest of the old couple, and it knew it. A year before, 
their youngest and only surviving child, then a man of 
five-and-twenty, had brought his mother the result of his 
savings in the shape of a fine young pig : a week later he 



. . ’ns roou dick’s pio iugiit dnow.” 


lay dead of the typhoid that scourged Maidstone. Hence 
the pig was sacred, cared for and loved by this Darby and 
Joan, 

“ ’Ec be mos’ like a child to me and the mother, an’ mos’ 
as sensible as a Christian, ’ce be,” the old man had said ; 
and I could hardly credit my eyes when I saw the tall bent 
figure side by side with the black pig, coming along my road 
on such a dav. 
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I hailed the old man, and both turned aside ; but he 
gazed at me without remembrance. 

I spoke of the pig and its history. He nodded wearily. 
“ Ay, ay, lad, you’ve got it ; ’tis poor Dick’s pig right 
enow.” 

“ But you’re never going to take it to E ? ” 

“ Ay, but I be, and cornin’ back alone, if the Lord be 
marciful. The missus has been terrible bad this two 
months and more ; Squire’s in foreign parts ; and food- 
stuffs such as the old woman wants is hard buying for poor 
folks. The stocking’s empty, now, ’tis the pig must go, 
and I believe he’d be glad for to do the missus a turn ; she 
were terrible good to him, were the missus, and fond, too. 
I dursn’t tell her he was to go ; she’d sooner starve than 
lose poor Dick’s pig. Well, we’d best be movin ’ ; ’tis a 
fairish step.” 

The pig followed comprehending and docile, and as the 
quaint couple passed from sight I thought I heard Brother 
Death stir in the shadow. He is a strong angel and of 
great pity. 

Source : The Roadmender, 
INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

I. APPRECIATION 

1. Name the various pictures that are painted in this sketch, and point out 
those that are happy, those that are sad, etc. 

2. There are many contrasts in the selection — point them out. 

3. Study the carefully. It is chosen with great taste — note especially 
the part of paragraph i, page 224, beginning " Peace still reigned . , and 
also the next paragraph. Study and explain the following thoughtful ex^ 
pression: “ without evil intent because without thought — it is the ritual of the 
trade” (page 223). 

1 1. VOCABULARY (see Esccrcitc II, pagt 6) 

I. Nouns. — procession, community, sacrament, harmony, compulsion, 
ritual, typhoid. 

Adjectives. — furtive, remonstrative, utilitarian, honoured, docile. 

Adverbs. — instinaively, mechanically, decorously. 
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2. Explain the following : 

“streamed in broken procession”; “Surely the lordship . . . sacrament 
of life” (paragraph i, page 222); “ All day long . . . went before without 
force ” (paragraph 2, page 222) ; “ the crook, instrument of deliverance, or at 
most of gentle compulsion ” ; “ curiously forbearing and patient,” 

III. COMPOSITION 

Write a paragraph of your own on the difference between the olden way of 
leading the flock and the modern way of drhin^ it. 

IV. GRAMMAR 

Adjective S/udy.— This extract provides many examples of welbchosen 
adjectives. Select the most striking of those applied to : (d) sheep ; (h) bub 
locks ; (f) horses. 

Verb 5 /udy.— Note the apt use of verbs—* The beasts streamed in pro^ 
cession”; “ The drover and his lad plod along.” Give other examples from 
the extract. 

Phrase S/udy.— Note the uncommon phrasing—* furtive sideways 
motion”; “in a white whirl”; ** carriage folk of the road”; “furrowed 
like nature’s face in springtime.” Find other examples. 

Analysis, — Analyse these sentences as on page 164: 

In olden days the herd led his flock, going first in the post of danger to 
defend the creatures he had weaned from their natural habits for his various 
uses. 

The drover and his lad in dusty coats plod along stolidly, deaf and blind to 
all but the way before them. 

Of all the poor dumb pilgrims of the road the bullocks are the most terrible 
to see. 
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Hidden Treasure 

E. V. Knox 

Introductory. — E. V, Knox, Editor of Punch and the writer of the story 
below, is well known for his humorous sketches in Punch signed ‘*Evoe.” 

A S soon as Charles came in I asked him anxiously 
whether he had any clue to the whereabouts of my 
gold safety-pin. I did not ask him this because I con- 
sidered him to be the successor of the famous sleuth- 
hounds of serial fiction, but because about a week ago he 
borrowed the thing and lost it. If the narrative that 
follows appears to be rather melodramatic in form you 
must blame Charles for it, not me. 

“ Wait a moment,” he said, drawing his hand wearily 
across his brow, “ and listen. I have had to-day the most 
terrifying experience of my life. I am still greatly over- 
straught and unmung — I mean unmanned. I took a bus 
this morning from the Temple to the British Museum. I 
decided to return by two Tubes and the Inner Circle. I 
waited in the ticket-offing until my turn came to be served. 
As I was leaving the wire entanglement the man behind me 
clumsily dropped his change on the floor. I gave one 
glance back before I hurried to the lift, and met in his eyes 
a gaze of such sinister ferocity that I was positively 
appalled. My knees trembled under me. A cold shiver 
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ran through my frame and chilled the very marrow in it. 
I shall not keep my marrow in a frame any more. 

“ The Avhole Avay down in the lift, across the intervening 
mass of heads, this man kept glaring at me. The carriage 
I had to get on to Avas rather croAvded CA'cn for the Tube. 
I had to run full tilt at the gatcAva}^ and take the Avind of 
the passenger just in front of me. Then the conductor 
slammed the gate and the fclloAv expanded again. You 
may not haAT noticed it, Watson, but they are rather 
dangerous things, these Tube gates. Once Avhen I Avas in 
uniform I caught the tape of my right puttee in the thing 
as I got off ; then the carriage Avent on and I had to spin 
round faster and faster on that leg, Avith the other in the 
air, till the train took the Avhole puttee aAvay like a streamer 
and left me spinning. 

“ But I have digressed. I did not see the sinister man 
on that Tube or the next ; but Avhen I Avas pushed off at 
Charing Cross there he Avas Avedged in amongst the croAvd a 
short distance aAvay from me, and still glaring at me Avith the 
same expression of intense and bloodthirsty hate. I felt 
absolutely certain noA\^ that he A\'as pursuing me. I 
Avormed my Avay out of the croAvd and hurried on I kncAv 
not and cared not Avhither. Suddenly I found invsclf at 
the foot of an escalator, but, alas, the Avrong one. It Avas 
going doAvn, not up ” 

“ You can’t,” I hazarded, 

“ Napoleon once obserA'ed,” said Charles gently, “ that 
there is no such Avord as ‘ can’t ’ to a man Avho has been a 
field-marshal’s batman.” 

“ Go on,” I groaned. 

“Almost at the same moment Avith the tail of my eye I 
caught a glimpse of my enemy in hot pursuit. I AA’as 
OA'ercome Avith unreasoning terror. Almost Avithout 
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thinking, I plunged up the falling stairway and in a few 
seconds I realised that my pursuer had done the same. 

“ The horror of the next moments will be with me as long 
as I live. They seemed an eternity. You realise that the 
downward motion of the steps kept counteracting my 
forward rush, and for longer than I like to think we two 
were pounding away, with our knees almost up to our 
chins, on that terrible treadmill. 

“ Cold beads of perspiration burst forth on my brow. 
Mechanically I counted them as they burst. How I ever 
reached the top I do not know. But reach it I did, -with 
the foe hard on my heels. With a desperate courage I 
turned round and pushed off his hat, and had the indescrib- 
able satisfaction of seeing him halt and pass rapidly away 
from me downw'ards and backwards. 

“ For a moment the pursuit was baffled, and I saw no 
more of him. I reached the Temple Station without 
further adventure and was half-^way to my rooms when 
suddenly I heard the sound of pattering feet behind me. 

I suppose that my nerves were shattered, for I know that I 
screamed aloud and ran as I have never run in my life 
before. My imagination played w'ild tricks with me ; I 
began to 

all, but the reincarnation of some long-dead spirit that I 
had unwittingly evoked from the haunted shades of the 


fancy even that this was no earthly adversary at 


IMuseuin. 

“ Nearer and nearer came his heavy boots ; nearer his 
loud pants. Just before I reached the staircase to my 
rooms a long skinny hand reached out and clutched my 
shoulder. My heart stopped. I turned and faced him, and 
for the first time he spoke. 

“ ‘ Excuse me, sir,’ he said, ‘ but I think you have half a 
crown of mine in the turn-up of your left trouser-leg ? ’ 
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“ And as a matter of fact I had ! ” 

There was a long pause. 

“ Charles,” I said at last, sadly, “ why have you told me 
these things ? ” 

“ They’re perfectly true,” he said ; “ I can prove it.” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“ Well, I thought I’d look at the other trouser-leg while 
I was about it, and I found your rotten old safety-pin 
there.” 

And he handed me the missing trinket. 

Source : A Little Loot, 


INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

I. APPRECIATION 

1. Study the story and show how humour is expressed; (ti) in words; 
{h) in character ; (c) in incident. 

2. Which part of the story appeals to you as being the most humorous? — 
give reasons for your selection. 


II. VOCABULARY (j«e Exercise II, page 6) 

1. Nouns. — ferocity, eternity, perspiration, imagination, reincarnation. 

Verbs. — appalled, digressed, hazarded, realised. 

Adjectives. — sleuth, serial, melodramatic, sinister, indescribable. 

Adverbs. — positively, mechanically. 

2. Explain the following : 

“a gaze of sinister ferocity*’; I was positively appalled**; “a desperate 
courage**; “ the pursuit was baffled ** ; “ My imagination . . . shades of the 
Museum,’* paragraph 3, page 230. 

3. Latin Roots 

Scribo (I write). Scribe, script, scripture, describe, postscript, inscription. 
Scando (I climb). Scale, ascent, descend, ascension. 

Sequor (I follow). Pursue, persecute, execute, suit, sequence. 

Use each of the above words in a sentence. 
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A Postcard to the Duck 

E, V, Lucas 

Introductory, — A card by another favourite humorous contributor to 

Pimch. 

M adam, there is one blot on your fair fame and one 
only. You have supplied the cricket-field with a 
word of dread. Why your egg, rather than any other, 
should have been chosen to typify by its shape the most 
ignominious numeral in the multiplication table I haVe no 
notion. A duck’s egg is not more like a nought than the 
egg of the hen or of the goose or of the turkey, and indeed 
it is far less round than that of the pigeon and of the owl. 
But it -was upon your egg that the humorous similist 
fastened ; it was you who were set apart to humiliate 
those who fail to score. 

For the rest, you are the friend of man ; in life you stand 
on your head in the water with the most enchanting 
insouciance, and, when the fatal day arrives, your gift of 
blending melodiously with sage and onions is beyond 
praise. Peas be with you ! 

Source : And Such Small Deer, 
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Waterloo 

Introductory. — Waterloo is one of the best and most popular of modern 
one^act plays. It was wTitten by Sir A. Conan Doyle, who loved historic 
incidents and dramatic effects, and was first produced by Sir Henry Irving, 
perhaps the greatest actor of modern times. He took the part of Brewster, and 
crowds went to see him play it. The play is printed here by the special 
permission of Mrs. H. B. Irving, whose husband played the part often after 

his father’s death. 

WATERLOO 

A DRAMA IX ONE ACT 
By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

CHARACTERS 

Corporal Gregory Brewster, aged ninety-six. 

Sergeant Aucuie McDonald, R.A. 

Colonel James Midwinter, Royal Scots Guards. 

XoRAii Brewster, the Corporal’s grand*niece. 

Scene : A front room in a small house in Woolwich. Cook- 
ing range at fire. Above the fire a rude painting of an 
impossible 7nilitary man in a red coat with a bearskin. On 
one side a cutting from a newspaper, fra 7 ned. On the other 
a medal, also within a frame. Bright fire-irons, centre 
table, Bible on small table in window, wooden armchair with 
cushion, rack holding plates, etc, 
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June 1881 

Curtain rising discovers the empty room ; door opens^ and 
enter Norah Brewster, a country girl, with a bundle of 
her effects. She looks timidly about her, and then closes the 
door. 

Basket on bandbox. During dialogue takes hat and cloak 
off and puts them on sideboard L., takes apron out of 
basket, chair R. of door, and puts it on, 

Norah. And this is Uncle Gregory’s [crosses to fireplace]. 
Why, there’s his portrait just above the fireplace, the very 
same as we have it at home — and there is his medal by his 
portrait. Oh, how strange that I should have a house all 
to myself. Why, it’s next door to being married. I 
suppose Uncle isn’t up yet, they said that he was never up 
before ten. Well, thank goodness that housekeeper has lit 
the fire before she went away. She seems to have been a 
nice sort of a party, she does. Poor old Uncle ! he docs 
seem to have been neglected. Never mind ! I’ve come to 
look after him now. Let me see if everything is ready for 
Uncle when he does come. Won’t he be surprised to see 
me ! Of course he would have had Mother’s letter to say 
I was coming, but he wouldn’t think I’d be here so early. 
'[At the table R.C.] I Avonder what makes the milk look so 
blue. [At drawer at back R.C.] Oh my ! what nasty butter. 
I’m so glad I brought some other butter with me. [Takes 
pat of butter off plate, puts it in basket. Takes pat out of 
basket and puts it on plate.] Now for the bacon. Oh, what 
a cruel piece ! Why, our Essex pigs would blush to own 
bacon like that ! [Puts rasher in frying-pan and puis pan 
on hob.] Now I’ll make the tea if the kettle boils. Kettle 
doesn’t boil. Never mind. I’ll warm the pot. [Puts water 
out of kettle on fire in pot and pot on table.] Dear old Uncle 
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[looking at portrait], don’t he look grand ! They must have 
been awful brave folk to dare to fight against him. I do 
hope I’ll be able to make him happy. [Knock down in flat, 
L.C.] Oh dear ! A knock ! I wonder who it is ! [Knock 
again,] I suppose I must see who it is. [Up to door in flat 
K,C., opens it,] 

[Enter Sergeant McDonald.] 

Sergeant [saluting]. Beg your pardon, miss, but does 
Corporal Gregory Brewster live here ? 

Noraii [timidly]. Yes, sir. 

Sergeant. The same who was in the Scots Guards ? 

Noraii. Yes, sir. 

Sergeant. And fought in the battle of Waterloo ? 

Norah. Yes, the same, sir. 

Sergeant. Could I have a word with him, miss ? 

Noraii, lie’s not down yet. 

Sergeant. Ah, then, maybe I’d best look in on my way 
back. I’m going down to the butts, and will pass again in 
an hour or two. 

Norah. Very well, sir. [Going out] Who shall I say 
came for him ? [Sergeant returns and places carbine L, of 
sideboard L.] 

Sergeant. McDonald’s my name — Sergeant jMcDonald 
of the Artillery. But you’ll excuse my mentioning it, 
miss : there was some talk down at the Gunners’ barracks 
that the old gentleman was not looked after quite as well 
as he might be. But I can see that it’s only foolish talk, 
for what more could he want than this ? 

Noraii. Oh, I’ve only just come. We heard that his 
housekeeper was not very good to him, and that was why 
my father wished me to go and do what I could. 

Sergeant. Ah ! he’ll find the difference now. 

Noraii [bustling about putting tea in pot]. Two for Uncle 
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and one for the pot. We were all very proud of Uncle 

Gregory down Leyton way. [Takes teapot to fire and fills it 
from kettle.] 

Sergeant. Aye, he’s been a fine man in his day. There’s 

not many living now who can say that they fought against 
Napoleon Boneypart. 

Norah. Ah, see, there’s his medal hung up by his 
portrait. 

Sergeant [after her]. But what’s that beside the medal ? 

Norah [standing on tiptoe, and craning her neck]. Oh, it 
is a piece of print and all about Uncle. [Brings frame.] 

Sergeant. Aye, it’s a slip of an old paper. There’s the 
date, August 1815, wit in yellow ink on the corner. 

Norah [takes down medal]. It’s such small print. 

Sergeant [front of table]. I’ll read it to you. 

Norah. Thank ye, sir ! 

Sergeant [clears his throat impressively]. “ A heroic 
deed.” That’s what’s on the top. “ On Tuesday an 
interesting ceremony was performed at the barracks of the 
third regiment of Guards, when in the presence of the 
Prince Regent, a special medal was presented to Corporal 
Gregory Brewster ” 

Norah [7?. 0 / Sergeant]. That’s him ! That’s Uncle ! 

Sergeant. “ To Corporal Gregory Brewster of Captain 
Haldane’s flank company, in recog — recognition of his 
valour in the recent great battle. It appears that on the 
ever memorable 18th of June, four companies of the third 
Guards and of the Coldstreams, held the important farm- 
house of Hugymount at the right of the British position. 

At a critical period of the action these troops found 
themselves short of powder, and Corporal Brewster was 
despatched to the rear to hasten up the reserve am — 
ammunition. The corporal returned with two tumbrils of 
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the Nassau division, but he found that in his absence the 
how — howitzer fire of the French had ignited the hedge 
around the farm, and that the passage of the carts filled 
with powder had become almost an impossibility. The 
first tumbril exploded, blowing the driver to pieces, and his 
comrade, daunted by the sight, turned his horses ; but 



. . LIIGING THE CAHT TIIHOLGII THE FLAMES, . . 

Corporal Brewster, springing into his seat, hurled the man 
down, and urging the cart through the flames, succeeded 
in rejoining his comrades. Long may the heroic Brewster 


NoRAir. Think of that, the heroic Brewster ! 

Sergeant. “ Live to treasure the medal which he has so 
bravely won, and to look back with pride to the day when, 
in the presence of his comrades, he received this tribute to 
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his valour from the hands of the first gentleman of the 
realm.” [Replaces the paper.] Well, that is worth being 
proud of. [Hands back frame, she puts it on mantel] 

Norah. And we are proud of it, too. 

Sergeant. Well, miss, I’m due at the butts, or I would 

[taking carbine] stay to see the old gentleman now. [Up 
to door.] 

Norah [following], I don’t think he can be long. 

Sergeant. Well, he’ll have turned out before I pass this 
way again. Good day, miss, and my respects to you, miss. 

[Exit Sergeant McDonald, door in flat L.C.] 

Norah [looking through door after him]. Oh, isn’t he a 
fine man ! I never saw such a man as that do'wn Leyton 
way. And how kind he was ! Think of him reading all 
that to me about Uncle ! [Coming L.] It was as much as to 
say that Uncle won that battle. Well, I think the tea is 
made [over to fire] now, and 

Corporal [without entering], Mary, Mary — I wants my 
rations, 

Norah [aside]. Lord, ’a mercy ! 

[Enter Corporal Gregory Brewster, tottering 
in, gaunt, bent, a7id doddering, with white hair 
and wizened face. He taps his way across the 
room, while Norah, with her hands clasped, 
stares aghast first at the man, and then at his 
picture on the wall]. 

Corporal [querulously], I wants my rations ! The cold 
nips me without ’em. See to my hands, [Holds out his 
gnarled knuckles.] 

Norah [gets round behind table]. Don’t you know me, 
Grand-uncle ? I’m Norah Brewster, from down Essex 
way. 

Corporal. Rum is warm, and schnapps is warm, and 
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there’s ’eat in soup, but gimme a dish of tea for choice. 
Eh ? {Peers at the girl.'] What did you say your name was, 
young woman ? [Sits R. of table.] 

Norah [L. of table]. Norah Brewster. 

Corporal. You can speak out, lass. Seems to me folks ’ 
voices ain’t as strong as they was. 

Norah [back of chair]. I’m Norah Brewster, Uncle. I’m 
your [takes up bacon] grand-niece, come from Essex way 
to live with you. [Takes bacon out of pan on fire, puts on 
plate.] 

Corporal [chuckling]. You’re Norah, hey ! Then 
you’ll be brother Jarge’s gal, likely ? Lor’, to think o’ 
little Jarge havin’ a gal ! 

Norah [putting bacon on table]. Nay, Uncle. My father 
■was the son of your brother George. [Pouring out tea.] 

Corporal [mumbles and chuckles, picking at his sleeves 
with his trembling hands]. Lor’, but little Jarge was a rare 
un ! [Draws up to the table while Norah pours out the tea.] 
Eh, by Jimini, there \vas no chousing Jarge ! He’s got a 
bull-pup o’ mine that I lent him when I took the shillin’. 
Likely it’s dead now. He didn’t give it ye to bring, 
maybe ? 

Norah [/?. of table, and glancing ever wonderingly at her 
companion]. Why, Grandpa Jarge has been dead this 
twenty years. 

Corporal [mumbling]. Eh, but it were a bootiful pup— 
bootiful ! [Drinks his tea with a loud supping, Norah 
pours out second cup.] I am cold for the lack o’ my rations. 
Hum is good and schnapps, but I’d as lief have a dish o’ tea 
as either. 

Norah. I’ve brought you some butter and some eggs 
in the basket. Mother said as I was to give you her 
respec’s and love, and that she’d ha’ sent a tin o’ cream 
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but it might ha’ turned on the way. [i?., sets chair L, of 
fireplaceJ] 

Corporal [still eating voraciously]. Eh, it’s a middlin’ 
goodish way. Likely the stage left yesterday. 

Norah. The what, Uncle ? 

Corporal. The coach that brought ye. 

Norah. Nay, I came by the mornin’ train. 

Corporal. Lor’ now, think o’ that. The railway train, 
heh ? You ain’t afeard o’ them new-fangled things ! By 
Jimini ! to think of your cornin’ by railway like that. 
Why, it’s more than twenty mile. [Chuckling] What’s the 
world a-comin’ to ? [Pujfs out his chest and tries to square 
his shoulders,] Eh, but I get a power o’ good from my 
rations ! 

Norah. Indeed, Uncle, you seem a deal stronger for 
them. [Up to the table and begins to clear things away,] 

Corporal. Aye, the food is like coals to that fire. But 
I’m nigh burned out, lass ; I’m nigh burned out. 

Norah [clearing the table]. You must ha’ seen a deal o’ 
life, Uncle. It must seem a long time to you. 

Corporal. Not so very long, neither. I’m well over 
ninety, but it might ha’ been yesterday that I took the 
bounty. And that battle, why, by Jimini, I’ve not got the 
smell of the burned powder out o’ my nose yet. Have you 
read that ? [nodding to the cutting], 

Norah. Yes, Uncle, and I’m sure that you must be very 
proud of it. 

Corporal [stands looking at it]. Ah, it was a gi’eat day 
for me — a great day ! The Regent he was there, and a 
fine body of a man too. [Tries to stuff some tobacco into his 
pipe,] He up to me and he says, “ The Ridgement is proud 
of ye,” says he. “ And I’m proud o’ the Ridgement,” says 
I. “ And a damned good answer, too,” says he to Lord 
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Hill, and they both bust out a-laughin’. [Coughs and 
chuckles, endpoints up at the mantelpiece,'] 

Norah. What can I hand you, Uncle ? [Gets bottle and 
spoon from mantelpiece,] 

Corporal. A spoonful from that bottle by the brass 
candlestick, my girl ! [Drinks //.] It’s paregoric and 



“ i‘m nigh BunsED out» lass . . 


rare stuff to cut the phlegm. [Xorah looks out of the 
window,] But what be you a peepin’ out o’ the window for ? 
[XoRAH pushes window up, music louder.] 

Xoraii [excitedly]. Oh, Uncle, here’s a regiment o’ 
soldiers cornin’ down the street. 

Corporal [rising and clawing his way towards the 
window], A ridgement ! Heh ! Where be my glasses ? 
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Lordy, I can hear the band as plain as plain. Bands don’t 
seem to play as loud nowadays though as they used. 
[Gets to the window.^ Here they come, pioneers, drum- 
major, band ! What be their number, lass ? [His eyes 
shine^ and his feet and stick tap to the music.] 

Norah. They don’t seem to have no number, Uncle. 
They’ve something wrote on their shoulders. Oxfordshire, 
I think it be. 

Corporal. Ah, yes. I heard as they had dropped the 
numbers, and given them new-fangled names. [Shakes his 
head.] That wouldn’t ha’ done for the Book. The Dook 
Avould ha’ had a w'ord there. [Band up toff.] There they 
go, by Jimini ! They’re young, but they hain’t forgot 
how to march. Blessed if I can see the light bobs though ! 
[Band dim. to pp.] Well, they’ve got the swing, aye, they 
have the sw'ing [gazes after them until the last files have 
disappeared]. 

Norah [helping him]. Come back to your chair. Uncle. 

Corporal. Where be that bottle again ? It cuts the 
phlegm. It’s the toobes that’s wong with me. Joyce 
says so, and he is a clever man. I’m in his club. There’s 
the card, paid up, under yon flatiron. [Band stops. Sud- 
denly slapping his thigh.] Why, darn my skin, I knew as 
something was amiss. 

Norah, Where, Uncle ? 

Corporal. In them soldiers. I’ve got it noAv. They’d 
forgot their stocks. Not one of them had his stock on. 
[Chuckles and croaks.] It wouldn’t ha’ done for the Dook. 
No, by Jimini, the Dook Avould ha’ had a Avord there. 
[Boor opens and Sergeant appears beckoning comrade.] 

Norah [peeping towards the door]. Why, Uncle, this is 
the soldier AA'ho came this morning — one of them AA’ith the 
blue coats and gold braid. 
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Corporal, Eh, and what do he want ? Don’t stand and 
stare, lass, but go to the door and ask him what he wants. 

[She approaches the door, ’'joliich is half open. 
Sergeant McDonald of Artillery, his carbine 
in his hand, steps over the threshold and 
salutes,^ 

Sergeant. Good day again to you, miss. Is the old 
gentleman to be seen now ? 

Norah. Yes, sir. That’s him. I’m sure he’ll be very 
glad to see you. Uncle, here is a gentleman who wants to 
speak with you. 

Sergeant. Proud to see you, sir — proud and glad, sir ! 

[Steps forward, grounds his carbine, and salutes, 
NoRAir, half frightened, half attracted, keeps 
her eyes on the visitor.'] 

Corporal [blinking at the Sergeant]. Sit ye down, 
Sergeant, sit ye down ! [Shakes his head.] You are full 
young for the stripes. Lordy, it’s easier to get three now, 
than one in my day. Gunners were old soldiers then, and 
the grey hairs came quicker than the three stripes. 

[Sergeant puis carbine by window, Noraii takes 
off apron, folds it up, puts it in basket.] 

Sergeant. I am eight years’ service, sir. McDonald is my 
name, Sergeant McDonald of H Battery, Southern Artillery 
Division. I have called as the spokesman of my mates to 
say that we are proud to have you in the town, sir. 

[Norah finishes clearing table, table-cloth folded in 
drawer of dresser.] 

Corporal [chuckling and rubbing his hands]. That was 
what the Regent said, “ The Ridgement is proud of you,” 
says he. “ And I am proud of the Ridgement,” says I. 
“ A damned good answer, too,” says he, and he and Lord 
Hill bust out a-laughin’. 
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Sergeant. The non-commissioned mess would be proud 
and honoured to see you, sir. If you could step as far 
you will always find a pipe o’ baccy and glass of grog 
awaitin’ you. 

Corporal {laughing until he coughs]. Like to see me, 
would they, the dogs ! Well well, if this warm weather 
holds I’ll drop in — it’s likely that I’ll drop in. My 


“ HIE HIDUEMENT IS PHOl D OF YOT. . . 


toobcs is bad to-day, and I feel queer here [slapping his 
chest]. But you will see me one of these days at the 
barracks. 

Sergeant. Mind vou ask for the non-com. mess. 
Corporal. Eh ? 

Sergeant. Tlie non-com. mess. 

Corporal. Oh, lordv ! Got a mess of vour own, hcli, 
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just the same as the officers. Too grand for a canteen now. 
It wouldn’t have done for the Book. The Book would 
have had a word there. 

Sergeant {respectfully']. You was in the Guards, sir, 
wasn’t vou ? 

Corporal. Yes, I am a Guardsman, I am. Served in 
the 3rd Guards, the same thev call now the Scots Guards. 
Lordy, Sergeant, but they have all marched away, from 
Colonel Byng right down to the drummer boys, and here 
am I, a straggler — that’s what I call myself, a straggler. 
But it ain’t mv fault neither, for I’ve never had mv call, 
and I can’t leave my post without it. 

Sergeant [shaking his head]. Ah, well, Ave all have to 
muster up there. Won’t you try my baccy, sir ? [Hands 
over pouch.] 

Corporal. Eh ? 

Sergeant. Try my baccy, sir ? 

[Corporal Brewster tries to fill his clay pipe, 
hut drops it. It breaks, and he hui'sts into 
tears with the long helpless sobs of a child.] 

Corporal. I’ve broke my pipe ! my pipe ! 

Xoraii [rmining to him and soothing hi7n], Bon’t, Uncle, 
oh, don’t ! We can easy get another. 

Sergeant. Bon’t you fret yourself, sir, if you — you’ll 
do me the honour to accept it. ’Ere’s a Avooden pipe Avith 
an amber mouth. 

Corporal [his smiles instantly bursting through his tears, 
Sergeant gets carbine], Jimini ! It’s a fine pipe ! See to 
my ncAA' pipe, gal ! I lay that Jarge ncA'cr had a pipe like 
this. Eh, and an amber mouth too ! [Mianbles with it in 
his 7nouth,] You’ax got your firelock there, Sergeant. 

Sergeant. Yes, sir, I Avas on m\^ Avav back from the 
butts Avhen I looked in. 
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Corporal. Let me have the feel of it ! 

Sergeant. Certainly. \CH,ves carbine.] 

Corporal. Lordy, but it seems like old times to have 
one’s hand on a musket. What’s the manual. Sergeant ? 
Eh ? Cock your firelock ! Present your firelock ! Look 
to your priming ! Heh, Sergeant ! [The breech on being 
pressed flies open. Norah is now top of table, looking on.] 
Oh, Jimini ! I’ve broke your musket in halves. 

Sergeant [laughing]. That’s all right, sir ! You pressed 
on the lever and opened the breech-piece. That’s where 
we load ’em, you know. 

Corporal. Load ’em at the WTong end ! Well, well, to 
think of it ! and no ram-rod neither. I’ve heard tell of it, 
but I never believed it afore. Ah ! it won’t come up to 
Brown Bess. When there’s work to be done you mark 
my words, and see if they don’t come back to Brown 
Bess. 

Sergeant [rising]. But I’ve Avearied you enough for one 
sitting. I’ll look in again, and I’ll bring a comrade or two 
with me, if I may, for there isn’t one but Avould be proud 
to have speech with you. [Salutes. Exit.] My very best 
respects to you, miss. 

Norah. Oh, Uncle, isn’t he noble and fine ? [Up to door, 
looks after him.] 

Corporal [mumbling]. Too young for the stripes, gah 
A sergeant of Gunners should be a growed man. I don’t 
know Avhat we are coinin’ to in these days. [Chuckling.] 
But he gave me a pipe, Norah ! A fine pipe Avith an amber 
mouth. I’ll lay that brother Jarge never had a pipe like 
that. 

Norah [aside, nodding towards the door.] To think that he 
Avill be like Uncle in sixty years, and that Uncle AA'as once 
like him. [Forivard to window L.] He seems a \^ery kind 
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young man, I think. He calls me “ miss ” and Uncle 
“ sir,” so polite and proper. I never saw as nice a man 
down Essex way. 

Corporal. What are you moonin’ about, gal ! I want 
you to help me move my chair to the door, or maybe you 
fancy chair will do. It’s warm, and the air would hearten 
me if I can keep back the flies. They get owdacious in this 
weather and they plague me cruel. 

Norah. The flies, Uncle ? 

{lie moves feebly across to where the sunshine comes 
in at the door, and he sits in it, Xoraii helps 

Corporal. Eh, but it’s fine ! It always makes me think 
of the glory to come. Was it to-day that parson was here ? 

Norah. No, Uncle. {Kneels on his L.] 

Corporal. Then it was yesterday. I get the days kind 
o’ mixed. He reads to me the parson does. 

Norah. But I could do that, Uncle. 

Corporal. You can read too, can you ? By Jimini, I 
never seed such a gal. You can travel by railroad and you 
can read. Whatever is the world cornin’ to ? It’s the 
Bible he reads to me. [Noraii runs, gets Bible, and kneels 
again.] 

Norah {opening the Bible]. What part would you like to 
hear ? 

Corporal. Eh ? [Norah repeats.] 

Corporal. Oh, them wars. 

Norah. The wars ! 

Corporal. Aye, keep to the wars. “ Give me the Old 
Testament, Parson,” says I, “ there’s more taste to it,” 
says I. Parson, he wants to get off to something else, but 
it’s Joshua or nothing with me. Them Israelites was good 
soldiers, good growed soldiers, all of ’em. 
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Norah. But, Uncle, it’s all peace in the next ■world. 

Corporal, No, it ain’t, gal. 

Norah. Oh, yes, Uncle, surely. 

Corporal [irritably knocking his stick on the ground], I 
tell ye it ain’t, gal. I asked Parson, 

Norah. Well, what did he say ? 

Corporal. He said there was to be a last final fight. 

Norah. Fight ? 

Corporal. Why, he even gave it a name, he did. The 
battle of Arm — Arm — the battle of Arm 

Norah. Armageddon. 

Corporal. Aye, that was the name, [Pauses thought- 
fully,] I ’spec’s the 3rd Guards will be there. And the 
Dook — the Hook’ll have a W'ord to say. 

[Sinks hack a little in his chair, Norah shuts 
ivindow, puts Bible back,] 

Norah. What is it, Uncle ? You look tired. 

Corporal [faintly]. Maybe I have had air enough. And 
I ain’t strong enough to fight agin the flies, 

Norah. Oh, but I will keep them off. Uncle. 

Corporal. They get owdacious in this weather. I’ll 
get back to the corner. But you’ll need to help me with 
the chair. [Knock,] Chairs are made heavier than they 
used to be. 

[/^ in the act of rising when there comes a tap at 
the door, and Colonel Midwinter [civilian 
costume) puts in his head,] 

Colonel. Is this Gregory Brewster’s. 

Corporal. Yes, sir. That’s my name. 

Colonel. Then you are the man I came to see. 

Corporal. Who was that, sir ? 

Colonel, Gregory Brewster was his name. 

Corporal. I am the man, sir. 
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Colonel. And you are the same Brewster, as I under- 
stand, whose name is on the roll of the Scots Guards as 
having been present at the battle of Waterloo ? 

Corporal. The same Brewster, sir, though they used 
to call it the 3rd Guards in my day. It was a fine 
ridgement, sir, and they only want me now to make up 
a full muster. 

Colonel [cheerilij]. Tut ! tut ! they'll have to wait years 
for that. But I thought I should like to have a word witli 
you, for I am the Colonel of the Scots Guards. 

[Corporal springing io his feet and saluting, stag- 
gers about to fall. The Colonel and Xokaii 
prevent it. Xorah on his L.] 

Colonel. Steady, steady. [Leads Brewster to other 
chair.] Easy and steady. 

Corporal [sitting down and panting^ Thank ye, sir. I 
was near gone that time. Why, I can scarce believe it. To 
think of me a corporal of the flank company, and you the 
colonel of tlie battalion ! How things do come round to 

o 

be sure. 

[XoRAii helps him iyito chair 2L of table. Colonel 
gets by fireplace.] 

Colonel. Why, we are proud of you in London 

Corporal. That’s what the Regent said. “ The 
Ridgement is proud of you,” said he. 

Colonel. And so you are actually one of the men who 
held Hougouniont ? 

[Xorah sits L. of table with needlework, taken from 
her basket.] 

Corporal. Yes, Colonel, I was at Hougoumont. 

Colonel. Well, I hope that you are pretty comfortable 
and happy. 

Corporal. Thank ye, sir, I am pretty bobbish when the 
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weather holds, and the flies are not too owdacious. I have 
a good deal of trouble with my toobes. You wouldn’t 
think tiie job it is to cut the phlegm. And I need my 
rations, I get cold without ’em. And my jints, they are not 
what they used to be. 

Colonel. How’s the memory ? 

Corporal. Oh, there ain’t anything amiss there. Why, 
sir, I could give you the name of every man in Captain 
Haldane’s flank company. 

Colonel. And the battle — you remember that ? 

Corporal. Why, I sees it afore me every time I shuts my 
eyes. Why, sir, you wouldn’t hardly believe hoAv clear it is to 
me. There’s our line right along from the paregoric bottle 
to the inhaler, d’ye see ! Well then, the pill box is for 
Ilougoumont on the right, where we was, and the thimble 
for Le Hay Saint. That’s all right, sir. [Cocks his head and 
looks at it with satisfaction.] And here are the reserves, and 
here were our guns and our Belgians, then here’s the 
French, where I put my new pipe, and over here, where the 
cough drops are, was the Proosians a-comin’ up on our left 
flank. Jimini, but it was a sight to see the smoke of their 
guns. [Norah helps him into chair.] 

Colonel. And what was it that struck you most, now, 
in connection with the whole affair ? 

Corporal. I lost three half-crowns over it, I did. I 
shouldn’t wonder if I were never to get the money now. I 
lent them to Jabez Smith, my rear-rank man, at Brussels. 

“ Grig ! ” says he, “ I’ll pay you true, only wait till payday.” 
By Jimini, he was struck by a lancer at Quarter Brass, and 
me without a line to prove the debt. Them three half- 
crowns is as good as lost to me. 

Colonel [laughing]. The officers — of the Guards — want 
you to buy — yourself — some little trifle, some little 
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present which may add to your comfort. It is not from me, 
so you need not thank me. [Slips a note into the old man's 
baccy pouch. Crosses to leave.] 

Corporal. Thank you kindly, sir. But there’s one 
favour I’d ask you, Colonel. 

Colonel. Yes, Corporal, what is it ? 

Corporal. If I’m called, Colonel, you won’t grudge me a 
Hag and a fusing party. I’m not a civilian, I’m a Guards- 
man, and I should like to think as two lines of the bearskins 
would be walkin’ after mv collin. 

V 

Colonel. All right, Corporal, I’ll see to it. [Corporal 
sinks hack in his chair.] I fear that I have tired him. He is 
asleep, I think. Good-bye, my girl ; and I hope that wc 
may have nothing but good news from you. 

[Exit Colonel.] 

Nouaii. Thank you, sir, I’m sure I hope so too. Uncle, 
Uncle ! Yes, I suppose he is asleep. But he is so grey 
and thin that he frightens me. Uh, I wish I had 
someone to advise me, for I don’t know when he is ill 
and wlien he is not. 


[Enter Sergeant McDonald abruptly.] 

Sergeant. Good day, miss. How is the old gentleman ? 
Norah. Sh ! He’s asleep, I think. But I feel quite 
frightened about him. 


Sergeant [going over to him]. 


Yes, he don’t look as if he 


were long for this life, do lie V Maybe a sleep like this 
brings strength to him. 


Norah. Oh, I do hope so. 

Sergeant. I’ll tell you why I came back so quick. I 
told them up at the barracks that I’d given him a pipe, and 
the others they wanted to be in it too, so they passed round, 
you understand, and made up a pound of baccy. It’s 
long cavendish, with plenty o’ bite to it. 
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Norah. How kind of you to think of him ! 

Sergeant, Do you always live with him ? 

Norah. No, I only came this morning. 

Sergeant. Well, you haven’t taken long to get 
straight. 

Norah. Oh, but I found everything in such a 
mess. When I have time to myself, I’ll soon get it 
nice. 

Sergeant. That sounds like marching orders to me. 

Norah, Oh, how could you think so ! 

Sergeant. Tell me, miss, have you ever been over a 
barrack ? 

Norah. No, I’ve been on a farm all my life. 

Sergeant. Well, maybe, when he comes up you would 
come with him ? I’d like to show you over. 

Norah. I’m sure I’d like to come. 

Sergeant. Well, will you promise to come ? 

Norah \laughing\. You seem quite earnest about it. 

Sergeant. Well, maybe I am. 

Norah. Very well. I’ll promise to come. 

Sergeant. You’ll find us rough and ready. 

Norah. I’m sure it will be very nice. 

Sergeant. Not quite what young ladies are accustomed 
to. 

Norah. But I am no young lady. I’ve worked with my 
hands every day that I can remember. 

Corporal \in a loud voice]. The Guards need powder, 
[Louder] The Guards need powder ! [Struggles to rise,] 

Norah. Oh, I am so frightened. 

Corporal [staggering to his feet, and suddenly flashing out 
into his old soldierly figure]. The Guards need powder, and, 
by God, they shall have it ! [Falls hack into chair, Norah 
and the Sergeant rush towards him,] 
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Norah \sohbing\ Oh, tell me, sir, tell me, what do you 
think of him ? 

Sergeant- I think that the 3rd Guards have a 
full muster now. 


Curtain. Slow 


Note : This play first appeared as a story called “ The Straggler of ’15,” 
and will be found in Tales of the Camp, by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 


INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDIES 

I. APPRECIATION 

A one^act play is a short story acted, and like a story it must have a begiiv 
ning, a middle, and an end. In the beginning the situation is explained and 
the characters introduced. The story is developed by dialogue and action, 
perhaps complications ensue, and interest is awakened. Suspense may be 
used to heighten the interest and sooner or later a climax is reached — sometimes 
slowly, sometimes abruptly. 

Point out the portion of this play that you consider to be introductory. 
Where is interest first awakened ? Show how the appearance of the Sergeant 
and the Colonel increases the interest. What docs this lead up to ? How is 
the climax approached ? Docs it in this case involve surprise or not ? What 
is there about it strikingly effective from a stage point of view J Would you 
call the death a tragedy or not — why? 

Docs the dialogue of the play suit the different characters? Show how it 
varies. Point out one or two things you learn indirectly about the characters 
of the folk in the story from their conversation. 

What do you consider to be : (a) the most humorous ; (h) the most interest-' 
ing ; (f) the most striking ; {d) the most pathetic part of the play ? 

What do you think is the most fitting remark in the whole story? Point 
out one or two others that you think very appropriate. What was old 
Brewster’s most heartfelt request? 

What are the most striking things that happen in the story ? What makes 
this play a good one — character, or dialogue, or events ? Show how all 
these play an important part in it. 

Study your dictionary and explain why this play is called a drama. Where 
in It are sympathy, and admiration, and respect, and love shown ? 

Write the story briefly and then note the contrast between the effect produced 
by the “ story ” and that by the ** play.” 
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II. PLAY-WRITING 

Try to make a play in two scenes from the selection, The GaUey^Slaue, on 
pages 56-66. Use this as part of opening scene and continue: 

The Galley-Slave 

Characters : Arrius, a Roman Admiral ; The Hortator ; Ben-Hur. 

Scene L— T/je Deck of the Galley Ship. The Hortator is standing in the 
presence of Arrius. 

Arrius (the Slaue^relief is passing hy ) : Knowest thou, Hortator, the man 
just come from yon bench ? 

Hortator : From number sixty. Sire? 

Arrius (looking sharply at the rower then going forward ) : Yes. 

Hortator : 

You may also try to put into play-form the story of The Banner of England, 
pages 37-45 ; and that of The Invisible Man, pages 95-104. 


III. VOCABULARY 


War, Campaign, and Battle. Make sentences 
history the correct use of these words. 
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